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RIGHT HoxoukA BIE 
H U H, 
Lord Wi Iloughby of Parham. 


My Lonp, 


rA che worthy Author 
| lived to publiſh this Work 

FP himſelf, which I have now 
the honour to preſent to You, he 
would, I am perſuaded, have choſen 
to ſend it into the world under your 
LORD8HIP's Patronage: nor gould he 
have eaſily found a more proper 
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DEDICATION. | | 
Patron, than a Nobleman whoſe 
Character and Conduct have given 
ſo bright a ſpecimen of the excel- 
lence of the Principles, and of the 
dignity and beauty of the Virtues, 
recommended in it; and whoſe fine 
Taſte and good Learning qualify 
him ſo well to determine the Merit 
of ſuch a Performance. 
Though your Loxpsnmie's high 
reliſh of the eaſe and dignity of 
Social Freedom and Learned Con- 
verſe, may have indeed prevented 
your puſhing into the more active 
ſcenes of ambitious life; yet it muſt 
have been obſerved, with what al- 
ſiduity and diſintereſted attention, 
your LORDSHIP has anſwered your 
important Truſt, as a Member of the 
Supreme Judicature of the Britiſb 
Nation. Nor can it but be matter 
of ſome concern, that Abilities ſo 
_ extenſive, 


DEDICATION: 
extenſive, and Induſtry fo unwea- 
ried (under the conduct of Principles 
that alone can add dignity to human 
nature) ſhould move in a ſphere leſs 

inlarged than the Beneyolence of 
your heart. | 
It would have heightened with 
Mr. Grove the ſatisfaction of doing 
Juſtice to ſo much Merit, that he 
could reflect on his having formerly 
cultivated, by the Work now ten- 
dered to your LoRDSHIP, the ſeeds 
of thoſe excellent diſpoſitions, which 
have produced fruits ſo honourable ; 
and have inabled him with more 
confidence of ſucceſs to ofter it to 
the world. 

That which his too early Death 
prevented him from doing, your 
LORDSHIP Will pleaſe to accept now 
it is done by one, to whom he 
tui commended this his fa- 

| vourite 


DEDICATION. 

vourite Production. Nor. ſhall 1 
eſteem it a ſmall recom dence for the 
pains taken to give it to the Publick, 
in a manner not wholly unworthy 
of its Author, that it has the ho- 
nour of your TLoxpsHr's appro- 
bation, and has given me this op- 
portunity to expreſs the very great 
eſteem with which I am, 


My Lozp, 
Your Lozpsnir's 
moſt Obedient, 


moſt Humble Servant, 


Thomas Amory. 


Ker will be thought needlats 
D for me to fay any thing by 
way of Preface, on the Uſe- 
fulneſs and Importance of 
| Moral Philoſophy, after what 
Mr. 6Rove has ſo largely diſcourſed on this 
ſubject in the INTRODUCTION; but it may 
be neceſſary to ſpeak ſomething of this par- 


ticular Syſtem, which is now offered to the 
Publick, 


It 
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redes 
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11 was e by Mr. GROVE, for the 
direction and aſſiſtance of Youth in the 
ſtudy of Morality ; and during more than 
Thirty Years that he uſed it for this pur- 
poſe, he was continually correcting and im- 
proving it. A little before his Death he 
had begun to tranſcribe it for the Preſs, 
and to inſert in their proper places the ad- 
ditional Obſervations and Reflections, which 
were, as they had occurred, written in the 
margin of his original Copy. On his 
Death-Bed he recommended the Work 
to my care, and I have endeavoured to 
anſwer the Truſt, by making the beſt uſe 
I could of his additional Obſervations and 
Corrections; inſerting theſe. in their proper 
places, and making ſuch alterations in con- 
formity to the other, as were neceſſary to 
render the whole conſiſtent with his lateſt 
and moſt exact ſentiments. 


1 am far from thinking, after all, that 
this Work will appear in that beauty and 
perfection, which the Author himſelf would 
bave given it, had he lived to compleat his 
Deſign. Yet 1 flatter myſelf, that the evi- 

5 dence 
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| dence of | his Principles, the clearneſs and 
ſtrength of his Reaſonings, and the beau- 


ty and juſtneſs with which he has deſcribed 


the ſeveral Virtues, are ſuch, that the 
friends of true Religion and Goodneſs will 
think the Work well deſerving the 3 


notice. 


The Illuſtrations from the antient Mo- 
raliſts and Poets will alſo recommend the 
Work to Readers of Taſte, the Tranſla- 
tions of which are added for the fake of 
the engliſh Reader; but for the exactneſs 
of theſe Mr. GROvE is not anſwerable. To 
render this Treatiſe more uſeful to the Stu- 
dents of Morality, there is added at the end 
of every Chapter a Liſt of the principal 
Writers, who have treated the particular 
ſubjects of each Chapter. But the judici- 
ous Reader will (as it is reafonable) deter- 
mine as to the merit of this Work from 
an attentive and impartial peruſal of it, ra- 
ther than from any thing here offered by 
way of recommendation: I will not there- 
fore detain him longer from the Work it- 
ſelf, but finith this Preface with returning 

my 
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my thanks to the many wont perſons, 
who by their Subſcriptions have encou e 
the 1 of this Work. 


Thomas Amory. 
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Srerlon . ORALITY, be. 
ing nothing elſe but 

the knowledge and 


practice of thoſe 


=> things that concern 
man as a Moral Agent, a Being endowed with 


underſtanding, liberty of choice, capable 
of acting in a reaſonable manner, that is, in 
a manner ſuitable to the dignity of his nature, 
and his rank and Ration in the univerſe, and 
thereby contributing. to his own happineſs, 
and that of his fellow-creatures, cannot, 
from this general idea of it, be ſuppoſed to 
be an idle or intricate ſpeculation, a mere 
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arnuſernent of the mind, of little or no uh 
in life, preſenting us only with ingenious 
h ypotheſes, and ſpecious conjectures, and 
better fitted to ingage a man in endleſs doubts 


and perplexities, than to ſettle him in a ſtate 


of ſolid and laſting ſatisfaction. On the con- 
trary, Morality is of the utmoſt importance 
to all mankind, lies level to the apprebenſions 
of the weakeſt minds, that are but ſincere 
and well diſpoſed, and is attended with all 
the certainty that any impartial and conli- 
Gerate perſon can deſire, 


SzcT10N II. i. It is of the utmoſt import- 
ance to all mankind. If there be any thing 
that deſerves the name of important; if it be 


not a thing indifferent in what ſtate of mind, 


and condition of life a man finds himſelf 
whether his Being is a pleaſure, or a burthen 
to him, his faculties are uſed or not uſed, 
imployed right or wrong, whether he injoys 
life or ſuffers it, is in favour with his Maker, 


and with himſelf, and approved by other in- 


telligent Beings, or at war with the whole 
world; if there be a difference in theſe things, 
the importance of Morality, which inſtructs . 
us to obſerve this difference, and to conduct 

ourſelves by it, muſt be undeniable, wy. 


SECTION III. The importance of Morali- 
is juſt the ſame as that of happineſs, with 
which it t bath an immediate and neceſſary 
con- 
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and Certainiy of Morality. 3 
connexion, All men deſire happineſs, the 
inclination ſticks cloſe, and is never to be 
put off. And, in general, they are not 
wrong in their notion of happineſs, appre- 
hending it to be a ſtate which hath no good 
wanting to it, no evi mingled with it; —_ 
the nearer any ſtate approaches this idea of 
perfection, the happier it is; but when they 
come to particulars, as they muſt do, in 
order to act rationally and conſiſtently, they 
are extremely divided. Now the deſign of 
Morality is to unite the diſtracted opinions 
of mankind in one uniform invariable idea 
of happineſs, to lead them to the injoy- 
ments in which it is to be found, and to di- 
rect to the means for the attainment of it. 
Their intereſt both in the preſent and future 


ſtate of their exiſtence depends upon it. 


Without ſome obſervation of its rules there 
could be no ſociety, or none but what was 
worſe than ſolitude ; Virtue is the cement 
that makes the union, in greater or leſſer 
combinations, from a community conſiſting 
of many millions down to a friendſhip be- 
tween two ſingle perſons, delightful and laſt- 
ing; and it ſupplies the ſweeteſt pleaſares, 
and. moft exalted entertainments: of retired 
life. In the conduct of his actions, the wiſe 
man, rejecting fancy and pation, and ex- 
ample, fetches all his meaſures from hence. 
It. was this led Monſieur Rapin to conjec- 
1 that the dæmon of Socrates was no- 
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4 / the Importance 
thing elſe than his knowledge of Morality, 
an habitual Prudence, which he had gained by 
bis experience of things, and his reflextons on 
their events, in which he was ſeldom miſta- 
ken. This character of his Prudence is 
confirmed by Xenophon *, who faith, in praiſe 
of it, that he never erred in his judgment of 
what he was to chooſe or reject, and needed 
not any one's aſſiſtance herein, being ſelf- 
_ ſufficient in this ſort of knowledge. Had 
the Poet carried the ſame juſtneſs of think- 
ing into every part of the doctrine of Morals 
that he diſcovers in ſome parts of it, and act- 
ed up to the account he gives of himſelf, 
none of the Philoſophers, not even Socrates 
himſelf, would have ſurpaſſed him. What 
can be more agreeably expreſſed, or with 
more ſpirit, than the ſentiments are in the 


following paſſages ? 


Quid verum, atq; decens, curo et rogo, et omnis 
in boc Jum. 


Virtutis vere cuftos, rigiduſg; ſatelles. 


— farda fluunt ingratag; tempora, qua fem 
Confiliumg; morantur agendi gnaviter id, quod 
qu pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus eque 
Agqusò neglectum pueris ſembuſq; nocebit. 
 Reſtat, ut his ego me ipfe regam ſolerg; elementis. 


. Invi dus, 
2. Reflexions upon Morality. 

| b Xenophon's Memorabil. Lib. iv. 

3 Horat. Lib. i. Epiſt. 1. 


oo 


5 


Tnvidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator; 
Nemo adeò ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere paſſit, 
Si modò culture patientem commodet aurem. 


and Certainty of Morality. h 


If you believe him, the inquiry, what is true 
and decent in manners, took him up intire- 
ly he was an inſeparable follower of Vir- 
tue impatient of every thing that inter- 
rupted him in the purſuit of that which is 
alike uſeful to the poor and the rich, and not 
to be neglected without equal danger to the 
young and the old and reſolved that this 
ſhould be the rule of his life, and the ſource 
of his joys whatever diſtemper the mind 
labours under, here is the cure, only liſten 
do the inſtructions of Virtue, and you will 

quickly find an alteration. | 


SECTION IV. The practic part is unoubt- 
edly the chief thing to be regarded, but not 
the only one. If the theory, without the 
practice, be like the advantage of eyes to one 
vho hath no active powers to be guided by 
them, or is too indolent to make uſe of them; 
the practice, without the theory, may too 
juſtly be compared to the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of a blind man, which for want of 
ſight to direct them, cannot be ſo uſefully 
imployed, either for his own, or the benefit 
of mankind. The conduct muſt neeeſſarily 
fluctuate in uncertainty, when it is not fixed 


=. by 
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by ſteady rules, of which the virtuous man 
had need bave the ſame clear view, as the 
traveller of his way, that he may not wan 
der from it. There is a very great ſatisfac- 
tion in knowing what a man does, and hy 
he ought to do it; but very little without 


SECTION V. It is true, the ſtudy of Mo- 
rality, in a philoſophical method, is not the 
Province of all, It is not neceflary that all 
ſhould enter into the depths of this ſcience, 
and purſue the chain of moral ideas, link 
after link, as far as it will lead them: but 
it is greatly to be wiſhed that all, who have 
leiſure and capacity for it, would apply 
themſelves to theſe inquiries; and even ne- 
ceſſary that ſome ſhould, in order to propa- 
gate juſter notions among thoſe who have 


not time, or patience, or ability, to think 


for themſelves, and to guard them againſt 
the dangerous impulſes of enthuſiaſm, the 
fallacious inſinuations of their paſſions, and 
the influence of prevailing cuſtoms, and per- 
nicious maxims, that by length of time have 
gained too much authority in the world. 
The Gentleman, who owes it to his birth 
and quality, and the ſuperior advantages of 
his condition, to get his mind more bright- 
enced and adorned, his judgment more cor- 
rect, bis ſentiments more generous and ex- 
alted, his actions more exquiſitely finiſh- 

ed, 


and Certainty off Morality. 5 
ed i, according to the exacteſt rules of truth, 
honour, and equity, than thoſe of the Vul- 
gar; who is capable of doing fo much good 
or harm by his opinions and example, 
whoſe Virtue is in ſo much the greater dan- 
ger as he hath more frequent and inviting 
opportunities to gratify all his inclinations, 
and who is expoſed to the attempts of per- 
ſons who make it their buſineſs to corrupt 
his Morals, that he may become the eaſier 
proſelyte to their wretched ſchemes of 1nfi- 
delity. The Lawyer , who hath it ſo often 
in his power to clear or confound the rights 

. © of 


a | animo cogites, | 
Quam vos facillime agitis, quam eſtis maxume 
Potentes, dites, fortunati, nobiles, | 

am maxume vos æquo animo zqua noſcere 
Oportet, ſi vos voltis'perhiberi probos. | 


Terent. Aaelp. Act III. Scen. iv. 


e Juris conſulti itaque, quod inter omnes conſtat, pleri- 
que cum legum ſtudio philoſophiam olim conjunxere, ex 
ejuſque principiis leges ſunt interpretati. Heinecci Antiquit. 
Roman. Fur iſprudent. illuſtrant. Syntagma, page 33. 

His explicatis, fons legum et juris inveniri poteſt. The ex- 


plication of thoſe things (that is, of the nature of man, the 


duties we are born to fulfil, and the bonds of ſociety) will 

oint us to the fountain of Laws and Right. — And again, 

on a Pretoris Edicto, Wc. The diſcipline of the Civil Law 
is not to be fetched from the Pretor's Edits, which is the 
method now moſt followed, nor from the Tavelve Tables, by 
the authority of which our Anceſtors were determined, but 
from the depths of Philoſophy. Cicer. de Leg. Lib. i. Se. 5. 
And afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, altè verò, et, ut oportet, 
a Capite, Ic. you are in the right to run up the ſubje& of 


our aps nes to its original, and they who handle the Civil 


Law after any other manner, do not ſo properly teach Jyſ- 


tice as the art of Wrangling. 
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8 ( the Importance, 

of mankind, to compoſe or widen their dif- 
ferences, to patroniſe or betray injured inno- 
cence, to vindicate a good cauſe, or te put 
a fair gloſs on a baggy urged, on one hand, 


by a ſenſe of duty, and the conſcious plea- 


ſure of always eſpouſing the juſter fide; 


tempted and ſollicited on the other by the 


proſpect of gain. The Divine, who not 
only ſtands in the room of the Prze/? in other 
Religions, but of the Ph:loſopber f, is by 
profeſſion an inſtructor and guide in the 
ways of Virtue, reads public lectures on the 
whole duty of man, and is ſuppoſed in a 
readineſs to anſwer thoſe who privately con- 
ſult him in dubious caſes : all theſe are under 
peculiar obligations to be well verſed in the 
ſcience of Morals, that they may do all the 
ſervice to the world that their characters 
and advantages give others a right to expect 
from thgem. © 5 . 


Srcriox VI. This, in a particular man- 
ner, is the concern of the perſons laſt named, 
I mean the Guides and Miniſters of the 
chriſtian Church. For how is it poſſible he 
ſhould be a good Preacher, who is not tho- 

„ roughly 


f Philoſophia virtutis continet & officii & bene vivendi 
diſciplinam ; quam qui profitetur, graviſſimam mihi ſuſti- 
nere perſonam videtur. Cicer. Orat. in L. C. Piſonem.— 
De illis vero rebus, quæ in Philoſophia verſantur, numquid, 
eſt quod quiſquam divinorum aut reſpondere ſoleat, aut 
conſuli, quid bonum fit, quid malum, quid neutrum ? De Di- 
vinat. Lib. ii. Sect. 4. 
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roughly acquainted with moral ſubjects? 
The Doctrines of Religion being intended 
to promote the obſervation of its Precepts, 
it is of the laſt conſequence that people 
ſhould be well inſtructed in their duty, and 
the bounds of Virtue and Vice be exactly 
marked out, not by telling them quam prope 
ad peccatum liceat accedere fine peccato, how 
near they may venture to approach' to a fin 
without ſinning (which hath been charged, 
not without reaſon, on the Caſviſts of the 
Roman Church) but by ſo ſtating, characte- 
riſing, and circumſcribing them, that they 
may not be miſtaken one for the other. 
But inſtruction is not all. After the Under- 
ſtanding is convinced, the harder taſk is ſtill 
behind, to bring over the Will to the inte- 
reſts of Virtue, which, as far as it is effect- 
ed in a moral and rational way, is beſt done 
by demonſtrating the neceſſity of moral 
duties; painting Virtue in its native charms, 
and ſetting before men the ſeveral motives 
to it ; in the choice of which a great deal of 
prudence is required, as well as {kill in the 
manner of repreſenting them, ſuitably to 
the time and place, and to the various cha- 
racters, views, and diſpoſitions of men. The 
art of governing his own paſſions, which is 
taught by this ſcience, will open him a way 
into the human heart, enable him better to 
. underſtand its weakneſſes, and unfold its 
artful doublings ; and, in a word, by well 
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10 of the Importance. 
ruling his own (in which conſiſts a great 
part of the character of a virtuous man) will 
give him an aſcendant over the paſſions of 
others, which he will know how to lead 
this way and that at pleaſure; the chief 
praiſe of the accompliſhed Orator. Upon 
this head, what a udicious Writers hath. 
obſerved merits well to be conſidered ; who, 
ſpeaking of the Defects of the Clergy as one 
cauſe of the preſent corruption of Chriſti- 
ans, takes notice, that Morality of all things 


is that which is the moſt ſuperficially hand- 


led in the greateſt part of Sermons; either 
from a prejudice againſt Morality, or a vain 
conceit of Learning, which makes men 
fooliſhly imagine, that to preach Morals ar- 
gues but an ordinary meaſure of parts, and 


little ſkill in divinity ; or from its being 


more difficult to treat of Morality in a pro- 

r manner than to explain doctrinal ſub- 
Jes. The faults of Preachers in this kind, 
which he remarks as moſt ordinary, are, 


that their Morality is too general, de efefive, 


and ſometimes. falſe ; being either too. re- 


miſs, or too ſevere, and ſometimes contra- 
dictory. 


SECTION VII. But againſt this there lies a 
popular and plauſible ohjection— What need 
of our going ſo far about? Morality is beſt 

ſtudied 


* 2 Treatiſe of the Cauſes of the preſent Cor- 


mption of Chriſtians, and the Remedies thereof. 
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ſtudied in the Scriptures. To examine theſe 
matters by Reaſon, when we have Revela- 
tion, a privilege ſo much ſuperior, is like 
lighting up a candle at noon-day. Dr. Ma- 
ther h, a Divine of New England, is ſo ſe- 
vere in his cenſure of Moral Philoſophy, as 
to call it by no better name than Impietas in 
artis formam redacta. And though l know 
of none who have run the charge ſo high as 
this Gentleman, yet too many out of a miſ- 
taten (though it ſhould be a real) zeal for 
Chriſtianity, have ſaid things not very fa- 
vourable to it, and which, if true, would 
oblige us to own, that the loſs would not be 
great if it were quite baniſhed the Schools. 
Dr. Waterland *, particularly, ſeems to a 
prehend, that one thing which hath occa- 
ſioned the growth of De:/m, hath been men's 
advancing Morality ſo much as they have 
done, He more than inſinuates the need- 
leſſneſs of this ſtudy by citing the authority 
of Mr. Locke * with applauſe, who, faith 
he, when entreated to draw up a Syſtem of 
Morals, returned this very wiſe and juſt an- 
ſwer. Did the world want a rule, I con- 
& feſs there could be no work ſo neceſſary, 
* nor ſo commendable ; but the Goſpel con- 
e tains ſo perfect a Body of Ethics, that 
e Reaſon may be excuſed from that inquiry, 

| « ſince 


* Manuductio ad Minifterium. 
i Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Chriſtian Sa« 


craments. 


k Locke's Letters, page 546, of the Fol, Ed. of his Works. 
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* fince the may find man's duty clearer and 
« eaſier in Revelation, than in herſelf.” 


SECTION VIII. But now, | what Horace! 
ſaith of the conjunction of nature and art 


in 2 


—— — Qlterius fic | 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amicò. 


ſeems to me juſtly applicable to the aſſiſt- 
ance that. Reaſon and Revelation mutually 
lend one the other in theſe ſearches. There 
can be no doubt that Morality is extremely 


| indebted to the Chriſtian Revelation on ſeve- 


ral accounts. For diſpelling the miſts in 
which it was involved, clearing its fight, re- 
ſtoring its liberty, and exciting it to the pur- 
ſuit of Virtue by the promiſe of divine aid, 
and the proſpect of the moſt glorious re- 
wards, Reaſon is to thank Revelation ; with- 
out whoſe help man would not have been 
able to diſcern his duty ſo plainly and eafily, 
or to have diſcharged it ſo ſucceſsfully as he 
may now do. Of which more at the con- 
clufion of this Work. But then after all 
this, and much more, to the advantage of 
Revelation, 1s granted, it will ſtill remain 
true, that inquiring into the foundations of 
moral goodneſs, as laid in the nature of 
things, and carefully fixing and diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ideas of the ſeveral virtues by right 


| Kea 0 
1 De Arte Poetica. Yon, 
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Reaſon, is not only a very innocent and a- 
greeable entertainment, but of ingular uſe 


to the Chriſtian. 


SECTION IX. It is a cd 3 the ill 
conſequences that may be ſhewn to have 
; proceeded from an unacquaintance with theſe 
inquiries. From whence but from the want 
of juſt notions of right and wrong, reaſon- 
able and unreaſonable, fit and unfit, of what 
is true, honourable, and lovely, and the con- 
trary, came that unworthy idea of the Deity, 
which in effect leaves out his Moral Attri- 
butes, or moſt miſerably disfigures and miſ- 
repreſents them? As the Heathens would 
never have had that opportunity to corrupt 
the principles of Natural Religion, had they 
not begun with thoſe of Morality, firſt of 
all ſuiting their moral belief to their immoral 
practices, then in their vain ' imaginations 
ſetting up Gods like themſelves ; after much, 
the ſame manner hath Revealed. Religion ſuf- 
fered among the profeſſors of it. Their Rea- 
ſon bath been firſt ſet wrong, and then their 
Religion. Can it be ſuppoſed that the dife 
tinction betwixt God's ſecret and revealed 
Will, in the ſenſe it is meant by ſome per- 
ſons, the doQtrine of the Divine Sovereignty, 
as ſtated by the ſame men, and of Abſolute 
Decrees, ' would have got footing in the 
chriſtian world, if the eſſential and ever- 
ere differences I in things had been 9 


Iy 
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If U ad, and men had ade that 
> &o Moral Per fe&ions of God, ſignifying. 
nothing elſe but the unchangeable determi- 
nations of his Will, in conformity to theſe 
differences; all ſuch notions concerning the 
Decrees of God, and his dealings with man- 
kind, as are abſolutely repugnant. to the 
cleareſt conceptions of Fuſtice, Goodneſs, 
Sincerity, &c. muſt needs be falſe, and 
therefore cannot be taught men by God?. 
From the ſame ſource the wrong apprehen- 
ſions of Chriſtianity ſo common in the world 
had their original Had not men been 
ſhamefully ignorant of the nature of Moral 
Truth, muſt they not have ſeen the indiſpen- 
fable obligation of the Moral Law; and, 
while they ſaw this, could they, unleſs de- 
praved in the diſpoſition of their minds, 
have repreſented the Goſpe! as a contrivance 
of Divine Wiſdom to conduct men to hap- 
pineſs by a ſhorter and eafier way than 
that of a ſober, righteous and godly life, 


as it is well uae the Antinomans have 
done ? 


1 Sat I X. The unhappy uſe of Serip- 
be arg 1s another thing prevented by 
this ſoundneſs in the moral underſtanding. 
Dectpit exemplar vitiis imitabjle w. An ex- 
ample, for the greater part good, that hath 

y mixtures in it, which are eaſily imi- 
tated, will deceive without care, In the 


= Horat, Lib. i, Epiſt. 19. Sacred 
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Sacred Writings we find perſons, commended, 
becauſe of their general character, who ne- 
vertheleſs had very great failings; or actians, 
on account of ſomething praiſe-worthy in 
them, though in other reſpects culpable. 
This will help us in underſtanding the elo- 
giums given to the Worthies, mentioned in 
the Eleventh to the Hebrews far their Faith, 
which either formed their general behaviour, 
or influenced them upon particular occa- 
ſions, of whom there were ſeveral who had 
things. exceptionable in their character. 
When the intrinſic good or evil of actions 
is not regarded as it ought to be, too many, 
without diſtinguiſhing betwixt the good and 
the bad, follow that they like beſt; as the 
example of Rabab, particularly, when they 
are tempted to lie. And ſo when they ob- 
ſerve, that David bears ſuch a high charac- 
ter in ſacred Hiſtory, as to be Riiled a man af 
ter God's own heart * (notwithſtanding thaſe 
paſſages of his life which can by no means 
be juſtified). eſpecially when it is added, 
that he did that which was right in the fight of 
_ the Lord, excepting in the matter of Uriah; + 
having no clear and ſettled notions as to theſe 
things, and glad to lay hold on any pre- 
tence, they conclude, that, ſetting afide the: 
crimes of murther and adultery, the tungs 
objected againſt him, if generally blame- 
able, yet were not ſo in him; and that it is 
| not, 


1 Sam. xiii, 14. 8 i Kings xv. 3. 
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not ſo much the /n committed, as the 

perſons committing them that we are to 
conſider, together with the circumſtances; 
which may be ſo peculiar as almoſt to ſanc- 
tify any action; as when a good cauſe is 
promoted, though by. means not the moſt 
honourable, and againſt the enemies of the 
true Religion. And then taking it for 
granted, that the circumſtances they are in 
are of this nature, they will not ſcruple 
what others, who have better ſtudied the 
true foundations of moral good and evil, or 
been taught them in the diſcourſes they 


have heard or read, regard as highly crimi- 


nal. And, accordingly, this hath too often 
in fact been the uſe made of ſuch Scripture- 
Examples. Thus Cromwell's friend being 
aſked, how he could excuſe all the preva- 
e rications, and other ill things of which he 
te and his party were viſibly guilty in the con- 
c duct of their affairs, (replied) they believed 
&« there were great occaſions in which ſome 
e men were called to great ſervices, in the 
et doing of which they were excuſed from the 
t common rules of Morality; ſuch were the 

t practices of Ehud and Jael, Sampſon and 


David; and by this they fancied they had 


** a privilege from obſerving the ſtandin 
„rules. It is very obvious (faith the“ Hi- 


85 in how * this principle may be car- 


| ried, 
by Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Tang, Folio. Vol. . 


page 46. 8vo. page 62. 
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te ried, and how all juſtice and mercy may 


« be laid aſide on this e by every 
10 wild Enthuſiaſt.“ 


8 S 0 How eaſily are the Precepts 
of Scripture miſunderſtood by people of 
weak heads, or a wrong turn of mind, when 
they have never been accuſtomed to reaſon 
about moral duties, nor been well inſtructed 
in them by others? Where commands are 
delivered in a parabolical and figurative ſtyle 
(as many of thoſe in our Saviour's Sermon on 
the Mount are, if thy enemy ſmite thee on 
the one cheek, turn the other alſo, &c.) or in 
general and unlimited terms, as lend, hoping 
for nothing again refijt not evil — 
dvants obey your maſters in all things wear 
not at all, &c. the meaning of ſuch precepts, 
though eaſy enough to men of ſober ſenſe, 
that think it no crime to uſe their Reaſon in 
Religion, 1s liable to be miſtaken by perſons 
who with an enthuſiaſtical imagination have 
not ſufficient ſtrength of judgment to guide 
it; or, which is as bad, to be miſrepreſented 
to ſuch by others that have their deſigns to 
ſerve upon them. Of ſo great uſe is a ra- 
tional view of things to keep the Chriſtian 
from thoſe miſapprehenſions, and miſappli- 
cations of the Dactrines, Examples, and 
Precepts of Scripture, which he might 
otherwiſe be apt to run, of be led, into. 


C | __ 
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SECTION XII. It is further highly proper | 
that, as Chriſtianity is a moſt reaſonable in- 
Nitotion, all that profeſs it ſhould be made 
ſenſible of its being ſo, to the end they may 
give it the honour due to it above all other 
Religions, be the more firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the belief of its truth, admire and adore 
the divine perfections therein diſplayed, and 
Have their hearts more delightfally and im- 
moveably attached to it. But now of this 
ſuperior reafonableneſs of the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution, none have ſo clear a diſcernment 
as thoſe who are the beſt judges of the in- 
comparable beauty and b of its Pre- 
cepts; as, ceteris paribus, none can pretend 
to make fo exact an eſtimate of theſe, as 
perſons, who being habituated to moral and 
divine contemplations, are able to demon- 
ſtrate the general plan of the Goſpel to be 
formed on the higheſt Reaſon, And as ſuch / | 
perſons do beſt apprehend the reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity, ſo likewiſe its truly noble 
and excellent deſign; finding the entire 
ſcheme, after the cloſeſt ſurvey of it, to be 
intended and admirably adapted to the exal- 
tation and improvement of human nature, 
that, being made conformable to the divine 

| in 

8 Certi i interim ſumus nihil anquam veris Rationis noſtræ 
dictatis contradictorium a Deo unquam revelari poſſe. Im- 

mo Sacras Scripturas 7deo credimus a Deo ſeu Naturæ autore 
proficiſci, quoniam leges naturales ubique illuſtrant, muni- 


unt, promoventque. Cumberland de . Naturæ Pro- 
legom. Sect. xxvu, 
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in purity and bolineſs, it may by this means 
be more and more fitted to reſemble it in 
felicity too. 
And whereas ſome are ready to think we 
pay more reſpect to the Revealer, by taking 
every part of the Revelation ſolely upon his 
authority, without inquiring into the rea- 
ſons of his commands any further than he 
hath been pleaſed to point them out in the 
Scriptures ; this is certainly a miſtake, fince, 
beſides the dependence which the proof of 
_ Chriſtianity, from its 1ntrinfic evidence, 
hath upon it, we may truly ſay, that God 
hath ſhewn us what is good, and why it is 
good, by our own frame, and that of the 
univerſe, in which he ſpeaks to us as pro- 
perly, though nat ſo fully, as he does in the 
Scripture. And why hath the Supreme Be- 
ing thus diſcovered to us by our Reaſon the 
ground and foundation of moral duties, but 
with an intent we ſhould take notice of it? 
Some will think it a judicious obſervation of 
Chryſeftom *, examining that queſtzon, why 
God, when he commanded men 7o honour 
their parents, not to fill, &c. adds not any 
reaſon to ſhew the equity of theſe laws, that 
the reaſon of this was, that theſe things were 
already known to the whole world, being 
maxims of natural light ; whereas, the Law, 
which regards the Sabbath, being a poſitive 
e Lau 


As quoted by Pafenderf de Jure Naturæ et Gentium. 
Lib. ii. Cap. 3. Sect. 20. d | 
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Law (meaning, I ſuppoſe, as it challenges a 
ſeventh part of time, and ſuch a particular 
ſeventh, with ſome other appendages of the 
Law) is followed with a large account of 
the reaſon that led the Creator to impoſe the 
obſervation of this feaſt on the Jews. Since 
by being Chriſtians we do not ceaſe to be 
men, and the light of Reafon, inſtead of 
being extinguiſhed by that of Revelation, 
ſhines the brighter, it cannot be improper 
that, among the motives and principles of 


Hur e eee to the divine commands, thoſe 


drawn from the reaſon of things ſhould con- 


ſpire with ſuch as are peculiar to the Goſ- 


pel; by which alliance they will, indeed, 
receive the greater force one from the other: 
nor will our obedience be the leſs acceptable 
to God, the Father of Lights, whether of 
Reaſon or Revelation, and the Author of Na- 
ture, as well as the God of Grace. 


SECT10N XIII. The ſame thing is neceſ- 
fary in order to adjuſt the reſpective value and 
importance of duties. Duties equally com- 
manded in the Word of God may happen to 
interfere in the exerciſe of them, on ſome 
occaſions, In ſuch a juncture, which ſhall 
take place? Doubtleſs, thoſe that are of the 
greateſt weight. But which are theſe ? Per- 
ſons uſed to reſolve the obligations of man- 
kind into the reaſon and nature of things 


will not find it very ditticult to be able to 


tell 
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tell which. The Chriſtian Lawgiver him- 
ſelf calls moral-duties the werghtier matters 
of the Law; which is a plain intimation that 
theſe are to be preferred to poſitive Inſtitu- 
tions, purely as ſuch ; and this not only in 
theory, but practice, unleſs when the poſi- 
tive appointment hath ſome ſuperior moral 
duty mixed with it, that requires more im- 
mediate notice; in which caſe, it is not really 
the poſitive duty that is preferred to the mo- 
ral, but one moral duty to another: for a- 
mong moral duties themſelves there are de- 
grees of excellence and dignity, and, conſe- 
quently, of obligation to perform, and of 
guilt in the violation of them. To be able 
to marſhal all the virtues and duties of the 
_ chriſtian lite, and affign to each the degree 
of inward reſpect, as well as the proper time 
and place to the exerciſe of it, we had need 
know what it is, in the nature of things, 
that conſtitutes moral excellence, and be uſed 
to compare ideas with one another by ſome _ 
common and immutable ſtandard, 


SECTION XIV. Add this conſideration 
more; that the objection. againſt Chriſti- 
anity from the ſeverity of its Precepts is bet- 
ter capable of being anſwered this way, to 
the ſatisfaction of the profeſſors of it, who 
may be tempted to think it might have born 
leſs hard upon their inclinations ; and the 
ſilencing its enemies, who are glad of any 
C 3 thing 
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thing at which to cavil. For when it iv 
demonſtrated, that the beſt and moſt refined 
Reaſon gives its ſuffrage to the ſame duties, 
ſuch as ſelf-denial, the forgiveneſs of inju- 
ries, and the like; and that ſome or other 
of the moſt virtuous and knowing Heathens 
have ſeen and taught the reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch duties, the objection vaniſhes ; 'the 
enemies of the Goſpel have nothing to fay 
againſt it that will bear examination ; and 
they that own the obligations of it go on 
more chearfully in the way of their duty, 
and dare not, for ſhame, mention the diffi- 
culty of virtues, that were not only ac- 
knowledged, but practiſed too, in an infe- 
rior degree, by men who had not the fame 
glorious motives, and powerful affiſtances 
to animate them. In fine, the Propbets 
appeal to the natural ſenſe of men's minds, 
He bath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good, 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
ro do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God %, And the ſame do 
the Writers of the New Teſtament, Whatſo- 
ever things are true, whatſoever things are 
venerable, whatſoever things are juſt, what- 
ſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of good report ; 
F there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, 
think on theſe things", Of which good- | 
neſs of the things commanded by God, and 
| 5 love- 


1 Micah, vi. 8. r Phil, iv. 8, 
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lovelineſs of Virtue, two men of equal piety 
have more diſtinct or confuſed conceptions, 
according to the clearneſs and adequateneſs 


of their ideas on moral ſubjects; and the 


perfection of the practical judgment, which, 
no leſs than that of the ſpeculative, muſt 
very much depend. on the frequent and right 


_ exerciſe of it. I have ſpent more time upon 


this objection than it deſerves, upon the ac- 
count of its being ſo common, and repre- 
ſented as a dead weight on all attempts to 
ſupport the credit of Moral Philoſophy. 


 SecTIONn XV, ii. Morality lies level to the 
apprebenſions of the weakeſt minds, if ſin- 
cere and well diſpoſed. It doth not require 
an uncommon capacity to underſtand the 
character of an honeſt and good man, what 
are his predominant qualities, and what the 

duties by the uniform conſtant diſcharge of 
which he approves his integrity; nor to fee 
the beauty of ſuch a character. Not that 
the light of fruth, even moral truth, and 


the objects diſcoverable by it, are to be per- 


ceived with as little trouble and pains as this 
corporeal light, and the general ſpectacle of 
nature, which forces itſelf upon the ſenſe 
whether we will or no. Moral objects are 
only to be diſcerned in a moral way, by the 


exerciſe of thaſe intellectual faculties with 


which our Maker hath endowed us, There 
muſt be ſome degree of attention, and free- 


C4 dom 
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dom from prejudice, otherwiſe, we ſhall he 
no judges of this ſort of beauty and propor- 
tion. We may have a general idea of ſome- 
thing owing from us to God, and our fellow- 
creatures, and of a right behayiour as to 
ourſelves, but then it will be confuſed and 
indiſt inct, like the firſt view of ſome excel- 
lent piece of perſpective, which only offers 
to the eye a few rude irregular parts of a 
noble building, or other object, lying with- 
out any order, till the eye hath dwelt upon 
it for ſome time; and then the hidden 
beauties come forth to ſight, every part ap- 
pears to be nicely framed, and all together 
make one elegant and harmonious ole, 
And it is the praiſe of this fort of know- 
ledge, that where there is this attention and 
liberty of mind, little elſe is neceſſary to 
make a man a tolerable maſter of it; which 
cannot be always ſaid of ab/tra aud meta- 
phyſical, or mathematical and phyſical diſco— 
veries, Theſe lie quite out of the way of 
common minds, they ſtrain their faculties, 
and perplex their thoughts. Even nature 
| herſelf, whoſe ſuperficial beauties are ſo ob- 
vious to the ſenſe, and ſtrike it fo ſtrongly, 
is a perfect myſtery to the greater part of 
ſpectators, as to the connexion of the parts, 
the extent of the whole frame, and the, laws 
by which ſhe conducts her operations; they 
know nothing of theſe things, and can hard- 
ly be made to conceive them. 


Ser. 
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SECTION XVI. Not that it can be expe&- 
ed the notions of common people ſhould have 
the regularity and exactneſs which we look 
for in Syſtems; that they ſhould be able to 
deduce the rights or duties of human-kind 
from their firſt principles, and to explain 
and unfold them to others. In theſe things 
it is the Scholar hath the advantage of the 
Mechanic, and ought to be a better Mo- 
raliſt than he. But though it is not for 
every one to be able to trace up the ſtream 
to its fountain- head, or to find out truth by 
his own unguided ſearches, much leſs to do 
it with any degree of perfection, yet every 
one hath an ability of diſtinguiſhing right 
and wrong when they are fairly propoſed to 
him, to underſtand the foundations of them, 
and the agreement or diſagreement of chis | 
ſort of ideas when they are ſet before him in 
a plain and judicious manner. Morality, 
being the concern of all, muſt be within 
the reach of all, And it may be obſerved 
to the honour of the divine wiſdom and 
goodnefs, that there is ſomething in the 
human frame that very much facilitates our 
intimacy with objects of this nature. Mo- 
ral truths have a double congruity with the 
mind of man, that of truth, and that of 
goodneſs ; by one of which they take hold of 
the underſtanding, by the other of the heart. 
And it is often ſeen that the rectitude of the 

2 heart 
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heart is, in theſe matters, a great help to 
the weakneſs of the head. This is no little 
encouragement to the ſtudy of Morality, to 
all thoſe that are in a fituation for it,- that 
they have ſuch a proſpect of ſucceſs in their 
inquiries, and ſhall be able to communicate 
the reſult of their ſearches to others with fo 
little trouble, and by this means diffuſe light 


and happineſs all around them ; eſpecial, | 
when it is added, 


Werten XVII. ii. Morality i is attended 
with all the certainty that any conſiderate 
and impartial perſon can deſire. The cer- 
tainty is proportionable to the importance. 
And what but this hath made the Matbe- 
matics ſo much courted? Truth will al- 
ways be agreeable to an inquiſitive mind. 
And if all, how much more etbical truth, 
ſuppoſing the taſte of the mind not to be 
vitiated, which is at once fitted to rouſe the 
affections, and to ſatisfy the underſtanding; 
under the conduct of which every faculty 

hath its proper imployment, and the whole 
man as a ſenfitrve, a moral, and an intellee- 
tual Being, finds his advantage? The Data, 
on which Morality is eſtabliſhed, the Da- 
ries it preſcribes, and the Happineſs it pro- 


miſes, are too evident to be 1 called in 
queſtion. 


SECT, 
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SecT. XVIII. 1. The Data, or things 
taken for granted, and that ſerve as fir 
principles to this ſcience, are indubitably 
certain, Particularly theſe fa, vis. that 
there is ſuch a Being as God, and ſuch a 
creature as Man, Theſe are ſuppoſed as 
objects, without which Morality could have 
no exiſtence; the former, likewiſe, as the 
original cauſe of all being, action, and in- 
joyment, the very life and ſoul of moral 
agents, and of moral duties s. It is preſu- 
med, as already proved, that here is a God, 
a ſupreme intelligence, the firſt and beſt 
of Beings, poſſufſed of every moral, as well 
as of all other, excellence, in the moſt tran» 
ſcendent degree, the Perent, Governor, and 
Fudge, of the univerſe. That there is ſach 
a ſpecies of reaſonable Beings as mankind, 
related after various manners to God, and 
to one another, is alſo laid down as an un- 
controverted truth. Let the divine, or even 
the human nature be in other reſpects never 
ſo myſterious and unknown, we have yet 
all the knowledge of both that is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to regulate our behaviour ac- 
cording to the preſent ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of our Being; nor does the unavoid- 
able ignorance we labour under argue the 
uncertainty and imperfection of out Mo- 
| ; _ 'rality, 

* See the Author's Demonſtration of the Being and At- 
tributes of God, in his Poſthumous Works. Vol. IV. 
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rality, ſo much as of our Metaphyſics, and 
Natural Philoſophy. What though we are 
not able to conceive of. ſe/f-exiſtence, eter- 
nity, omniſcience, . or any other attribute as 
infinite? Notwithſtanding this, the general 
idea of God as the center of all perfection, 
and the fountain of all good, as a Creator, 


Preſer ver, Benefactor, and Ruler, this idea, 


I fay, fo fruitful of practical propoſitions, : 
is plain enough, how little ſoever we com- 
prehend of the mode of exiſtence of any 
one attribute, or of exerting any one opera- 
tion. - And fo, of the ſoul of man, as a 
cogitative, ſelf. determining Being, what it 


is, and how. zt acts, of the ſecret tie that 


unites it to the body, and their mutual de- 
pendence upon each other, we are able to 


frame but very dim notions, and uncertain 


conjectures. But the idea of man, by which 
every man's own actions, and thoſe of others 


towards him, are to be formed, being only 


that of a rational, free, and ſenſitive agent, 
(of all which we have experience every mo- 
ment in ourſelves) is eaſy and obvious to all. 
The intrinſic nature of theſe ſeveral powers, 
is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, more curious than 


uſefal. 


Src ION XIX. And then, as to the exiſt- 
ence of other Beings, beſides himſelf; ſince 
no man can have the leaſt reaſon to make a 
ſerious doubt of it, every man's obligations 

will 
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will be the very ſame, though there. ſhould 
be a bare poſſibility of things not exiſting 
that appear to exiſt ; inaſmuch as the rule 
of judgment, and conſequently of action, 
to reaſonable Beings, is, or ought to be, 

what appears, not what appears nor ; other- 
wiſe, it will not be unreaſonable to act a- 
gainſt every appearance of truth and reali- 
5), that is, to chooſe utter darkneſs to walk 
in, as better than the cleareſt -day-light, 
which | is abſurd. This, by the way, ſhews 
the folly and guilt of a life abandoned to 
inclination, without all regard to God and 
man, upon the principles of the Sceptic 
himſelf; there being few, I believe, fo 
given up to a doubting humour as not to 
allow one thing to be more probable than 
another; in particular, that there is a world 
of men and other Beings, and a God that 
ruleth over all. And if this be acknow- 
ledged but probable, the obligation is not on- 
ly probable but certain to act after the ſame 
manner, as if the ſuppoſition of God or man's 
not exiſting could be reduced to an expreſs 
contradiction. 


SECTION XX. 2. Anſwerable to the evi- 
dence of the 7hings given, or demanded, in 
Morality, is that of the Duttes preſcribed. 
This will be ſhewn more diſtinctly and 
largely under the Demonſtration of the Lau 
* Nature, and in treating the Particular 
Virtues, 
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Virtues. At preſent, I ſhall only make two 
or three general Obſervations. The firſt is 
concerning the fundamental duty of all Mo- 
rality, viz. a fincere endeavour to know, 
and, as far as known, to perform all the 
duties we ſtand obliged to. This inquiry, 
being previous to all particular duties, is 
very properly called the fundamental duty, 
And nothing more certain, than that neither 
leſs, nor more, than this is required of any 
man, That % than this will not acquit 
us may be eafily demonſtrated. For upon 
the firſt glance of his thoughts every reaſon- 
able Being muſt be invincibly conſcious that 
not exiſting alone in the univerſe, but only 
as a ſmall part of a vaſt ſyſtem, to which 
himſelf and all his actions bear ſome rela- 
tion, it is very poſſible that every kind of 
behaviour may not be, and highly probable 
that it is not, alike proper; (not to put the 
caſe of a reaſonable Being ſuppoſed to know 
of no other exiſting, which is purely ima- 
ginary) that therefore he ought to inquire 
what behaviour is moſt proper in order to 
make it the rule of his own conduct. It is 
next to impoſſible for any one that thinks 
and reaſons to avoid this reflexion, or to 
withſtand the conviction it carries along 
with it. So much then is neceſſary, and no 
more, becauſe more than this is impoſſible. 
We can do no more than inquire impartialiy, 
and then hone/tly af according to the. beſt 
T judg- 


»- 
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judgment we can make of things, after 
having inquired into them; all beyond this 


: iſ npollible, and therefore no part of our 
| —_ 


rer XXI. The next obſervation or 
ſtep is, that behaviour muſt apparently be 
moſt reaſonable that bears the greateſt cor- 
reſpondence to my own, and the nature of 
other intelligent Beings, and to the relations 
ſubſiſting between us. Other Beings, unleſs 
they have a falſe notion of things, muſt 
needs be beſt pleaſed with ſuch a behaviour, 
as the ſame behaviour muſt naturally yield 
moſt pleaſure to my own mind, it being the 
only one that I can approve in myſelf or 
others, And here too I tread on 'firm 
ground as before. Do I take care of my 
Being and faculties, and purſue my on 
true happineſs? And am I affected after a 
friendly manner to other intelligent Beings 
This is the deciding point. Virtue imme- 
diately conſiſts in the acts and diſpoſitions 
of the mind, and as theſe are capable of 
being well known, and are invariably the 
ſame, the idea of Virtue is determinate and 
immutable. In regard of external actions, 
the moral good or evil of theſe is not in- 
trinfic and immediate, but wholly depends 
upon thoſe inward aQts and principles with 
which they are connected, and from which 
they take their riſe, Whatever —_— 
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behaviour proceeds from a prevailing regard 
to my own real improvement and happineſs, 
and amicable affections towards other Beings 
that come within my cognizance, is demon- 


ſtrably right. 


SECTION XXII. Concerning theſe out- 
ward actions then, the only queſtion is, how 
in every circumſtance I ſhall be able to ap- 
prove the integrity and rectitude of: my 
heart? Or which way of acting is moſt a- 
dapted to anſwer this end? And it is very 
happy that, excepting in ſome extraordinary 
caſes, there is no one, ſollicitous to find the 
right road, but may do it without much dif- 
ficulty, and be very ſure of it too. In the 
common train of life is it ſo hard to deter- 
mine whether by doing or not doing an ac- 
tion propoſed, or doing the contrary, I ſhall 
be my own friend, and the friend of man- 
kind, ſhall keep cloſeſt to the character of a 
good man, a good neighbour, a good mem- 
ber of a family, a good citizen, a good ma- 
giſtrate or ſubject, and of one grateful to the 


Deity on whom he conſtantly depends? Let 


us only obſerve how the caſe ſtands between 
us and thoſe whoſe intereſt we heartily de- 


fire and rightly apprehend. Are we often at 


a Joſs about our actions as they reſpect ſuch 
perſons, or apt to miſtake in thoſe things 
which juſtice and benevolence demand 
from us? No more ſhould we ordinarily be 

: in 


— 
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in other caſes, relating to ſelf-government, 
juſtice in our intercourſes with mankind, and 

| piety and devotion towards God, if our judg- 

ments were not perverted by wrong affecti- 
ons, and much more if they were helped and 
inlightened by right ones. 


SECTION XXIII. As to actions confeſ- 
ſedly doubtful we have another way of com- 
ing at certainty even in theſt; for duty being 
a relative term, bearing a conſtant propor- 
tion to the knowledge and abilities of the 
agent, the difference between ſeveral agents 
in the degrees of underſtanding, and in con- 
ſequenee of that, in the appearance of the 
ſame action, which by one of them is eſ- 
teemed diſputable, by another not, makes 
no odds, as to the certainty of the general 
rule of proceeding, which is always to act 
according to the greateſt evidence. Though 
a perſon of ſuperior pe ſhould be at 
a certainty where one of a lower claſs can 
reach no further than probability, yet that 
this latter is bound to follow the greater 
probability (I «tian, as it appears upon tbe 
whole, or in the final queſtion, all things con- 
ſidered, ought the action to be done or left un- 
done, or may it be done or not?) is no more 
to be doubted than that the former ought 
to govern himſelf by his certain knowledge. 
Were there no abſurdity in counteracting a 
lefler degree of eyidence, there would be 
OS | D none 
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none in reſiſting the higheſt, theſe two dif- 
fering only as a greater quantity from a 
ſmaller, not as more or leſs real. The mag- 
nitude of a Mite, is as truly magnitude, 
though it be not ſo ſenſible, as that of an 
Elephant. So a leſſer fault or folly, may 
be as certainly a fault, or folly, as a greater 
one. | ph 


SECTION XXIV. Upon the whole then, 
in what conſtitutes a virtuous temper and 
character, greater certainty cannot be de- 


fired, there being all that is neceſſary, ſup- 


poſing a conformity of practice, to ſecure 
felf-approbation, the approbation of the 


Deity, and that of all wiſe and good men; 
abundantly enough to anſwer all the needs 


and exigencies of the moral world, in the 


preſent ſtate of it; the preſervation and good 


order of which depend upon the knowledge 
we have of the moral diftinctions of actions, 
and the influence this knowledge hath upon 
us, in like manner as the health and vigour 
of our natural —— our know- 
ing and obſerving the quals of our food 
and phyſic, and other things relating to the 


body; with this difference, that the know- 


ledge of the nature of actions, morally con- 
ſidered, is generally as much clearer and 
more certain than that of phyfical cauſes and 
effects, as our moral life is more important 
than our natural, : 1 

_=_ - Finally; 
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Finally; We have all the certainty con- 
cerning moral duties that is requiſite to our 
attaining the happineſs of moral agents; as 
will be preſently ſhewn. It is judiciouſly 
obſerved by an admirable Writer in this 
way, that in external operations, where the 
queſtion is often perplexed by the multipli- 
city of circumſtances, our not being able 


always to arrive at preciſe determinations, 


no more affects the certainty of Morality, 
that it does the truth and uſefulneſs of the 
principles of Geometry about the meaſuring 
of Lines, Surfaces, and Solids, that neither 
by the Senſes nor the help of Inſtruments it 
is poſſible to effect a Line perfectly ſtrait, 
or a Surface perfectly plain or ſpherical, or 
a Body perfectly regular. It is enough that 
we approach ſo near to the utmoſt exact- 
neſs, that nothing of any moment to hu- 
man uſe is wanting. And ſo much may be 
attained by the principles of moral doctrine. 

—The method, the rules of operatiqns, 
and the way of deducing one thing from 
another are the ſame (in Morality, as in 
Mathematics) neither do the uſes of life re- 
quire a complete accuracy, any more than 


the ſame is neceſſary in meaſuring Planes and 
Solids. = 
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Cumberland de Legibus Naturz, Cap. iv. Where there 
is a moſt ingenious compariſon between Algebra and Mora- 


ity as to the method of finding out Truth, and teaching it 
when found, 74 SS) 
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Morality is happineſs; and will any one ſay 
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SECTION XXV. Another celebrated Au- 
thor * hath remarked that moral quantities, 
as they are not capable of being adjuſted in 
their matual proportions with ſo much ex- 
actneſs as phyfical quantities are, ſo they do 
not need ſuch a preciſion, but allow of a la- 
titude. Thus in eſtimating the merit of per- 
ſons, the value of things and actions, the 
proportion of the puniſhment to the crime, 
and in the exerciſe of the greater part of the 
virtues, excepting Juſtice, for inſtance, Libe- 
rality, Gratitude, Equity, Charity, &c. there 
is a certain latitude or extent. It cannot be 
denied that the nature of the ſubjef? matter * 
is different in moral and mathematical ſci- 
ences; and according to this difference in the 


ſubject there is a like difference in the kind of 


evidence; from which it will by no means 


follow, that becauſe the evidence to be ex- 
pected in Morality is not the ſame as that of 
the Mathematics, that therefore it is not ſa- 
tisfactory. What hath been ſaid, if ] miſtake 


not, ſhews the contrary, To this let it be 


added, 


SECTION XXVI. iii. Morality gives ſa- 
tisfaction, where it is moſt of all deſireable, 
in the inquiry after happineſs. The end of 


that 


* Pyffendorf. de jure Naturæ et Gentium. Lib. I. Cap. ii. 
0. TY | 
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that happineſs is an impoſſible attainment ? 
A moſt wiſe and good God hath made am- 
ple proviſion for other creatures, that they 
might reach the ends to which they incline, 


and for which by their ſeveral natures he 
hath fitted them ; and it is hard to conceive, 
that man only ſhould be under a neceſſity of 
falling ſhort of the happineſs of which he is 
capable. It is poſſible for God to make man 
happy, the thing does not imply a contra- 


diction; nor is there any incapacity in the 


ſubject to oppoſe it; for being furniſhed both 
with Underſtanding and Will, man wants 
not the principles of fruition. And who can 
doubt, but that infinite power can ſupply 
objects of injoyment adequate to the faculty. 
Certain it is then that God can make man 
happy, and becauſe he is infinitely good we 
are juſtified to infer that he , do it, with 
this only condition, that man be not wanting 
to himſelf, 


But as man is not now in a ſtate of inno- 


| cence, but degeneracy, this argument may 


be thought to loſe ſomewhat of its force and 
evidence; I will therefore place the matter 
in a different light. We will not then make 
the end of Morality to be the higheſt point 
of happineſs, that it is abſolutely poſſible: for 
man to injoy, but the higheſt attainable by 
man in the preſent circumſtances of his 
Being, conſidered as frail and degenerate, 
whatever that happineſs ſhould prove ta be; 

1 and 
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and of this Morality is ſecured, as the cer- 
tain portion of thoſe who faichfully follow 
its rules. For fince there is a God, a Being 
of almighty power, and the fountain of all 
moral perfection, this God cannot but love 
thoſe moſt who moſt reſemble him; not 
only as all Beings delight in a ſimilitude of 
nature, but as that which conſtitutes this 
likeneſs is in itſelf moſt excellent and love- 
ly. And what God delights in and ap- 
proves, he cannot but diſtinguiſh by ſuit- 
able marks of his favour ; Rr all whom 
God wills to be happy, muſt be as happy 
as he wills them to be, fince he wants not 
power to accompliſh his Will. This not 
only proves the greateſt happineſs to be the 
aſſured reward of the virtuous, but that 
there muſt. be an after life, when this re- 
ward ſhall be beſtowed ; foraſmuch as it is 
not fully and exactly conferred in the pre- 
ſent ſtate, The natural tendencies and ef- 
fects of Virtue and Vice obvious to all, ſhew 
them with certainty what God approves or 
diſapproves. Virtue naturally produces hap- 
pineſs, Vice miſery ; ſo that if the virtu- 
ous man always 1njoyed the natural effects 
of his Virtue, and the vicious man ſuffered 
the natural effects of his viciouſneſs, there 
would be no compariſon between them in 
point of happineſs. But foraſmuch as this 
order of things does not always take place 
in Pons life, it muſt be a ſatisfaction that 
we 


ſons much after the ſame manner. 
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we can have recourſe to a ſupreme mind, 


whoſe future retributions will ſolve all wrong 


appearances, and make this truth ſecure, 


that in ſpite of every hinderance, the virtu- 


ous man will in the end, and upon the 
whole, be the happieſt man. We now of- 
ten ſee the moſt god-like ſouls in crazy mi- 
ſerable bodies, and the beſt of men placed 
in the worſt circumſtances of life ; which 
introduces the neceſſity of a future ſtate, 
when this ſeeming diſorder in the conduct 
of things ſhall be re&ified, and virtue re- 
ceive its crown. A Heathen x Moraliſt rea- 
c Tf 
** as It is probable the gods have regard to 
* human things, it is agreeable to Reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, they delight in that which is 
© beſt and neareſt akin to themſelves, and 
will reward thoſe who moſt love and 
% honour them, and act rightly and be- 
„ comingly.” | 


SECTION XXVII. Upon the whole then, 
it ſees ſufficiently evinced that certainty 
belongs to Ethics; and in concluding after 


this manner we are far from being ſingular. 
Mr. Dryden tells us concerning Plutarch, in 
bis life of that celebrated Philoſopher, that 


Moral Philoſophy was his greateſt aim, — 
cauſe the principles of it admitted of leſs 


D 4 


* Et yay Tis STHAEAGG T9 arfporog!, &c. Ariſtot. Et 
icom. 5 5 
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; doubt, and were moſt conducive to the be- 
nefit of human life. And though ? Cicero 
profeſſes himſelf an Academic even in Mo- 
rality, pretending to no more than probabi- ; 
lity in the things he diſcourſes of, yet when 
it is conſidered, that his deſign herein was 
not to repreſent Ethics as leſs evident than 
thoſe ſciences, which are accounted to have 
the greateſt certainty ; and that by probabi- 
lity this Philoſopher intended all that evi- 
dence which admits of the leaſt poſſiblity 
of miſtake, which notion of the word will 
perhaps comprehend what we call moral 
certainty, 1 ſhall not be afraid to reckon 
him of our ſide, Nay, which at firſt fight 
appears ſtrange, Hobbes * himſelf, the man 
that denies all natural diſtinctions of moral 
good and evil, affirms Morality to be capa- 
ble of demonſtration; but then the odd rea- 
ſon which he gives for this ſhews, that he 
meant it no kindneſs, ** Morality may be 
« demonſtrated, becauſe we ourſelves are 
* the authors of the difference between 
* Juſtice and Injuſtice, by the eſtabliſh- 
* mentof Laws and Conventions, to which 
© moral good and evil owe all their being.“ 
His meaning is, that men may certainly 
know what actions are violations of thoſe 


las or rules, which they themſelves have 
ic tled. . 


sec- 


V Cic, de Offic. Lib. ii. Sect.⸗ 2. et Grev. in loc. 
2 wo Homine. 8 x. 
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SECTION XX VIII. Mr. Locke's* opinion 
is well known, that Morality f is capable of 
demonſtration ; but it is doubted whether 
the reaſon he gives for it be concluſive. 
« Upon this ground it is (ſays this great 
«© man) that I am bold to think, that Mo- 
<« rality is capable of demonſtration, as well 
ce as Mathematics; fince the preciſe real 
*© eflence of the things moral words ſtand 
for, may be perfectly known and ſo 
** the congruity or incongruity of the things 
* themſelves be certainly diſcovered, in 
te which conſiſts perfect knowledge.” The 
meaning ſeems to be this, that moral terms 
ſtanding for ideas in the mind, which are 
not conſidered as exiſting in any real pat- 
terns without it, as is the caſe in Natural 
Philoſophy, it is our own fault if we do not 
clearly define the terms we make uſe of in 
moral Propoſitions. And this being dene, 
a certain judgment may be eaſily formed 
concerning the Propoſitions, whether they 
be true or falſe. But methinks this ſup- 
poſes rather than proves the certainty of Mo- 
rality ; or at moſt proves no more than this, 
that having a demonſtration of it in our 
own minds, we can convey this knowledge 
to others, by firſt laying down preciſe defi- 
nitions of the terms we imploy ; by means * 
of which others may as ealy canceive our 
mean- 


Human Underſtanding, Book III. Cap. SeQ 16, 
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meaning in the words Fuſtice, Probity, 
Fraud, or the like, as they can of the 
words Square, Circle, Triangle, and the 
like, when the figures themſelves are ex- 
| hibited before them. But with ſubmiſſion, 
ſomething more is neceſſary than this, viz. 
proving that my ideas as connected with 
praiſe or diſpraiſe, with good or ill deſert, 
have a foundation in the nature of things. 
Juſtice being firſt defined, it may not be 
difficult to ſhew that an action is juſt or un- 
| Juſt according to the definition; but is it 
reaſonable, is it praiſe-worthy and deſerving 
the approbation of God and men? To demon- 
ſtrate this, which is demonſtrating the mo- 
ral obligation of the action, ſomething more 
is evidently neceſſary, than exactly defining 
the terms, What this is which is further 
neceſſary, will be ſhewn in the proof of the 
_ Law of Nature. | 


SecT1oN XXIX. Againſt the certainty 
of Morality theſe #wo things are commonly 
objected. 4 „ 

1. The different ſentiments of mankind 

concerning the ſame actions, which ſome 
are ready to think were hardly poſſible, if 
they had one plain uniform rule by which 
to judge. The anſwer to this will be more 
= conveniently placed under the Demonſtra- 
tion of the Law of Nature, where 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to conſider it at large, for 


which 
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which reaſon I only mention the objection 
now, with this general remark upon it, that 
men's not ang the rule is no proof of their 
not having it in their poſſeſſion. 

2. There are many actions confeſſedly of 
a doubtful nature, and what becomes of the 
certainty of Morality in theſe caſes? I an- 


N annere 


ſwer, our doubts here are not ſo much a- 


bout the moral, as plyſical nature of actions. 
Virtue immediately conſiſts in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind, and what this ought to 
be in every caſe may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
But as to external actions the good or evil of 
them depending upon the diſpoſition of 
mind with which they are or ought to be 
connected; though it be demonſtrable that 
whatever actions flow, from right diſpoſiti- 
ons are right, and whatever actions are ow- 
ing to a want of ſuch diſpoſitions, and much 
more to the prevalence of the contrary are 
not right but wrong; yet in ſuch caſes it 
may be doubted, what actions are on ac- 
count of their phyſical nature (or aptitude 
to expreſs and promote good diſpoſitions) to 
be choſen. Yet here it is plain, as long as 
this ignorance or doubt is not to be aſcribed 
to a faulty diſpoſition of mind, they do not 
at all affect the certainty of Morality. A 
man acting wrong in ſuch a caſe does it 
from an ignorance or miſtake, like that of 
a perſon who drinks an intoxicating liquor, 
not knowing the py of it, which de- 


Prives 
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S prives him for a time of the uſe of his Rea- 
1 ſon; here is the appearance but not the 


not infallible in opinions or facts; but though 
deſtitute of certainty in one ſenſe, he has it 
in another. Though he may not be certain 
of the intrinſic nature of an action, that is, 
whether it be good or evil in itſelf, yet he 
may be certain of its relative nature, whe- 
| ther it be good or evil to him, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered ®, For either the doubt 
concerns the neceſſity of the action only, or 
our being obliged to do it, the laufulneſs of 
11 it being out of diſpute; on which ſuppoſi- 
tion it is our undoubted duty to perform the 
action: or the doubt is of as lawfulneſs of 
the action, at the ſame time that we are 
perſuaded of its not being neceſſary to be 
done; in which caſe it is manifeſt that I 
- am bound to forbear, Or a doubt lies on 
both ſides, that the doing of the action may 
be ſinful, and fo likewiſe the forbearance 
of it, and yet one or the other muſt be 
choſen; in this uncertainty we are not with- 
out ſure footing, nor without ſufficient light 
to direct us; for having ſought divine illu- 
mination humbly and fervently, and done 
all we are morally capable of doing to ex- 
tricate ourſelves from the ſtrait, laying aſide 
all prejudices from paſſion and intereſt : if 


after all no more reaſon appears for one fide 
of 


d See this matter more largely treated. Part II. SeR. ii. Ch, l+ 


crime of drunkenneſs. A virtuous man is 
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of the queſtion than the other, it is certain, 
which way ſoever we act, there is no dan- 
ger of our ſinning. But in caſe the probabi- 
lities after all appear unequal, we muſt act 
on that ſide which we apprehend has the 
greateſt to juſtify i it. In every vicious action 
the Will is in fault, either directly or indi- 
rectly, which it not being here, the action 
muſt be pronounced innocent. 


ExcTION XXX. The reſult af the * 
is, that Morality is of the greateſt moment, 
and capable of the moſt ſatisfactory proof. 
And this will juſtify the Oracle of Apollo in 
declaring © Socrates the wiſeſt man of the 
age in which he lived ; for this reaſon, that 
deſpifing the ſophiſtry and trifling of the 
Philoſophy then in vogue, he directed his 
chief application to the ſtudy of himſelf, and 
the correction of his manners. As hands as 
to ſay, the ſtudy of Morality is indeed the 
ſtudy of Wiſdom. * Socrates recommend- 
ed ſtudying Geametry and Aſtronomy, as 
far as theſe ſciences were practical and of 

uſe in life ; but beyond this (as for inſtance 
abſtruſe and difficult theories in Geometry, 
and in Aſtronomy, inquiring into the me- 
| chaniſm by which God. een and moved 


the 


"CA ſummary of his Moral Philoſophy i is given wy Keno 
phon, in his four books de Memorabilibus Socratis. et cer. 
Academ. Lib. i. 


4 Xenophon de Memerabil. Lib. iv. Cap. 7 
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the heavenly. bodies) he did not approye- 
an application to theſe ſtudies; eſtecming 
Anaxagoras to have been no better than a 
mad man upon this account. In this pre- 
ference of moral ſcience the Chineſe agree 
with Socrates, whofe © laws admit none to 
the Magiſtracy, but thoſe who have for a 
long time and with ſucceſs applied them- 
ſelves to ſtudy the Moral Philoſophy of Con- 
Fucius, the Socrates of the Chineſe, But then 
this preference of moral ſcience muſt not be 
carried ſo far, as the treating other ſciences 
with contempt, as it is in fact done by * Lord 
Shafteſbury ; fince by reaſon of the connex- 
ton which Cicero obſerves there is between 
all the parts of learning, the moſt ſpecula- 
tive ſciences may be very aſſiſtant to thoſe 
that are practical. Beſides, we cannot be 
* 5 fill up all our hours of ſtudy 
the ſtudy of Morality, other ſpecula- 
tions are neceſſary to inlarge, entertain, and 
exerciſe the mind. Philoſophy (as a fine 
1% Writer obſerves) was putting on a new 
face about the age of Philoſtratus; it 
was beginning to forſake the natural pre- 
cepts of kfe and morals, to neglect that 
noble connexion, which the firſt maſ- 
ters had eſtabliſhed between phyfical con- 
8 Gs and this prime ſcience of man- 


3 cc ers 
- W Archzol. page 15. 

f Advice to an Author. Part III. SeR. 1. 

s Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. Sect. 12. 
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te ners and actions. A connexion never to 
« be over looked; and which we have the 
« ſatisfaction to ſee revived, fince the ſci- 
© ences have gained a new luſtre, and by 
t the happy application of Geometry and 
% Numbers to the appearances of nature 
c have loſt that uncertainty which was long 
ce their reproach, and the cauſe of their de- 
ce cay.” The Author quotes as inſtances, Sir 
Tac Newton's Principles of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, Scholium the laſt, his Chronology, 
Chapters ii. and iii. Cumberland de Legibus, 
Follaſton's Religion of Nature, Derham's 
Aſtro- & Phyſico-Theology, and others. 
This obſervation ſhews the great uſefulneſs 
of Natural Philoſophy to the Moraliſt ; the 
knowledge of nature being certainly a very 
good preparation to the ſtudy of morals. 
This ſcience then being confeſſedly the moſt 
important, it may be of ſame uſe to remark, 
that God did not wholly negle& the heather 
world; he raiſed up a Socrates in Greece, a 
h Confucius in China; and the ſame is true 
of other nations, as teachers and examples 
of righteouſneſs, N 


SECTION XXXI. Can we now help ad- 
miting the vanity of man, which diverts him 
from the purſuit of moral knowledge, that 
fo nearly concerns him, and would reward 
his induſtry with the moſt ſolid ſatisfaction, 
b Sce the General Dictionary, Article Confucige, © 
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and bewilders him among the diſtractions of 
human opinions, which commonly are as 


little profitable as certain? This ſhews the 


general taſte to be extremely vitiated, and 
the need there is, not only of a reſolute op- 
polition to vulgar prejudices, but of ſome 
higher principle to correct it. For this rea- 
ſon I ſhall cloſe this Introduction with ſome 
counſels, for the more ſucceſsful purſuit of 


moral truth, after giving a neceſſary cau- 


tion againſt. the error of thoſe, who as i 
Cicero takes notice, © ſtudy Morality, that 
“they may make a ſhew of their learn- 


ing, not that they may live according to 


« its rules,” In oppoſition to this error 
k Seneca juſtly. obſerves, © The deſign of 
« Philoſophy is not popularity or oſtenta- 
* tion, and it conſiſts not in talking plau- 
« ſibly, but acting well. It animates and 
© forms the mind, directs the life, governs 
&« our actions, ſhews what we are to do, 
t and what forbear, and ſitting at the helm 


- « guides our courſe over the ſea of life.“ 
The advice I would recommend to be ob- 


ſerved by thoſe who would ſtudy Morals 


with ſucceſs, may be reduced to theſe fbree 


vor. | 
Be not ſo. attached to any. precon- 


criyed notions, however poſitive you may 


hitherto 
; 1 — diſciplinam oſtentationem ſcientiz non legem 
utant. 
Epiſ. 16. 
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hitherto have been of their truth, as to be 
backward to part with thein upon better 
evidence, even though the diſcovery of your 
errors ſhould deprive you of ſome pleaſing 
deluſion, and oblige you to the practice of 
ſomething naturally ungrateful. —& 
| i, Impoſe an abſolute filence on your paſ- 
ions, and guard againſt the flatteries of ſenſe 
and 7magination, reſolving to be guided in 
your judgments only by ſober, improved, 
and inlightened Reaſon. The clearneſs and 
ſtillneſs of the medium, as well as the good- 
neſs of the organ are neceſſary to an exact 


view of the object. The ! Platonifts there- . 


fore define Philoſophy, the diſingagement 
and abſtraction of the mind from the 
body; that it might be capable of apply- 
ee ing itſelf to things intelligible, and that 
* have a true and proper being,” As to 
« the paſſionate part of the ſoul, ſays the 
* ſame Author, a Philoſopher ought to be 
ce furniſhed with the coldeſt and moſt in- 
ct different temper to corporcal delights.” 
The mind or diviner part of man is often 
miſled by the corrupt affections of the 
heart, which having loſt its reliſn of true 
good, ſeeks to draw the underſtanding into 
the ſame error. For this reaſon you ſhould 
not only be aware of the artifices of the 
heart, and guard againſt them, but 


E . 
1 Ae Introd. ad PhitoC;Platonienm. 
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iii. Labour inceſſantly to purge and re- 


form the heart, and to have it inflamed with 


the love of truth and goodneſs; and for 


this end by fervent devotion to obtain from 
God, the great reſtorer of nature, that ſacred 
light and-influence, which will direct you 
to form right judgments of things, and in- 
able you to act conformably. 


tt A. 


Books proper to be conſulted on the ſub- 
jet of the Introduction, befides thoſe chat are 
cited in it, are 


ö Barbeyrac 5 Large Preface to his Tranſla- 
tion of Puffendorf's Law, of Nature, &c, 
Sect. 1—x. 
Peaffendorf's Preface to his Book De Offi- 
cio Hominis & Civis. 

Grove's Queries on Reaſon and Revela- 
tion. Vol. X. page 2 

Lucas 's Inquiry after EHappines Sect. I. 
and II. Chap. i, ii, ili. 

Nettleton's Treatiſe on Virtue and Happi- 
neſs, Edit. iii. Part I. Sect. ii. | 

Sykes's'T'rue Foundations of natural and 
revealed Religion. 


Oakes's Morality of Religion, and the Doc- 


trine of the Sacraments, - 
Cbilton on poſitive Inſtitutions. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of Ethics or Morality in general, and 
of the Nature of Happineſs. 


SECTION I, D I THICS or Morality, 

. | =? || H0.xy, is ſo named 
1 7 i) amo Tw Hi, and 

* SUES || Hdog again is deriv- 
7 ed amo Ts Eves, as 

d Wl 4ri/otle * has obſerved, by an eaſy tranf- *' 

| mutation of a ſhort vowel into a long one; 

c- between which two words there ſeems to be 


much the ſame difference, if we critically 
diſtinguiſh them, as between cuſtom and 
E 2 habit 


Ethic. Eudaim, Lib. II. SeR, ii, 
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Habit in our W Hd or habit ſignify- 
ing an internal rooted diſpoſition of ſoul, 
acquired or improved de ry Ebas by cuſtom, 
or a frequent repetition of the actions pro- 
per to generate it, And even the word 
Mores, from whence. Morality has its name, 
and fo likewiſe our engliſh word Manners, 
does not ſimply denote human actions, but 
actions to which men are accuſtomed. ' Dr, 
Grew * indeed obſerves, © that though the 
„ Philoſophy which treateth of Virtue, is 
<« by the Greeks called Hban, it is not be- 
* cauſe cuſtom maketh Virtue, but becauſe 
virtue is the parent of cuſtom ; ; ſo far as 
this is uſefu] to all communities, or agree- 
c able to the beſt Reaſon in any one.“ But 
I will venture to ſay, that cuſtom is in ſome 
ſenſe the parent of Virtue ; not as if Virtue 
conſiſted in a conformity to public cuſtom, 
but becauſe a cuſtom of doing virtuous acti- 
ons forms a habit of Virtue, from whence * 
HO has its derivation. 

Ethics or Morality is a Science directing 
human actions for the attainment of happineſs, 
You ſee the genus of the definition is Science, 
for ſo Morality is in a proper ſenſe ; moral 
knowledge being fixed and certain. The 
objects of this Science, by which it is diffe- 
ed from all others, are the actions of 
mankind, as capable of being directed by a 


moral 


ec 


» Coſmol. Sacra. Book II. Chap. vii. 
© Arift. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib, II, Cap. i. 
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moral rule, and made ſubſervient to the ac- 
quiſition of happineſs. 


SECTION II. In my divifion of Ethics I 
ſhall follow one of the oldeſt and moſt com- 
mon, not knowing where to find a better ; 
and accordingly part it under theſe two ge- 
neral heads; of happineſs, and of the method 
to be obſerved for its attainment. I give hap- 
pineſs the firſt place, not ſo much for the 
reaſon commonly aſſigned, that happineſs is 
the end of Morality, and the end is ſtill firſt in 
intention, but upon theſe two conſiderations. 

i, The nature of the end regulates that of 
the means, and ought therefore to be firſt 
| known and eſtabliſhed ; in ſo much that the. 
end being low, ſenſual, and momentary, the 
means muſt be agreeable ; as on the contrary 


U. the means muſt partake of the dignity of the 
e end. If the happineſs which a wiſe man is 
to purſue ariſeth from ſenſual gratifications, 
ins oe worldly power, wealth, and greatneſs, 
eſs. who does not ſee, that ſenſuality, covetouſ- 
w neſs, and ambition, within certain bounds, 
oral are not only lawful, but commendable *? 
The E 3 And 
iffe⸗ 4 Suppoſing no happineſs beyond this life, too many 


T of would be apt to think after this manner, and to reaſon con- 
cerning all zzental pleaſures, which coſt us a pretty deal of 
pains to come at them, and after all could not be carried to 
any great degree, as Horace concerning the Philoſophy of 
Archytas the Pythagorean, 
Te maris et terrz, numeroque carentis arenæ 
Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, od Os 

| Pulverig 
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And though the pleaſures of the mind 
ſhould in themſelves be preferable to thoſe 
of the body, yet ſuppoſing the duration of 
human happineſs, whatever that happineſs 
be, not to extend beyond this life, a very 
great change muſt follow in reſpect of mo- 


ral obligations. It would, to ſay the leaſt, 


be doubtful, whether among the duties ow- 
ing to God we were to place refuſing to 
comply with the Eſtabliſhed Religion, a- 
gainſt our inward ſentiments, at the expence 
of our lives, or what we held deareſt in 
them ; or ſuch degrees of devotion, and fo 


ſtrict a regard to truth as truth, where the 


laws of juſtice were not violated; or to the 


workings of our minds, as we are now ob- 


liged to maintain. And as to our neigh- 
bour, whether all the ſame inſtances of be- 
nevolence, for inſtance, hazarding our own 
lives to fave thoſe of other perſons ; and as 


to ourſelves, that exact temperance in the 


injoy ment of bodily pleaſures, that induſtry 
and improvement of our time, which are 
duties now, would be the ſame then? Or 


thou gl 


Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
Munera : nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 

Aerias tentaſſe domos, animoque rotundum 
Fefeutriſſe polum, morituro. 
3-29) N Horat. Lib. I. Od. XXVili, 


Whether this would be right or no, yet thus would they 


_ reaſon, and of conſequence run into all kinds of ſenſual in- 


2 having no principle left * enough £ to reſtrain 
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though Reaſon ſhould determine for all the 
ſame duties and obligations upon both ſup- 
poſitions, yet as upon ſuppoſition of no hap- 
pineſs beyond this life, we could not ſo eaſily 
and effectually filence thoſe who abandoned 
themſelves to their vices, who would laugh 
at any that ſhould talk to them of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of curbing their inclinations ; it 
is upon this account alſo very neceſſary, that 
the happineſs which men have in view 
ſhould be firſt fixed, becauſe upon the other 
ſuppoſition of a happineſs remaining for the 
virtuous in a future ſtate, of which the 

fection of Virtue and Piety, and the bers 
exalted exerciſes of it, will conſtitute a prin- 
cipal part; all diſputes about the obligation 
to the ſeveral inſtances of Virtue and Piety, 
even the moſt expenſive and ſelf-denying, 
are cut off at once. A ſtream will riſe as 
high, and no higher, as it is forced to aſcend 
by the weight, of the fountain. It would 
alſo be very hard to ſhew in many caſes the 


crime of /e 7 murther if there were no future 
ſtate. 


SECTION III. Grotius * having quoted a 
_ Paſſage from Ariſtotle, de Moribus, Lib. IX. 
Cap. viii. wherein he ſaith, that whereas 


“ the vulgar call thoſe /overs of themſelves, 
E who are for ingroſſing the things of this 


4 world, 
e Comment, in Matth, xvi. 24, 
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world, he for his part reckoning that to 
be the man, which was moſt excellent in 
him, coals: not but eſteem him to be the 
lover of himſelf, who loved and gratified 
his moſt excellent part, though he was to 
die for it;“ adds, © which opinion whe- 
ther it can be defended by a Philoſo opher, 
who acknowledges no rewards or puniſh- 
ments after this life, may juſtly be queſ- 
tioned. St. Auſtin was of Ute mind, that 
ſetting aſide thoſe rewards and puniſh- 
ments, the truth would lie on the fide of 
Epicurus. Puffendorf having ſaid © that 
the Law of Nature conſidered in itſelf i is 
ſhut up within the bounds of this life, 
tending only to render man feciable ; ; while 
the end of Moral Theology is to form the 
Chriſtian, that is, a man who ought in- 


| deed to live here below honeſtly and 


peaceably, but who nevertheleſs expects 
the principal rewards of bis Piety after 
this life :” Leibnitz in his Judgment upon 


Puffendorf had too much reaſon to object, 


cc 


0 


1 
© 
« 
+ 
ee 
<, 


that to neglect the conſideration of ano- 
ther life, was to deprive this Science of 
the fineſt things belonging to it, and at 


the ſame time to deſtroy many duties of 
_ 


"I IV. As all Morality has itg 
foundation in Religion, or the geh of a 

Supreme 
1 Prefat, de Officio Hominis et Civis, Seat. vi. 


1 
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Supreme Being, and the hopes and fears of 


mankind relating to him, if there be no 
other life of man but what is animal and 
dying, Religion vaniſhes of courſe, and 
With that Morality, as far as it flows from 
conſcience, regulates the habit and temper 
of the mind, and is ſupported by the awe 


or love of a Divine Being. For what is 
Providence in the moral world, but the re- 


gard which the Supreme Ruler of it has to 
human actions, between the doers of which 


he will make a diſtinction in his treatment 


of them, ſuitable to their reſpective actions, 
whether good or evil, and the degrees of 


1 or viciouſneſs in each; now no 
uch diſtinction being ordinarily made in 


this world, if there be no future ſtate where 


it ſhall be done, can men think there is ſach 


a thing in God as approbation or diſlike of 


the actions of men, and conſequently any 
regard to them, or any Moral Providence? 


And if there be no Moral Providence, to 
what purpoſe is Religion, or what room is 


there for Morality, as far as that depends 
upon Religion, and has it interwoven with 
it? | 
Religion and Morality were divided a- 
mongſt the Heathen, the Prieſthood had the 


care of Religion, the Philoſo opbers of Mora- 
lity. Religion among them conſiſted on ly 


in the knowledge and practice of certain 
Tites 5 and ceremonies, ſo that it is no won- 


der 


nnen 
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der Morality was not deduced' from their 
Religion ; ſuch a Religion was not a proper 
foundation for it. As on the other hand, it 
is no wonder that a Morality not founded in 
Religion was imperfect, it was impoſſible it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. Chriſtianity has re- 
conciled theſe two; the Chriſtian Miniſter is 

- Inſtead of the Pagan Prieft and the Pagan 
Philoſopher ; he takes care of both provinces, 
and with more ſucceſs by means of their 
union. This. argument may be improved 
to ſhew, that both our Religion and Mo- 
rality are the only true and genuine. Lac- 
tantius ® has much the fame: obſervation. 
Herein Ariflatle's Ethics and Cicero's Offices 
appear to be defective, the duties we owe 
to God being omitted, and 'the duties we 
owe our fellow-creatures not being founded 
upon right principles. 1 
SECTION V. ii. The knowledge of the 
end puts life into the execution of the means. 
When men run in a race they run with 
greater ſpeed, having the prize in view; 
and the more glorious that is, the more vi- 
gorous and unfainting is their motion. Af- 
ter the lovely ſcene is once diſplayed, and 
it has been clearly ſhewn what happineſs 
means, a Man will find his paſſions ſtirred, 
his hopes and deſires will be in motion, and 
very inquiſitive he will be how to rw od 
15 4G . im 


5 Laftant, Inſtitut. Divin. Lib. IV, Cap. iii. 
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himſelf of ſo inyaluable a treaſure ; and 
when he is thus prepared, the Morals has 
_ a ſtronger | handle by which to turn and guide 
him. The, precepts of Virtue which make 
up the ſecond part will then haye a more fa- 
vourable hearing, and he will then be held 
attentive to, inſtruction, being already con- 
vinced that his greateſt intereR i is concerned. 
Divines indeed in their diſcourſes to the 
people generally go a contrary way, they 
firſt ſtate the duty and then inforce it by 
motives, taken from the rewards that attend \ 
it, But in procecding, after this manner 
they take it for grante that their hearers 
are before poſſeſſed of the knowledge of the 
reward from Revelation, and ſo carry the 
idea of it all along with them, and, need 
only to have it a little more opened and il- 
luſtrated in the cloſe; whereas we are now. 
upon the inquiry after happineſs, * the. 
light of natural Reaſon, 


SECTION VI. A man never act upon 
previous thought, but he is under a neceſſity 
of acting for ſome end; if for no other, to 
imploy the activity of his Being, and to a- 

void that ſatiety and wearineſs which is the 

natural puniſhment of ſloth. Should a per- 
ſon to diſprove this, attempt to lay aſide all 
views and deſigns in any particular action, 
and then think he has hereby confuted this 
Merton, he deceives af N * 
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PART I. 
for he directly confirms it, his end being 
plainly this, to contradict the abovemention- 
ed axiom, that man never acts but for ſome 


end. And as man acts for ſome end, ſo this 


end is a good, really ſuch, or imagined ſo to 


be h. He may indeed will evil, but not 
under the notion of evil; this is a contradic- 


tion and impoſlibility, the ſame as placing 
our happineſs in being miſerable. If the 


Poet makes the apoſtate angel ſay, 


. Good to me is lot: 
Evil be thou my Good |——— 


by evil he means not his own miſery, but the 
revenge which this would provoke him to 
take, in gratifying which he ſhould injoy a 
criminal and monſtrous delight. The Devil 
himſelf would be glad to ſeparate between 
his puniſhment and his guilt. 


Soren VII. Good: is eicher l or 


natural, Moral good is the goodneſs of ac- 


tions as conformable to right Reafon, and de- 
An action done be- 
cauſe it is reaſonable and fit, is in that view 
of it morally good, of which more hereafter. | 
Natural _ Is. either _— itſelf, or 
2 what 
Þ 70s TV 6plvy @V Niet, x. 7. A. All action is for 
the ſake of ſome good, either real or a — [ to be ſuch; 
for even flight from evil is for the ſake of good, and becauſe 


it is thought to be uſeful. Simplic. in Epider, Cap. * 
i Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Book iv. Line 109. 
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what has a relation to happineſs, conſider- 
ed purely in that view. The meeting of 
theſe two in the ſame action does not make 
them ever the leſs diſtinct; for the aptitude 
of an action to produce happineſs, which is 
its natural goodneſs, is one thing; and do- 
ing ſuch an action, becauſe it is fit and rea- 
ſonable you ſhould do it, (which is the o- 
ral goodneſs of ſuch actions when ſo done) 
is another. Virtue in one view of it is na- 
tural good, as it gives ſatisfactions of the beſt 
kind in the action, and in the reflexion; and 
as it improves and inlarges the faculties of 
injoyment: but this idea of it is evidently 
diſtinct from its moral goodneſs, or its bein 
practiſed by us becauſe conformable to right 
Reaſon, and deſerving of approbation. It 
is only of nalural good that we are here diſ- 
courſing. And not only happineſs itſelf, 
but what has a relation to happineſs is good 
in that relation. Hence is the goodneſs of 
the natural powers and faculties of an agent, 
by which he is able to contribute to the 
producing of happineſs, either his own or 
others; and the more extenſive theſe fa- 
culties, the better and more excellent they 
are. 


SECTION VIII. Good in this acceptation 
of it may be thus defined. I is that which 
either makes or denominates a Being happy, 
or prepares him for happineſs ; or at leaſt pres. 

| | vent 


wh 
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vents or removes his miſery. The full mean- 
ing of which definition you may take in the 
following Propoſitions. | 

i. Happineſs confiſts in Pleaſure. My 
chief reaſon for ſaying ſo is this. The con- 
trary to what beſpeaks a man miſerable 
muſt be his happineſs ; that which beſpeaks 
a man miſerable is pain, and the contrary 
of pain is pleaſure. But then the notion of 
pain is by no means to be confined to the 
complaints of the body, but takes in all 
uneaſineſſes of the mind, whether ariſing 
immediately from its own imperfections and 
diforders, which. as unavoidably produce 
mental uneaſineſs, as a diſtortion of the 
limbs, a diſlocation of the bones, or the diſ- 


continuity of the parts, is attended with pain 


in the frame of the body ; or from reflexi- 
ons on its irregularities; or be cauſed b 


ſomething withont, apprehended as an evil, 


whether it be preſent or future, whether it 
be real or only ſuppoſed, He that boaſts of 
being happy in Phalaris's Bull, talks more 
like a mad thin a wiſe man, * Seneca 


| quotes a ſaying of Epicurus to this purpoſe, 


and gives him the honour of it : but what 
can be plainer, than that if the words were 
Epicurus's, yet none but a Stoic could ever 
ſpeak them ſeriouſly? In the mouth of 
Epicurus they were nothing elſe but a ſevere 


|  batiter upon the Szoics, What other air 


have 


& Epiſtol. Ixvi, 


# 4 9 
* 
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have theſe words, Quam ſuave eft, quam 
nibil curo? How pleaſant I find it, how 
unconcerned I am! which Epicurus ſays a 
wiſe man would utter in the extremity of 
ain. And thus Cicero! underſtood them. 
They are excellent words, and worth all the 
romantic ſtrains of the Stoics, which Xenc- 
phon u puts into the mouth of Cyrus, in an 
oration to his ſoldiers tending to prove, that 
pleaſure is the aim of all human actions, 
even of the ſevereſt Virtue, © It is my 
e judgment, that men would not ſtrive to 
cc excel in any Virtue, if when maſters of 
ee their wiſh, they ſhould injoy nothing 
« more than the wicked. And as for them 
« who deſpiſe preſent pleaſures, they do it 
c not as if they were indifferent whether 
« ever they knew any thing of delight, but 
<« from the proſpect they have, that this 
c continence of theirs will be the occaſion 
ce of their taſting much greater pleaſures af- - 
e terward.” *©* When men loſe their plea= 
te ſure (faith the Chorus in a play of So- 
<« phocles a) I reckon not that ſuch do live, 
* but count them breathing carcaſes. Be 
« rich if thou wilt at home and poſſeſs a 
ce government; but if joy be abſent from 
ce all this, all other things the world can 
afford are vain, as clouds of ſmoke, in 
com- 
Ide Finibus, Lib. V. et Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. II. Sect. vii, 
mn Kves cid ett. Lib. I. | | 3 
n Antigone, Act. V. Scen. i. | 
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4 compariſon of real felicity. That hap- 

ineſs differs not but in name from pleaſure; 
is likewiſe evident from this, that the high- 
eſt pleaſure is nothing elſe but the reſult of 
the regular frame and diſpoſition of nature, 


and the due exerciſe of its faculties; ſo that 


pleaſure is ſomewhat ſpringing out of nature, 
which crowns its operations. It is the re- 
ward of the wiſe Author of things, by which 
he intimates his approbation, and gives us to 


underſtand, that nature is in that tempera- 


ment, and exerts itſelf after the manner, 
which he would have it. And what cati 
this reward be but happineſs? 3 5 


SECTION IX. ii. Good is either objective 
or formal, This diſtinction is implied in the 
definition, for objective good, or objective 
happineſs, (as others ſomewhat improperly 
call it) is that which makes us happy ; for- 
mal good, or the pleaſure reſulting from the 
application of the faculty to the object, is 
that which denominates us happy. And it 
may be of ſome uſe to theſe tuo to add a 
third, and to call it intermediate; this is no 
other than Fruition. I term it a good, be- 
cauſe it is the next and immediate founda- 
tion of pleaſure. I call it intermediate, be- 
_ cauſe it comes between the pleaſure and the 
object which gives being to it. Some there 
are with whom this paſſes under the name 
of formal happineſs ; ſo ſay the Schoolmen, 

but 
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but certainly without reaſon, for as I ſhew- 

ed juſt now, happineſs is the ſame with 
pleaſure; but bare injoyment, or the exer- 
ciſe of the Underſtanding and the Will in 
the contemplation or love of any object, is 
not pleaſure, but the medium of it. Beſides 
which I might obſerve, that formal happineſs 
is for the ſake of no other ; but operation of 
what kind ſoever it be, is ſubſervient to plea- 
ſure. Pleaſure therefore is the formal hap- 
pineſs of man; the thing injoyed is objective 
happineſs, or good rather, and fruition is 
the intermediate good; 


SFT ION X. iii: The nature and excel- 

lency of any good is to be eſtimated by the 

nature of the Being to which it is adapted. 

\s there is an order of Beings one rifing a- 
Wbove another, ſo without all doubt of hap- 

Pineſs too. And as one Being is ſpecifically 
different from another, as far as it is ſo, its 

happineſs cannot be the ſame. The more 
excellent the Being, the more excellent the 
pleaſure proper to that Being; for accord- 
ng to the excellency of the Being is that of 
he faculties of injoyment; and in propor- 
ion as theſe are more perfect, the pleaſure 
hey convey will be anſwerable in value. 
Together with the Being the pleaſure of a 
paſt muſt be ſuperior to that of an cyſter, 
ff a man to a beaſt, of an angel to a man. 
\zrecable to this is the obſervation of Ari- 


F frotle, 


ject injoyed is the ſame, yet a diverſity in 
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fotle o. © There is a difference in pleaſures 


e ſuitable to the difference of functions. E- 
« very animal aims to have his peculiar plea- 
« ſure, as well as his particular operations. 
* be pleaſures of a horſe, a dog, a man, 
et are not the ſame.” The difference in ſome 
Beings is ſuch, as to require different objects 


of injoyment : and here the advantage one 


has above the other may be eſtimated by the 
object; the nobleſt object yielding the no- 
bleſt pleaſure. Such is the difference be- 
tween rational creatures, and creatures en- 
dowed only with ſenſe. And where the ob- 


the manner, or degree of fruition, will make 
way for a variety of happineſs ; which is 
probably the caſe of angels, and the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect. This obſervation, 
if we governed ourſelves by it, might be of 
great uſe. For having firſt conſidered what 
kind of Beings we are, and the diſtinction 
between the ſoul and the body, we ſhal 
not be ignorant of the happineſs which we 
ought to prefer and purſue, 


SECTION XI. iv. A thing may make us 
happy by a proper and immediate cauſality d 
its own, or by procuring what will make u 
happy. By this means it is that Virtuc 

com 


oo Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. X. Cap. v. Se alſo Cap. I 


where he proves at large, that pleaſures are ſecifica/, i 
ferent. 
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comes to be ſo great a good. Virtue, it is 
granted, is in itſelf good, as abſtracting from 
all other conſiderations it cauſes pleaſure ; ' 
but the pleaſure it now affords from its own 
fund is ſmall, in compariſon of the pleaſure 
for which it qualifies and prepares the ſoul. 
And. on this account its greateſt goodneſs 
lies, not in making us happy at preſent by 
its own efficiency, but in giving us a title to 
that from which we ſhall receive all the 
happineſs we can defire, Nay, in this 
view, things in themſelves wholly indiffe- 
rent put on the nature of good. For in- 
ſtance, Money ſeparate from its uſe, as in a 
ſtate of perfect ſolitude, is of no more value 
than common earth ; only remove the ſcene 
into ſociety, and there a competency of it 


. 


on, is not to be deſpiſed, helping to furniſh us 
oi with the advantages of life. It is eaſy to 
rat Wtransfer this to actions. An Action in itſelf 
mou indifferent, I mean as to its moral nature, 


and as to any pleaſure or pain it gives us in 
he performance, if commanded by God, 
and we do it becauſe commanded, paſſes 
into the quality of good, by commending 
us to the divine favour. Vea further, that 
hich in itſelf and abſtractly taken is evil, 
n the relation it bears to a ſucceeding plea- 
ſure that is more than equal to it, and of 


4 


vhich it is the occaſion or condition, ought 


o be numbered among the things that are 
good. An inciſſon in the fleſh is painful, 
J 0 
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and therefore ordinarily to be avoided as 
evil; but when it tends to the recovery of 


| health, and preſervation of life, which are 


the foundation of all pleaſure, it puts on an- 
other name. And thus all the afflictions and 
, diſappointments which the good man ſuffers 
in this world, Religion will inform him are 
favours for which he is bound to give thanks; 
in regard of their connexion with the perfect 
happineſs of a better ſtate. 


SecTION XII. v. He that feels more pain 
than he injoys pleaſure is upon the whole a 
miſerable man. For things are always to 
be denominated @ major, from their prevail- 
Ing quality; conſequently whatever it be 
that gives me pleaſure, though in a very 
high degree, and muſt conclude in a greater, 
degree of pain, is not to be accounted good; 
becauſe in the reſult it does not make me 
happy but miſerable. That the pleaſure is 
preſent, and the pain future alters not the 
caſe ; a thinking Being ought to conſider 
what is future as preſent, for as much as it 
will once be ſo. For to what purpoſe had 
I Reaſon given to me, by the help of 
which I might penetrate into futurity, and 
bring the moſt diſtant proſpect home to my 
view, if I leave things /uture out of the ac- Ncan 
count? In this light /nful pleaſures appeat of 
net to be good, and ſinners therefore not 
to be the happy men they proclaim them- 

ſelycs 
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ſelves; not injoying any good to make : 
them ſo, 75. | 


vi. Happineſs conſiſting in pleaſure, the 
abſence of pleaſure is not ſo great an evil, as 
the preſence of pain; for this reaſon, that 
one is only a negation of happineſs, the 
other as ſomething poſitive ſtands in dire& 
oppoſition to it, and muſt needs be further 
removed from Happineſs, than that which 
lies between 5 | 


—— Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 


5 332 ; 


« That pleaſure is an evil, that is bought 
« with pain.” This ſhews the wiſdom of 
denying one's ſelf the pleaſure that muſt | 
be paid for with after-pains and remorſes ; 

a perſon ſuffering much leſs in ſuch a vo- 
luntary denial, than he would have done in 
the painful perceptions ſubſequent to th 
gratification of his appetites. Yea, this ab- 
ſtinence from one ſort of pleaſure is reward- 
ed with pleaſure of another kind, whereas 
the pain is aggravated by the reflexion on a 1) 
foregoing pleaſure, 5 


5% ———— 8 — . 
—— * 


SECTION XIII. vii. A leſſer good, that 
annot be injoyed but with the loſs or hazard 
df one vaſtly greater, is a comparative evil. 
ind when the difference is exceeding great, 

=" both 
v Horat, Lib. I. Epiſt. i. 


— 
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both in reſpect of degree and duration, though 
the greater be only probably future, yet is it 
preferable to a leſſer which is preſent, how 
much more when it is certainly future. 
The ſame, vice verſa, holds of a leſſer 
evil. 

viii. The defire after good or happineſs be- 
ing inextinguiſhable, they muſt be unavoid- 


ably miſerable who fall ſhort of it. Deſires 


diſappointed cauſe torment ; efpecially if 
they are natural and urgent: as the deſire 
of happineſs is univerſally acknowledged to 
be. A man excluded from Happineſs can- 
not forbear panting after it ſtill, and ſo is 

in the condition of a perſon, that ſhould be 
fappoſed to ſuffer the extremity of hunger 
and thirſt, and have nothing to gratify them; 
or Which is worſe, ſhould behold at a great 


. diſtance from him a ſumptuous banquet 


which he muſt never touch. This conſi- 
deration ſhould make every one ſollicitous 
that he does not miſtake in the nature of 


true happineſs, or as to the means of ob- 
taining it, 


SECTION XIV. ix. A ſtate of indolence, in 
a thinking Being, is a ſtate of pleaſure, Not 
that indolence and pleaſure are the ſame, 3s 
ſay the Epicureans; they are plainly diſtin : 
unleſs a thing may be the cauſe and effec 
of itſelf. Doloris omnis privatio recte nami- 
wata et woluptase © 2 the abſence of all pain 1s 
| juſtly 
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« juſtly called pleaſure,” faith a philoſopher of 
this tribe in Cicero l. Others will tell you, 
that pain is a privation of pleafure ; but 

ood ſenſe will not admit of our ſaying, that 
either of them 1s the privation of the other, 
all ſenſations being equally poſitive. A pri- 
vation indeed may be the cauſe of either. 
The privation or abſence of pleaſure may be 
the cauſe of uneaſineſs or mental pain; and 
the removal of pain, for inſtance of hunger 


and thirſt, may be attended with a corporeal 


pleaſure. Though that it is not properly 
the removal of this painful ſenſation, that is 
the cauſe of the conſequent pleaſure, is plain 
from hence, that when the pain is intirely 
removed, the pleaſure is at an end; where- 
as then it ought to be greateſt, ſince if the 
removal of pain in a leſs degree be pleaſure, 
the greateſt pleaſure muſt conſiſt in the 
removal of ail the pain. The true cauſe 
of pleaſure therefore in eating and drink- 
ing muſt be ſomething poſitive. This by 
the by. But though indolence be not the 
ſame as pleaſure, nor in ſtrictneſs of ſpeak- / 
ing always the cauſe of it, yet to a reaſon- 
able man it ſhould adminiſter pleaſure to 
reflect, that he is not in pain. He conſi- 

ders. that it is poſſible for him to be miſer- 
able; he ſees others who are ſo; and from 
hence he takes occaſion to rejoice in that 
goodneſs which has placed him in better 
—_— 41 9 cir- 
De Finibus, Sect. I. Cap. xi. 
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circumſtances. And if this be true, then 
the abſence of evil is a good; it is the occa- 
ſion of our happineſs : or at leaſt it is our 
own fault if it be not; for it has a tendency 
to beget pleaſure in a grateful conſiderate 
mind: and whatever makes us happy or 
—_—_ is a good. 

SECTION XV. x. Whatever prepares a 
man for happineſs, by purifying, ſtrengtben- 
ing, exalting, and perfecting the faculties of 
inſoyment, is deſervedly called good, being 
the object of a rational deſire; which no- 
thing that is not truly good can be. The 
excellent biſhop Cumberland's definition of 
good is taken wholly from hence. © Good, 
e faith he, is what preſerves the faculties 
5 of any Being, or which is more, improves 
< and perfects them.” Againſt which de- 
finition I have theſe 7209 exceptions to make. 
7. That it is far from expreſſing the whole 
idea of good, and ſo is too narrow ; as may 
appear from what has been before offered 
for explaining the nature of good. 2. That 
as it contains but part of the idea of good, 
fo not the principal part neither. Happi- 
neſs or pleaſure conſtitutes the prime and 
moſt diſtinguiſhing Character of good. What 

erfects the faculties is good not immediate- 
ly, but with relation to that happineſs which 
we. are hereby rendered more capable of in- 
| Joying 

De Legibus Naturz, Cap. III. 5 
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joying. It is certain, that nothing Which 
any way injures the faculties can be good, 
becauſe in fo doing, it leſſens our capacity 
for the fruitionof the proper happineſs of our 
Being. Nor 1s this obſervation of ſmall im- 
portance, fince it will direct us in Judging 
of a great many things, which thoug grate- 
ful in the preſent perception, yet being in- 
jurious to the nobleſt powers of our nature 
are not good, but evil. But if theſe things 
are evil, the reaſon muſt be drawn from the 
happineſs of which they diſappoint us; and 
not directly from the hurt they do our facul- 
ties: for faculties raiſed to the higheſt per- 
fection, without adequate objects of injoy- 
ment, would be of no value. 

xi. That may be called good Which re- 
moves or prevents miſery, though it does not 
bring with it any happineſs. To one who 
feels, or juſtly fears, the moſt dreadful tor- 
ments, and ſuch as he i is never to ſurvive, an 
utter privation of Being, or of all ſenſibility, 
would be a favour. In ſuch circumſtances 
annihilation is deſirable, and conſequently 
good: becauſe though it makes not the ſub- 
ject happy, it makes him not to be miſer- 
able. I do not ſay that bare non-exiſtence 
in miſery is good; a mere poſſibility that 
never was, nor will be, is not miſerable, not- 
withſtanding which, its non- miſery is not 
to be reckoned a good: but what ] aſſert to 
be good is, the Fong away that Being 


that 
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that was, or otherwiſe would have been, 
miſerable. 


SECTION XVI. Theſe are the Propoſitions 
by which I chuſe to expreſs the intire ſenſe 
of the definition. And the nature of good 
being thus intelligibly opened and explained, 
you will the better apprehend the truth of 
what I aſſerted in the beginning, that in all 
their deliberate actions men propoſe ſome 
end, and that this end is good either real or 
imaginary ; real, when the definition of 
good before laid dov/n will agree to it ; 
zmaginary, when it 1s only fancied to agree, 
I hall only further obſerve, that the com- 
mon diſtinction of good is into bonum utile, 
Jucundum, et honeſtum ; or uſeful, pleaſant, 
and virtuous; all of which are comprehend- 
cd in the foregoing Propoſitions. This di- 
ſtinction had 1 think been never the worſe 
if it had been only into uſeful and pleaſant ; 
omitting the third member, which is no 
way neceſſary to the compleatneſs of the 
diſtinction. For Virtue is a good either 
conſidered as miniſtering pleaſure of itſelf, 
and then it falls under pleaſant or bonum ju- 
cundum ; or as it procures other advantages, 
improves the facultics of the mind, and in- 
titles to the future reward, and then it is 
bonum utile, or uſeful. Cicero diſtinguiſhes 
good into uſe Jul and virtuous, 1 

ca- 


pe Officiis, Lib. I. Sec iii, 
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pleaſure under the former; elſewhere he 
ſays, there is no real diſtinction between 
what is wſeful and virtuous, though Phi- 


loſophers have ſeparated them in their 
thoughts. 


* W * * Wr 
* 
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Books proper to be read on this chapter, 
- beſides thoſe cited, are 


Ari Hotel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. I. Cap. i 1, ii. 
Crellii Ethic. Part I. Cap. i, ii, iii. 
Sbarrocꝶ. de Officiis ſecundum Natur 

Jus, Cap. I. 
Mori Enchit Ethic. Lib. I. * i, li, iv, 
_ Whitbii Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. i. 
Sharrock's Sermons” on the Ends of the 
Chriſtian Religion, Sect. II. Serm. i, ii. 


Bp. Leng's Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, 
Serm iii, iv. 


Clarke's Sermons, Vol. IX. Serm. xv. 
Lucas Inquiry after Happinefs, Sect, II. 


Cap. viii. 


Mollaſton's Religion of Nature, Se&. II. 


Nettleton of Virtue and Happinefs, Part J. 
* Set £1 


Grove' $ Works, Vol. X. pag. 14, 70 
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of the neceſſity of fixing rode i our 
chief End---Man not his own chief” 


Good nor any Creature --- but 


Cod alone. 
Szcrion I. HOUGH every particular 


action has ſome end to 
which it is directed, is it neceſſary that there 
be a general and chief end, which ſhall run 
through all others, and be a common ſtand- 
ard whereby to pronounce of their goodneſs? 
After having premiſed, that I underſtand the _ 
queſtion of actions which proceed from a 
principle of HH intereſt, or as far forth as 
they are done with an eye to that, (the rea- 
ſon of which reſtriction you will know here- 
after) and that we are to diſtinguiſh between 
an end that is confuſed and en ae ee and 
one that is 4iſtinct and explicit; J anſwer, 
that there is no perſon but has ſome general 
aim which he purſues in all that he does, 
and that this aim is to be happy. It may 
very well be ſtyled a general end; being 
common to all men, and to all thoſe actions 
of every man, which he does out of regard 


ha 
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to himſelf. Particular deſires are but limit- 
ations of this general one; and for this ve- 
ry reaſon that we incline towards good, e et 
we have ſingled out any object, we find a 
© tendency towards the object when it appears. 

The object does not create, but direct the 
motion. And as it is neceſſary that we be 
influenced by ſome general end; fo likewiſe 
that we propoſe ſome chief end, that is, 
ſome end which 1s to be the meaſure of 
goodneſs to, the reſt, though the idea we 
have of this end be extremely looſe and 
unreſtrained, This chef end of man is his 
chief good or happineſs. His immediate end, 
in this or that action, may perhaps be no 
more than a preſent gratification ; but be- 
ſides and beyond this there is one more re- 
mote, and of a ſuperior nature, namely, the 
proſpect or view of being a happy man; 
not pleaſed in a lower degree only, or in a 


particular inſtance or two, but that he may 
injoy a happy Being, and the greateſt plea- * 
ſure for which his nature is contrived, To - 
this chief end all others muſt ſubmit; asa 


proof of which if you can but convince a 
man, that this or that particular indulgence 
is inconſiſtent with his main happineſs, he 
muſt immediately quit it, or ſuſpend the 
actual compliance with his inclination, till 
he hath introduced a contrary perſuaſion ; 
or by inconſideration or fergetfulneſs hath 
deſtroyed the energy of this, ny 
SECTION 
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SECTION II. And yet notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid, that men do govern 
themſelves by a confuſed aim at ſome uni- 
verſal and chief end, and are guilty of no 


| miſtake in the abſtracted notion of it, we 
ſee the greater part of the world live to 


none, or to a bad purpoſe, for want of f. 
ing a clear and preciſe idea of this great end, 
or through their taking up with a wrong 
one. To neglect the fir is much like ſet- 

ting out on a journey, with a deſign to viſit 
the pleaſanteſt part of the Kingdom, and 
there to ſettle, without either knowing 

ourſelves, or troubling ourſelves to inquire 
of others, which way and in what County 
it lies; though if we are ignorant of this, 
our general deſign muſt be uſeleſs. We are 
all in the quality of Travellers; our inten- 
tion is to find out the abode of true happi- 
neſs, but too often we intend this, without 
taking the leaſt care to inform ourſelves in 


what injoyments this happineſs is lodged. 


The unavoidable conſequence of this is, that 
we act at random, and every object which 
offers itſelf to ſenſe or fancy, and promiſes 
a preſent ſatisfaction, has power to make 
us follow it. We are puſhed on by appe- 
tite, and leave that to carry us, juſt as that 
itſelf is carried by the various temptations 
that come acroſs our view ; much like tra- 
vellers, who at all adventures give the 

T1 reins 
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reins to the beaſts they ride on, and let 


them chuſe the way which they happen to 
| like beſt, | | | 


SECTION III. Hence proceeds that incon- 
fiſtency which every one can obſerve, but of 


which ſo few arg willing to know the true 


reaſon, Hence it is that men are not more 
different from others, than they are from 
themſelves ; and their lives which ſhould be 
throughout of one colour, as Seneca * ingeni- 

uſly expreſſes himſelf, are ſo full of incon- 

iſtencies. The root of this diſſimilitude is, 
that men do not well know what they 
would have, or if they erect a ſcheme, 
they quickly change it for ſome other, Nor 
do they barely change, but return again up- 
on their own ſteps, and are brought back 
ro the very place which they left. This 
one of the Satirz/ts * calls living ex tem- 
pore, and the Greeks © ſtyled this kind of life 
Kanon ov, living by the day; and the men 
who gave themſelves up to it Kafnuepes 
whereas true wiſdom conſiſts in always chu- 


ſing and rejecting the ſame things, which 


cannot be without ſome immutable rule of 
Judging ; as neither can ſuch a rule be ſet- 


tled, unleſs we firſt fix our eye upon ſome 


general and uniform purpoſe of life. There 
5 18 
2 Epiſtol. xx. 
Fi Stix if. 5 
© Antorin. Lib. II. Sect. vii. Homer. Odyſſ. Lib. xxi. 
Horat, Epiſtol. i. quid mea cùm pugnat ſententia ſecum? 


. Aa acts — 
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is no need ſays Seneca*, of adding that re- 
ſtriction, ut rectum ſit quod velis; © that what 
« you will be right,” beoauſe it is not poſſible 
the ſame thing ſhould always pleaſe, if it 
be not right. This is a moſt judicious re- 
flexion, The ſame Author © expoſes this 
changeable humour in a very agrecable 
manner. They who leap from one defign 
4 to another, or, to ſpeak more properly, are 
ic carried by mere chance, being themſelves 
«* fickle and fluctuating, can never poſſeſs 
* any thing that is certain, Some there 
&* are, but the number is exceeding ſmall, 
„ who manage themſelves and theit actions 
e by mature counſel; but for others, like 
* thoſe things that float upon a river, they 
« do not go, but are carried. Some are 
te borne along upon a gentle ſtream, others 
<« by one that is more rapid. The ftream 
« fails, and leaves one on the next bank, 
« while another by the violence of the tor- 
ic rent is hurried into the ſea,” Would we 
eſtabliſh ſome chief end, and often aſk our- 
ſelyes, how our ſeveral actions correſpond 
with this end, we ſhould not be liable to 
ſo many errors. It is juſtly obferved b 
Cicero, Summum bonum fi ignoretur, vivends 
rationem ignorari neceſſe eft, Sc. If we 
& know not our chief good, we muſt ne- 
* « ceſlarily 


F 4 Epiſtol. xx. | | ; 
e Epiſtol, xxiii. | 
De Finibus, Lib. V. r 
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10 ceſſarily be ignorant how to direct the 
« courſe of our lives. It is as fatal an ig- 
« norance, as for a mariner to put to ſea 
« without knowing what port he is to 
« make. But when we know the great 
« end of life, what is the chief good, 
« and what the greateſt evil, we then 
« know the right way of living, and how 
« to go through all the duties of life, fo as 
tc to arrive at happineſs.” 


Sc IO IV. Setting up a falſe notion of 
our principal end, is juſt as if Paradiſe being 
planted in the Ea/f, we ſhould have a de- 
fire to ſee it, but imagine it to lie es- 
ward ; the more haſte we make, and the 
nearer we fancy ourſelves to be to this de- 
lightful ſcene, it is certain the farther we 
are from it in reality. You and I would 
ain be happy, and perhaps entertain a 
rong imagination, that happineſs is placed 
in the injoyments of the world; which in 
truth are as diſtant from it, as the Feſt is 
from the Eaſt. And what muſt be the +» 
conſequence ?* What, but that purſuing falſe 
goods, we wander farther and farther from 
the true. An error here is of the moſt ex- 
tenſive influence, and like poiſoning a foun- 
tain, whoſe ſtreams ſpread into all the 
country around. A falſe end corrupts all 
the duties of Morality. For an example of 
hich kind we may inſtance the Epicure- 
G 


ans, 
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ans, who placing the ſupreme good in ſen- 


ful pleaſure, deſerved the cenſure paſt upon 


them by Cicero . Sunt nonnulle diſciplinæ, 


gue propoſitis bonorum & malorum finibus, 
officium omne pervertunt, &c, There are 
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ſome ſets of Philoſophers, who by the 
account they give of what is chiefly to be 
purſued or avoided by us, pervert all the 
duties of life. He who deſcribes the 
chief happineſs of man, ſo as to ſeparate 
it from Virtue, and eſtimates the happi- 
neſs of life by private gratifications, not 
by virtuous diſpoſitions and actions, if 
this perſon purſued his principles, and 
their influence was not overcome by a 
good natural diſpoſition, he could neither 
be a friend, nor a juſt or generous man, 
What ſhall inſpire him with fortitude, 
who looks on pain as the greateſt evil; 
or how can he be temperate, who re- 
gards bodily pleaſures as the chief happi- 


« neſs of man?” 


SecTION V. Theſe conſiderations duely 


reflected on are enough to perſuade us, that 
we ought above all things to ſettle a deter- 
minate idea of happineſs, and to be ſure of 
its being true, or exactly conformable to 
right Reaſon. If we thus ſpecify our end, 
and ſteadily purſue it, we cannot miſs of 


being happy. And this leads me directly to 


&. 


| | that 
De Officiis, Lib. I. Sect. ii. 
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that celebrated Inquiry, What is the Sum- 
mum Bonum, or chief good of man ? St. Au- 
in“ from Varro reckons up no leſs than two 
hundred and eighty eight different opinions 
of Philoſophers upon this head. Non gue jam 
eſſent, ſed que eſſe poſſent. Not that there 
actually were ſo many, but ſo many might 
be made to ariſe from the various combi- 
nations of their opinions, and be ſupported 
by as good reaſons as thoſe which flouriſhed. 
I confeſs it looks at firſt very ſtrange, that 
there ſhould be ſo great a diverſity ; and 
this poſſibly may tempt ſome to flight ari 
endeavour to fix the notion of happineſs, as 
a fruitleſs and chimerical attempt. Is it not 
as ſo many to one odds, that we ſhall be 
miſtaken, as there have been ſentiments of 
mankind about it? This objection would 
admit of an eaſy diſpatch, by ſaying, that 
the advantage of Revelation is ours; and 
that whatever loſs the Pagan was at in this 
ſearch after happineſs, the Chriſtian, to 
whom there is a plain diſcovery of it made, 


7 is to blame if he be not more ſure. But 
= waving this anſwer, I fancy the variety of 
s « WW opinions in relation to the chief Good, may 


be ſhewn to proceed from another cauſe, 


4 than the neceſſary obſcurity of the ſubject: 
3 and if this be done, the ground of the ob- 


jection will be removed. But to advance 
to the queſtion; I ſhall for the greater 

G 2 diſtinct- 
b De Civitate Dei, Lib. XIX. Cap. i. 
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diſtinctneſs branch the Inquiry into theſe 
three heads, ---. 

i. What is the greateſt happineſs, that 
it is poſſible for man to injoy ? 

ü. What is the greateſt happineſs, which 
Reaſon can demonſtrate to be actually de- 
figned for man? 

i. What is the 3 Bonum, or high- 

eſt happineſs attainable in the preſent life ? 


SECTION VI. i. What is the higheſt hap- 
pineſs which it is pofeble for man to injoy ? 
Whatever it be, it muſt have theſe two 
charaQteriſtics. 

1. It is to be referred to no "ny but al 
others muſt be embraced for the ſake of 
this. Querimus igitur, quid fit extremum, 
guid ultimum bonorum : quod omnium Philoſs- 
phorum ſententia tale debet efſe, ut ad id on- 
ma referri oporteat ; ipſum autem nuſquan, 
« We are inquiring what is the z/timate 
« good of man, what in the judgment of 
«« Philoſophers ought to be choſen as ſuch ; 
« ſo that every thing elſe ſhould be referred 
c to this, but this to nothing higher.“ For 
if it be the higheſt and nobleſt good, i 
on account of the pleaſure which it gives 
forth from itſelf; and not becauſe I conſider 
it as a ſtep to ſome further good, which 
will afford more pleaſure, that I covet it 


when abſent, and rejoice in the fruition. 
And 


3 De Finibus, Lib. I. Sect. * | 
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And this alone is ſufficient to vindicate i its 


claim to the name of the chief Good, and 


leſs than this will not ferve. Whatever ob- 
ject 1 purſue, as believing it will conduct 
me to another, and this conſideration is the 


main ſpring of my motion; it is plain I do 


not look upon it as my chief Good ; for this 
very obvious reaſon, that T make it ſubor- 
dinate to another, which conſequently 1 
eſteem to be better ; unleſs you are difpo- 
ſed to affirm, that the means are more ex- 
cellent than the end; when nevertheleſs the 
meaſure of their excellency is taken from 
their fitneſs to promote that end. 


2. It muſt be ſufficient to furniſh out an 


happineſs adequate to the capacities of hu- 
man nature, and of equal dutation; that is, 
not only perfect while it laſts, but everlaſt- 
ing. The whole of man muſt be happy, 
there muſt be no intervals of pain or weati- 
neſs, which would be ſo many breaches in 
our felicity, and hinder its being one intire 
flow and tenor of delight. And it muſt be 
| known, or thought to be without end, 

were it for no other reaſon, than that it may 


be ſatisfying while it continues. And there- 
fore ſays Velleius ł in Cicero, ſpeaking of the 


nature and bleſſedneſs of the gods, Haber 
exploratum fore ſe ſemper cum in maximis, 
tum in æternis voluptatibus. They have 
* Pay utmoſt affurance, that their pleaſures 
G 3 will 

* De Naturä Deorum, Lib. I. Sect. xix, 
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* will never fail them.“ And where this 
is the caſe, a Being may indulge its repoſe, 
and give up itſelf whole to the 1 \njoyment. 


' SecT1on VII. By theſe two criteria then 
let us examine the pretenſions of all things, 
that may claim to be man's chief Good. 

i. Can man be his own happineſs ? Quid 
Wu eft votis? What need of Prayers? faith 
the haughty Sroic l. Fac te ipſe felicem, 
vel bonum, © make yourſelf happy or good; 
for to the Stoic there was no difference be- 
tween Virtue and Happineſs. Hear how he 
goes on, Hoc eft Summum Bonum; quod ff occu- 
pas, incipis Deorum eſſe ſocius, non ſupplex. 
This is the chief good, of which when 
« you have once poſſeſſed yourſelf, you are 
e no longer a ſuppliant, but a companian of 
* the gods.” Very fine! In the conceit of 
| theſe Philoſophers, we need not go out of 
ourſelves in queſt of the ſupreme good. 
But I fear this will be found to be only the 
favings of pride; for if I miſtake not, nei- 
ther of the characters beforementioned will 
at all agree to man, 

1. He is not, I am ſure ouzht not to be, 
his own end, "This were to ſet himſelf uf 
in the room of God; and it looks as if the 
Stoics thought the place well enough be- 
came him. None of the embelliſhments of 
his Being, not his Virtues themſelves, may 
„ ks ea 
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be delighted in purely for their own fake. 
The principal pleaſure he derives' from 
them ought to ariſe from the reflexion, 
that they came from God, bear ſome im- 
preſſions of his beauty, qualify us for his fa- 
your, and conduct us to him, It has been 
reckoned heroic to chuſe Virtue for Virtues 
ſake; and ſo perhaps it is, if meant only in 
contradiction to worldly views; but if un- 
derſtood ſtrictly, and without any limitation, 
it is arrogant and ſinful, and diſcovers our 
Virtue to be a ſpurious production; foraf- 

much as no Virtue can be genuine, that has 
its foundation in pride. Nor 


SECTION VIII. 2. Will the other cha- 
racter fit this indigent creature. Man wants a 
fund to ſupply his own wants. He a ſelf. ſuf- 
ficient Being! The many reſtleſs deſires he 
carries about him, effectually confute any 
ſuch vain imagination, Man his own happi- 
neſs! What then makes his deſires to ſtray 
abroad? "Theſe are ſo many ſymptoms of our 
poverty. Ay, but ſays the Sz0:c, theſe deſires 
are not neceſſary appendages of our nature, 
they are introduced by cuſtom and example, 
and the wiſe man will rid his hands of them 
with the firſt opportunity. A fooliſh eva- 
ſion truly, FRY could defires be brought 
into the ſoul, and grow there, if the ſoil 
did not agree with them, and there was ne 
ſtock upon which to graft them? Was 

8 8 there 
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there ever a man without his defires ? If fo- 
reign, why is it not an eaſy taſk to root 
them out, at leaſt a poſlible one? Were 
man a ſelf-ſufficient Being, how comes it to 
paſs, that he cannot ſubſiſt without contri- 
bations from the creation around him ? Not 
to ſpeak of the neceſſities of the body, which 
in the account of ſome men is no 3 
part in the compoſition, but rather the 
ſon, in which the ſoul is ſnut up for a lrtle 
while; let us ſuppoſe a ſeparate ſtate to be 
the natural ſtate of the foul, and that the 
ſoul being diſengaged from its clog, hath 
nothing elſe to do, but to contemplate its 
own furniture, ar to fold itſelf up in itſelf. 
Are there no errors in the Underſtanding ? 
No clouds of ignorance, no irregular ten- 
dencies in the Will? Are its virtues all com- 
pleat ? It is well if they are; and fo they muſt 
be, e er the ſoul can be an entertainment to 
itlelf. Yet with this conceſſion, I 1 2 a 
man would not indure to be lo up to 
his own company. Canes BE: jy profpect 
is but narrow; and to be always confined 
to the ſame little ſcene, what can be more 
tedious? Neither were it a happineſs 
f** worth the having, for a mind, like a 
Hermit, ſequeſtered from all things elfe, 
« by a receſſion into itſelf, to ſpend an 
te eternity in ſelf-converſe, and the injoy- 
1 ment of ſuch a diminutive ſuperficial no- 
| © thing 
-- ® Smith's Select Diſcourfes, Diſcourſe IX. "on vi. 
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« thing as itſelf is, and muſt need be. to it: 
« ſelf,” No finite injoyment can bear end- 
leſs repetitions, without: ſome giyerſions eyes 
ry now and then intermixed, the pleaſure 
will laoguiſh, and after a while the bass 
entertainment become inſipjd and hearge, © 
3 ell aged} ©; 
SECTION IX. Man naturally ſeeks ee 
and friend{hip ;- and this is 4; manifeſt, 
that in anſwer to Epicurus; who pseſſes 
Stilpo with this objection againſt the laying 
of the Stoics, © that their wiſę mas us eon. 
e tented with himſelf, % ih contentus, 
Seneca v fairly acknowledges; that though 
« ſelf- contented their wiſe man was yet des 
e firous of a friend, a neighboear, a gem. 
te panion. He loſes not his tranquility with 
ce the loſs of his friend, becauſe he has it in 
'© his power quickly te tepair his loſs, by 
< ſubſtituting another in his room. Where: 
in he compares him to PVidias a famous 
artiſt, who if he had the misfortune to loſe 
a iatne, could with his chiſſel ſoen make 
another. Now this & not 1d defend, bat 
give up the cauſe, | It is confeſſing, that 
man is not fit for a Nate of ſolitude; as 
this averſion in man to ſolitude, which he 
ſtartles at as a Kind of annihilation, is a full 
confutation of their flattery, who compli- 
ment him with a {elf-ſuffictnce and inde- 
pendence., Cicero repreſents, in a very 


ſtrong 
P Cicero de Officus, Lib. I. Se. xliii, 
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ſtrong and beautiful manner, this uncon- 
querable tendency 'in | human nature, to 
friendſhip and ſociety. Placet igitur, apti- 
ora eſſe naturæ ea officia, que ex communitate, 
Sc. We think therefore thoſe exerciſes 
« more ſuitable to nature, which are of the 
* ſocial, than thoſe which are wholly of 
« the ſpeculative kind. This is evident 
* from the following argument; that if 
«©. you ſuppoſe a wiſe man placed amidſt 
« the affluence of all things, and in a ca- 
% pacity of ſtudying and contemplating all 
. truths are of his knowledge, yet if 
ce his ſolitude was ſuch that he was never 
<< to ſee or converſe with another, he would 
« chuſe death before ſach a life.” This 
is not talking like a Sroic, Such is the 
mighty power of truth, that theſe men 
themſelves are ſometimes forced to do 
homage to it, and to talk modeſtly, ? Bo- 
nus vir fine Deo nemo eft, SS. No 
e man is good without divine influence. 
«© Can any man riſe above fortune, unlefs 
« aided by God? He inſpires great and 
«« noble purpoſes, In every good man 
t ſome God reſides, The ſtrength which 
< renders a man ſuperior to all thoſe thingy, 
_ which the vulgar either hope or dread, 
« deſcends into him, So lofty a ſtructure 

cannot ſtand unſupported by a Deity.” 
Tues: is ſenſe and gratitude in this, without 
8 * inqui- 


tl 
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inquiring how it can be reconciled with 
the common ſtrain of this ſort of Philoſo- 


5 F 
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univerſe together, can be the chief Good of 
man, We will ſuppoſe a virtuous man to 


have a grant of the whole creation made to 
him, and confirmed his by the unchangeable 


word of God; yet that it cannot be his ch 
Good is proved, by ſhewing that neither of 
the characteriſtics before mentioned can * 
applied to it. 


1. We may not cs. ina nd in- 


joyment for its um ſake, We have not 
the allowance of our Maker for this, who 


cannot act ſo unwiſely, as to deſign one 
creature for the ultimate end of another. 
The ſatisfaction therefore which a reaſon- 
able Being takes, in the ſociety or injoyment 
of his fellow-creatures, ought to be found- 
ed in the footſteps or the image which they 
exhibit of the divine perfections, and their 
being the effects of his love, and only a taſte 
of that more conſummate happineſs, which 
God deſigns for him, and which 1 is to bein- 
joyed in him alone. 
2. The whole of created good united can- 
not render a man compleatly happy for theſe 
reaſons. 

I, It is im poſſible that he. ſhould avoid 
this chooght, or that _ thought ſhould 
not 
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not diſturb him, that if the Creature con- 
tain ſo much of goodneſs, what muſt be 
the fulneſs of the igfinite Creator] For as 
long as he has his eye upon ſomething 
that is more excellent, than the good of 
which he is in poſſeſſion, how is it conceiv- 
able he ſhould” be perfectly ſatisfied there- 
WE ie; ot 1 4 Fang +, 297 
2. The univerſe is finite, and becauſe 
finite not proportioned to the Underſtand- 
ing and Will of man, the two princi- 
ples of fruition: and where there is no pro- 
portion, there can be no compleat happi- 
neſs. As well may perfect mufic reſult from 
ſounds diſagreeable to the organ of hearing, 
for which they ate either too high, or 
too low, as perfect happineſs from an im- 
perfect harmony between the object and the 
faculties of injoyment. There are two de- 
ſires interwoven in the frame of our Being, 
the defire of truth, and the deſire of happi- 
- neſs 5 in both which there is a kind of i- 
ty, which ariſes after this manner. By 
the tontemplation of my own ſoul I gain the 
eas of ſeveral perfections, with which I per- 
ceive it to be adorned. Following therefore 
the impulſe of my own mind, I enlarge the 

, and wilden my ideas more and 
more, till loſt in the conception of a Being, 
who poſſeſſes all theſe perfections, and very 
— ryore, with the additional 
tharaCteriſties of infinite and eternal. Now 
Ore: | : it 
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it is of the nature of the Underſtanding, 
and of the Will, to purſue the ſupreme 
truth, and the ſupreme good; and conſe- 
quently while I have a Being in view, in 
| whoſe idea is lodged both infinite Truth and 
infinite Good, which alone are able to anſwer 
that ſomething like infinity that is in our 
deſires, I ſhall never reſt ſatisfied in any al- 
lotment among the creatures, though in the 
fineſt apartment of the univerſe, and ac- 
commodated with every good, ſhort of a 
correſpondence and intercourſe with the 
deity, : | 
3, As a perſon muſt be virtuous to have 
a true injoyment of any thing, ſo the miore 
virtuous he is, the greater muſt be his re- 
ſemblance and love to the Deity ; and con- 
ſequently, the more earneſt his endeavours 
to unite with the original and center of his 
Being; in contemplating and injoyi 
whom he ſhall be perfectly * 
into his likeneſs, and be at once an image of 
his perfection, and of his bleſſedneſs. No 
Creature then can be my chief Good. It is 
not in theſe rivulets to quench my vaſt and 
eager thirſt of happineſs; from whence it 
follows, that God alone is the Summum Bonum 
of man, that boundleſs Good after which I 
am ſeeking. - 


SECTION XI. If ſome Critics are not ſo 
ſharp-ſighted, as to ſee more in the writings 
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of a Philoſopher * than is really there, we 


are able alſo to produce a teſtimony to 


the ſame truth from among the Pagans. 
My opinion of this matter is, that whether 
by the contemplation of the idea of the uni- 
verſal good, which is Plato's definition of 
the ch:ef good, he meant the contemplation 
of God, who contains in himſelf the ideas 
or examplars of all things, and their ſeveral 
perfections in an infinite degree, and un- 
mixed with any allay of imperfection; or 
underſtood the term in the abſurd ſenſe 
which Ariſtotle endeavours to faſten upon 
him, of an univerſal good, or abſtracted idea 
exiſting without all Aingulars, in the nature 
of a genus to the reſt; or deſigned no more 
than the contemplation of neceſſary and 
eternal truths; whether I ſay he intended 
one or other, or neither of theſe, he talks 
too obſcurely on the ſubjet, for any great 
ſtreſs to be laid upon his opinion. How- 
ever, to gratify the curious, I will add in the 
margin, what a Commentator upon Ariſtotle 

| ſays 

4 See Stanley's Life of Plato. | | 

r Talæus in Ariſtotel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. I. Cap. vi. 
Platonis ſententia fuit, divinam quandam, & humanam 
idæam eſſe; & divinam quidem ſapientiam Dei, & exem- 


plar Deo propoſitum appellat, quo cuncta creata, facta.- 
que ſunt. Humanam vero idæam vocat ſpeciem & notio- 


nem in mente hominis impreſſam, quæ primum confuſior & 


obſcurior eſt, paulatim vero una cum ætate clarior & illuf- 
trior efficitur. Hominis autem felicitatemdefinit, vera & per- 
fecta ſapientia Dei, quam nemo in mortali hac vita conſe- 
quitur, ſed poſt mortem; cum fruitur preſenti & explicata 
cognitione, &, ut Theologi loquuntur, viſione Dei. 
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ſays in relation to P lato's ſentiments on this | 
ſubject. | we 


SECTION XII. But whether we have Pla- 
tos authority or not for making this concluſi- 
on, that Godisthe chief Happineſs of man, there 
is a great deal of reaſon to juſtify it. God 
made all things for himſelf, and more eſpe- 
cially intelligent Beings, and ought ie | 
to be the terminating object of their view. 
He is the author of our faculties, and to 
be ſure is able to match the faculties which 
he has made. As for my body, the moſt 
unlikely part to receive its happineſs from a 
ſpiritual Being, I conſider, that the ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure which come in this 
way, flow not properly from the objects 
without, but are the immediate production of 
God ; and therefore, think I, he can raiſe in 
me the very ſame pleaſure in the abſence of 

the object; and even when it is preſent he 

ought to be accounted my chief Good ; for 
as much as to him I am indebted for all the 
pleaſing ſenſations which I injoy. My ſen 
ſes are but the channels, or conditions rather, 
and external objects no more than occaſional 
cauſes, at the preſence of which God vari- 
ouſly impreſſes my mind. This you will 
ſee proved in Pneumatology, So that in truth 
God is the author of all ſen/ible pleaſure ; 
and not only the author but the object too 
of the nobler pleaſures of the mind. Of 


the 
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the mind I fay, which when reſtored to its 
proper perfection, has a direct analogy to 
the Eternal Spirit, Beſides which, 1 alſo 
reaſon, that God is his own happineſs, and if 
there be in him good ſufficient to ſatisfy an 
infinite Being, there is undoubtedly enough 
to fill all created minds, whoſe capacities 
are limited. It is a glorious idea of the ſu- 
preme Being, to conceive of him as that 
Univerſal Sun which inlightens the intel- 
leftual world: that Interminable Ocean of 

good, at which they all drink and are ſatiſ- 
| fied, Here then our wanderings are over, 
the thoughts find here their ne plus ultra, 
their utmoſt bounds ; beyond this we cannot 
form a conception, a wiſh; and it is a laud- 
able ambition to be contented with nothing 
below it. ; 
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Books proper to be read on this Chapter, 
beſides thoſe cited, are 
Ariſtotel. Ethic, ad Nicom. Lib. I. Cap. 
Iv — vi. 8 
Groves's Sermons. Vol. VI. Ser. ii. and 
ii, on Matt. v. 8. | 
© Duchal's Three Sermons on the Practice 
of Religion, Ser. iii. 
Lucas Inquiry after Happineſs. Sect iii. 
Chap. i, ii, iii. = 
Groves Works, Vol. X. page 326. 
Rome's Letters Moral and Entertaining, 
Part I. Lett. iv, vi, xi. Part III. Lett. vi, xi. 
1. N CHAP. 
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07 the chief Good which Reaſon cas 
prove to be deſigned for Man, and 
rhe Chara#teriſtics of it. 


SECTION V UR next inquiry is concern- 
ing the Summum Bonum, 
or higheſt happineſs, which Reaſon can de- 
monſtrate to be actually deſigned for man. 
It is known by theſe three properties. It is 
ſomething which all men, if not wanting to 
themſelves, may be poſſeſſed of — It is 
one and the ſame to all mankind — And 


while in itſelf fitted to make the poſſeſſor 


happy, is not prevented in its operation by 


ſome other thing, which keeps him from 
reliſhing it. 

i. It is ſomething which all men, if not 
wanting to themſelves, may be poſſeſſed of. 
* Nilne eſſe proprium cuiquam? Saith the in- 
genious poet, Summum Bonum eſſe Here pu- 
tubam hunc Pampbilum. And in another 
place, Ego vitam Deorum propterea ſempiter- 
nam eſſe arbitror, quod wvoluptates eorum pro- 
hy ſunt, Two things are intimated by 

theſe 
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_ "theſe paſſages, that it is pleaſure which 
makes life deſerye its name; and that this 
pleaſure muſt be ſomething that we can call 
our oon, quid proprium : for which reaſon 

be makes happineſs to be the peculiar attri- 
| bdiute of the Gods, the moſt exalted, of all 


- Beings. Happineſs muſt certainly be among 
the r e nu, the things in our power, and 
depending upon our choice; for the Au- 
thor and Governor of the univerſe always 

acting with the moſt perfect wiſdom, and 
having made man a reaſonable and active 
Being, cannot without a contradiction be 
ſuppoſed to beſtow happineſs, the beſt of 
his gifts, after ſuch a manner, that it ſhould 
rather ſeem ſcattered by Chance or Humour, 
than conferred on men by their common 
Lord, as the reward of the right uſe of their 
intellectual powers. It would be the 
« greateſt abſurdity, ſays Ariſtotleb, to 
& aſcribe * the beſt thing in the 

* world, to Fortune.” And in this ſenſe the 
proverbial expreſſion has a great deal of 
truth in it, Unuſquiſque ſue fortune faber 
eſt, every man has the framing of his 
own lot. 


SECTION II. This demonſtrates that no ad- 
vantages or endowments of body can be the 
proper happineſs of man ; becauſe theſe are 
not things about which the free election of 
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the Will is at all converſant: nor the in- 
joyments .of this world, of whatever kind 
they are, both becauſe we have no /ecure 
property © in them; and becauſe, that while 
they are the portion of the lazy and unde- 
ſerving, who often ſtumble upon them 
without ſeeking after them, they are with- 
held from the induſtrious, and thoſe who 
have the beſt claim to them, know beſt how 
to injoy them, and who would improve 
them moſt to the common benefit of man- 
kind. The Heathen therefore made Fortune 
or Chance the diſpoſer of theſe things, de- 
ſeribing her as the patroneſs of fools, rather 
than of wiſe men; for they ſaw that they 
were not divided according to men's moral 
qualities, From whence they ought to have 
inferred, not that worldly affluence and 
proſperity came from Chance, but that they 
cannot be the proper felicity of rational 
creatures, This, I ſay, is the inference 
which they ought to have drawn from 
hence, as without doubt it is the inſtruction 
deſigned by Providence. The * nature of 
« the univerſe would never have admitted 
te of ſuch an error, that good and evil 
« things ſhould without any difference fall 
« to good men and bad. But life and 

4 K 2 « death, 
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Sit proprium cuiquam, puncto quod mobilis horæ, 

unc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc ſorte ſuprema, 
Permutet Dominos, & cedat in altera jura. Horat. Lib. II. 
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'& death, honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and 
« pain, wealth and poverty, happen alike 
te to men of the moſt oppoſite characters; 

therefore theſe things are neither good nor 
« vil. This reaſoning is fallacious, and 
will not hold; for let the Stoics harangue 
as long as they pleaſe, they will never be 
able to perſuade us, that eaſe is not a good, 
and pain an evil. But with a little altera- 
tion the argument becomes concluſive. The 
nature which preſides in the univerſe can 
never be ſuppoſed to diſpenſe happineſs and 
miſery, without reſpe& to the moral quali- 
ties of the perſons to whom they are aſſign- 
ed; yet life and death, riches and poverty, 
are thus diſpenſed in the preſent ſtate; 
therefore thoſe things, as at preſent diſpen- 
| ſed, do not conſlitute the happineſs or miſery 


of man. 


A 


SECTION III. ii. The true happineſs of 
mankind is one and the ſame to alle. This! 
gather from the ſamene/s of their natures; for 
as Cicero * well obſerves, Nihil eft enim unum 
uni tam fimile, tam par, quam omnes inter nf- 
metipſos ſumus, Sc. There is nor any 
* thing ſo much alike, and fo equal to an- 
e other, as we all are alike one another, 
80 chat if corrupt cuſtoms, and falſe opt- 

„ nmions, 


| : Quodcunque eſt Summum Bonum, neceſſe eſt omnibus 
eſſe ee La&ant. De falſa Sapientia. Lib. III. Cap. xi. 
De Legibus, Lib. I. Sect. x. 


Chap. IH. and its CharaFerifticc, Tor 


te nions, did not pervert our tender minds, 
« and turn them every way, no man would 
« be more like himſelf, than every man to 
« all others: hence whatever. is the true de- 
& finition of one man, includes all men.” 
This is a good indication of 'the happineſs 
for which they are deſigned. The bodies 
of men are formed alike, the faculties of 
their ſouls are the ſame, they agree in the 
ſame general wants and deſires, Now if 
we make obſervation. of inferior creatures, 
we ſhall find, that thoſe of the ſame kind 
have one uniform bent of nature, and pur- 
ſue-the ſame way of life. Their food, their 
pleaſures, their diverſions, in one word, 
their happineſs, are the ſame. And if there 
be a greater diverſity in the particular incli- 
nations of mankind, befides the uſe this is 
of to hold men in ſociety, it was probably 
intended to ſignify, that the body, in which 
this diverſity of tempers is founded, is not 

the man, his principal and nobler part; that 
this variety was calculated for the preſent. 
ſtate, in which it ſerves many excellent 
ends; and that none of thoſe things about 
which men ſo diſagree, are the real felicity 
of man. Do what we will, we ſhall s differ 
3 about 


5 Horare. expreſſes this diverſity of taſtes and inclinati- 
ons with his uſual ſpirit. | 

_ Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, & ludere, & ungi, . © 
Præferat Herodis palmetis pingyibus ; alter 
Dives & importunus, ut umbram lucis ab ortu 
Silveſtrem flammis, & ferro mitiget agrum; &c. 
Lib. II. Epiſt. ii. verſ. 182189. 


402 Of the chief Good, Pak r I. 
about theſe things, one man's inclination 
leading him to the Camp, another's to the 
Court, another's to the Bar, another's to 
the Exchange, and another's into Refire- 
ment; one man's palate ſtanding to this 
_ diſh, "another's to that; one man highly 
pleaſed with that which is extremely dif- 
taſteful to another, Whereas: if they exer- 
eiſe their Reaſon, they muſt all unite in 
their apprehenfions of true happineſs, which 
muſt be the ſame to all partaking of the 
ſame nature, To which I may add, that 
theſe things are of a ſcanty nature, and can- 
not be injoyed without being parted ; ; from 
whence muſt proceed endleſs competitions 
and animoſities, if men have not more un- 
derſtanding than to place their Nl in 
ſuch narrow injoyments. = 


*SECTION IV. iii, The chief m_ df man 
muſt be ſomething which while fitted to 
make the poſſeſſor happy, is not prevented 
in its operation by ſome other thing,” which 
keeps him from rens it. 


Is TORO TW fofſeſſer oportet, 
87 comportatis rebus bene W uti. 


as Health- muſt ſmile on a man, or he can- 
te not injoy the riches which he os gather- 
ed. To one in the 2 or 2 how 


Itle 
b FEY Lib, U Epil! ii. verl. 49. 
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to injoy them. 


Chap. III. and its CharaZeriftic. To; 
little would it ſignify to have thoſe, things in 


his cuſtody, which would very much de- 
light him, if his body were at caſe, Not 
only bodily. pain and bodily pleaſure, but 
bodily pain and mental pleaſure cannot ſub- 
lent. All the advantage which a man can 
receive from a good conſcience in this caſe, 18 
only to be leſs miſerable. Or let us ſuppoſe 
him to be under a prevailing melancholy 

which is the frequent infelicity of the be 


" —I" 


men ; though ſuch an, one may have the 
cleareſt right of any man living to be chear- 
ful, he is not capable of being ſo, the cloud 
upon his mind darkening his proſpect, and 
caſting a gloom upon all” the 

him. What can be plainer than the con- 


cluſion from all this, that the happineſs de- 
ſigned for man, whatever it be, is not to 


be injoyed in this world? A man may be 
virtuous in ſpite of the world; he may ob- 


tain the favour of God, though he be not 


the favourite of the world; 5 while his 


mind hath its attention ingrofſed by pain, 


or is oppreſſed by melancholy, or diſtracted 


with cares, he may have things of infinite 
value in his cuſtody, but will not be able 
| There is a great deal of reaſon for that 
diſtinction of the Pythagoreans, between 
perfection as to nature, and perfection as to 
lie; a like diſtinction to which you have 


* 
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fiſt together, if the former be any thing vio- 


the objects around 
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* 


in Arifttle' 3 between A; geln . and Bios 
reblog, both which he Rake to conſpire in 
the idea of happineſs. And this may anſwer 
what the Emperor Antoninus k alledges to 
prove, that nothing which befals a man can 
make him unhappy, viz. that it cannot hin- 
der him from being juft, magnanimous, tem- 
rate, prudent, &c. with which; qualities be- 
ing endowed, human nature, TEX rr ich 
has all that belongs to it. Nothing 18 
wanting to the perfection of the man, but a 
great deal to his happineſs. Virtue, rightly 
_ underſtood, is the perfection of human na- 
ture, but this alone will not make a man 
happy ; in order to this it is further neceſ- 
fary, hat he be perfect as to life, or happy 
in the circumſtances of his Being. There 
muſt therefore be another world, where the 
virtuous man ſhall have an untroubled frui- 
tion of his proper good, and not be liable 
to ſuch i; ig ſeparations from it as he 
now is. Upon the whole, natural Reaſon 
demonſtrates this, that the injoyment of 
God in a future ſtate is the higheſt happineſs 
deſigned for man, This all may injoy, who 
"aſpire to the injoyment. Though he con- 
tains all, and his fulneſs is p to all, 
vet he is but one object, and ſo correſponds 
to that excellent character of the Supreme 
ae 408 * Cicero.. Finis bonorum, "fn 
m- 


5 


| + 1 3 Ethic. * Nicom. Lib, I. Sect. * 
& Lib. iv, Sect. xlix. 1De Officiis, Lib, III. Sea. xxxiil. 


Chap. III. and its Chatatterifics, 1056 
fimplex eſſe debet, ex diſſimilibus rebus miſceri, 
& temperari non poteſt. The ſupreme 
« good is one ſimple thing, and cannot be 
e made up of objects various and unlike.” 
Finally In a future ſtate God will be injoy- 
ed by good men to greater advantage, than 
this world will admit, where there are fo 
many things to diſturb and break i in upon 
the 1 e 


ud . * * 
Ko . * „ a > „ 0 


Books. propet to be read on this ueber 
belides thoſe cited, are 


LH De Finibus. Rn: 
Mori Enchir. Ethic, Lib. I. n „ 
+:Sharrock's Serm. on the Ends of the Chri- 
ſitian Religion. Sect. II. Serm. iii. 
Tillaſon- s Serm. Vol. 1. Serm. xl. on 
W_ Pſalm Ixzlt. 2 56. 
.: Whitby's Serm. Serm. iii, iv. 
_+Glarke's Serm. Vol. V. Serm..xvi. - 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, 8vo. Vol. I. Chap. i i. 
= Lucas" 8 Inquiry after Happineſs, Part I 
Cap. iv, vi, vii, viii. | | 


1 8 Works, Vol. X. pages ** "I 
N Solomon. 1 : 7 
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0% rhe binbef Happiniſs Sept 
in the preſent life. The opinions 
of the Epicureans, Stoics, and 
© Peripatetics examined; and the 


favour of God, and an intercourſe 
with him, proved to. conſtitute the 


_ higheſt Happineſs of 1 zhis tif 2 


SECT 16Nn1. 4 1 three inquiries oben- 
1 | ing the Summum Bonum, 
or higheſt happineſs of man, the laſt only re- 

trains to be purſued, viz. What is the great- 

eſt happineſs attainable in the preſent life ? 

The good things whieh fall within the 

compaſs of this queſtion are "uſually divided 

Into the following clafſes, the good things 

of the Mind, ſuch as knowledge and wiſkue 

of the Body, as health, ſtrength or beauty ; 
and of Fortune, as honours, riches, plea- 
ſures, &c. Ciceros * &ititi&tion (he does 
not fay bonorum of goods, becauſe according 
to the Stoics, whoſe opinion he eſpouſes, 
There is Þut ene good all, but rerum expe- 


 tengarum J 
1 De Oratore, Lib, III. Set. xxix. 


* 


Chap. IV. athainable in this Life! | 
tendarum) of things deſirable is, of thoſe: — | 
are ſeated in the Body or the Mind, or are 
without us, or things external; which laſt I 
reckon a much better name for them, than 
that which they commonly paſs under, of 
the good of Fortune. Epicurus, if we. fol- 
low- he Stoics in their accoutt of him, or 
Cicero b ot Horace; or almoſt all the Fa- 
thers, advanced ſenſual ax a into the ſeat 
of the Summum Bonum, ſapporting his opi- 
nion with this reaſon , *-that every animal 
by a natural inſtinct ſecks pleaſure, and 
“ rejoices in it, as its chief good,” But 
this reaſon if intended te prove, not pleaſurt 
in general, but the pleaſures of fenſe, to 
be the „ happinefs of mankind, 
is moſt unluckily choſen, ſerving to de- 
monſtrate the direct contrary. For man, 
becauſe he is of a nobler Tpecies than brute 
creatures, muſt be made for a nobler kind 
of happigeſs; and his n or intellectual 
part being his diſtinctive character, the plea- 
ſure of the mind. muſt he his ptoper, and 
therefore his beſt pleaſure, not the pleaſares 
of ſenſe, 11 in theſe wan were to Took for 
his 
1 u 
ee A 
* The ſubordination of the Sener to Reaſon is 3 
Expreſſed by Cicero, De Legibus, Lib. I. Sect. ix. pſu: 
autem hominem eadem natura non ſolum celeritate mentis orna- 
vit, ſed etiam ſenſus, tanguam ſatellites, attribuit ac nuntios. 
Ihe ſenſes are but attendants and miniſters to the mind, 


which a accordingly to uſe them e as Servatits, not be 
governed y them as — | | 
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ſuch troubleſome check, 


108 Of the bigbeſt Happineſs PART I. 
his happineſs, it is certain that brutes would 
have the pre- eminence, who can indulge to 
the gratification of their ſenſes without any 
as men receive 
from their Reaſon: which brings to my 
mind an enen of the great Roman 
Moral ;t, * A perſon addicted to a life of 
« pleaſure, if he be not quite ſunk into the 
« beaſt (for jt muſt be confeſſed that ſome 
* have nothing of men but the name) if he 
*-be but a degree more erect than his bre- 
*--thren of the field, though he be captiva- 
* 'ted by pleaſure, yet out of a natural mo- 
« deſty or ſhame he conceals or diſſembles 
£ his inclination to it; a plain intimation 
ci that bodily pleaſure 3 Is en the 
5 SO" of human nature.” F 

SECTION II. * a further objeQion to ſen: 
fual. pleaſures I might take notice that they 
are 100 few and tranſient, and the intervals 
between them too long, to deſerve the name 
of happineſs. - * Pleaſure, ſays Seneca ex- 
te cellentlyiwell, ſtands on a precipice, and 
«if not kept 5 bounds, ſoon ſinks into 
tc ſorrow and regret; and how difficult is it 
1 to obſerve any bounds in that which we 
« have accuſtomed ourſelves to eſteem as 


- 


our felicity. In the deſire of true good 


oy * Where 1 is no wn of exceſs.” The nar- 
rownels 


f Epiſtol. xxiii. 


9 „ te 4, 52 
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Chap. IV. 


rowneſs of the ſenſes is another argument 
that the pleaſures of ſenſe are not thoſe for 


which man was deſigned. The author of 


nature would have better matched theſe 

with the capacities of the ſoul, if happineſs 
had been to be conveyed by them. How 
wide and deep are the one, how ſtinted and 


ſhallow the other! He that thinks to fill his 


ſoul by the application of his ſenſes to ex- 
ternal objects, does more abſurdly than a 
man, who ſhould attempt to quench his 


thirſt by ſucking through a tube, whoſe 


hollow was imperceptible. In a word, 
there cannot be happineſs where there 1s not 
ſatisfaclion; but now between ſatisfaction, 
and what men commonly call pleaſure, 
there is a wide difference. Pleaſure has its 


abode in the ſenſes, or in the fancy; ſatis- 
faction in the mind. Pleaſure is like a flaſh 


of lightening, momentary and pernicious; 


ſatigfaction is like the light of the day, 


which though not ſo dazling is more ſteady 
and reviving. Pleaſure excites a tumult in 


the paſſions ; ſatisfaction governs and regu- 


lates them. To add no more. Pleaſure 
ſoftens and enervates the ſoul, and diſables 
it for conflicting with adverſity ; en, 
ſtrengthens and eſtabliſhes it. | 


SECTION III. Epicurus has not been with- 
out his advocates, who explain the pleaſure 


he recommends 3 ſuch a manner, as to 


— mike 


attainable in this Life. 109 
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110 Of the highe/t Happineſs Parr I, 
make it no way prejudicial to the intereſts 
of Virtue. Yea, they will tell you, that 
he carried on the ſame defign with the 
ferifteft of the Philoſophers, though in a 
method at firſt fight very different from 
theirs, as it was more accommodate to na- 
ture. Gaſſendus is the moſt remarkable of 
his champions among the moderns, and in 
E Cicero a vindicator of his has theſe words, 
te Clamat Epicurus is, quem vos nimis volup- 
ie tatibus e deditum dicitis, non poſſe jucun- 
« de vive, niſi ſapienter, honeſte, juſteque 
tt i tur. Epicurus, whom you decry 
et ſo much, as one abandoned to his plea- 
4 ſures, even he loudly declares, that there 
« jg no way of living pleaſantly, but to live 
* wiſely,” honeſtly, and juſtly.” In anſwer 
to this Cicero obſerves, Multa praclare 
« {pe dicit, &c. Epicurus often ſays a 
et great many good things, and which have 
« more reaſon' and truth in them, than 
« confiſtency with his avowed ſentiments. 
e He praiſes an abſtemious diet; this would 
te be like a Philoſopher if ſpoken by So- 
« crates or Antiſibenes, but ill becomes his 
&* mouth, who pronounces ſenſual pleaſure 
« the chief good. By ſuch declarations the 
* injudicious are drawn in, and his ſect 
 * grows ſo numerous.” If 1 might be al- 
lowed to take the part of a moderator in 


| this 
r be Finibus, Lib. I. Se&. xviii. 
N Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. V. Sect, ix, x1 
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hand I hardly believe Epicurus to have been 

a Debauchee, ſo on the other I cannot per- 
lade myſelf, that he who believed not a 
Providence, nor the immat eriality, and im- 
mortality of the ſoul, could be a great ad- 
mirer of Virtue. Epicurus was a friend to 
bodily pleaſures, but to thoſe only which 
were conſiſtent with health; and according- 
ly it was a maxim in his School, Sic præ- 
ſentibus voluptatibus fruaris, ut futuris non 
noceas. © So to regulate our indulgence to 
e preſent pleaſures, as not to prejudice ſu- 
« ture injoyments.” A moſt excellent fay- 
ing if underſtood in the beſt ſenſe that the 
wortls will bear; but in the meaning of 


| Epicurus no more than a diate of ſenſual 


rudence, As according to his principles, 
all thoſe fine ſayings of his can be no better, 


with which Seneca embelliſhes his writings. 


Pleaſure may be often conſiſtent with health, 
when it is not with ſerict Virtue, Epicurus 
would talk frequently of tranquility of 


mind, but miſtake him not, the tranquility 


he ſo much extols is not the peace of a 
good Conſcience, but of a mind undiſturbed 
with the i cares of the world; of which in- 
dolent ſtate he was ſo fond, as to deſcribe 
the happineſs of his Gods, by a retirement 


fr om 


i Nos autem beatam vitam in animi ſecuritate, & in om- 


nium vacatiane munerum Ponimus. Viking i in Geer, de 
Natura Deorum, 


Chap. IV. attainable i in this Life. 99 11 : 
this diſpute, I would ay, that as on the one 
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from the affairs of the univerſe; and the 


Gardens of Epicurus are become proverbial, 


In ſhort, ak Gentleman of an elegant taſte in 


theſe things, but of little Religion, in giv- 
ing us his own character, hath fortunately 


hit that of Epicurus, © a Voluptuary whole 
&« averſion to Debauchery was not leſs than 
< his inclination for Pleaſure.” To proceed, 


SECTION IV. If Epicurus, as ſome have 
repreſented him, was in one extreme, the 
Stoics, in ſuppoſing Virtue of itſelf, and un- 
endowed with any other good things, ſuffi- 
cient to make a man happy, were in ano- 
ther. Both forgot they were men, the no- 


tion of whoſe happineſs they were ſettling; 


one levelling them with beaſts, the other 
raiſing them to an equality with the Gods, 
Summum Bonum Stoicis dicitur convenienter 


nature vivere. Man's chief happineſs, 


de according to the Stoics, was to live ac- 


« cording to nature ;* which phraſe with 


them was but a periphraſis for Virtue, 
To the ame purpoſe the ® philoſophical Em- 
peror. You have tried ſeveral experi- 
* ments, and could never yet light upon 
I happy life. You have not met with 


it in argumentation, nor in riches, nor in 


ih glory, nor in pleaſure. Where then 1 is it 
cc to 


k St. Eœremont. 


1 Cie. de Officiis, Lib. III. 


m Antoninus, Tleps Zeaule, Lib. VIII. Set, i, © 


Chap. IV. attainable in this Life, 113 
« to be found? In doing thoſe things which 
« human nature demands from you.” By 
human nature he means right and unbiaſſed 
Reaſon, for ſo he explains what nature re- 
quires, by temperance, fortitude, liberality, = 
and the like. Thus high do theſe men 
carry their commendations of Virtue, and 
even higher, to extravagance. But with- 
out any reflexion upon Virtue, which if 
genuine is too humble to accept ſuch idola- 
trous incenſe, I muſt be bold to ſay, that 
Virtue itſelf .is not the chief happineſs of 
man in this life. Let it be content with 
the honour of being the inſtrument of ob- 
taining it. For what men call Virtue is 
either a ſnoot from Religion, being directed 
by the Will of the Supreme Cauſe as its 
rule and meaſure, and animated by his favour 
as its ultimate reward; or grows upon other 
principles, and is nouriſhed by other views. 
If this latter be underſtood, it is the ſhadow 
of Virtue, not the vital ſubſtance; it is va- 
nity, or intereſt, or at beſt a natural gene- 
roſity of temper. And ſuch as the Virtue 
is itſelf, ſuch is the pleaſure it beſtows up- 
on its votaries, falſe and counterfeit, or of 


1 too low a kind to be worth much. If it be 
| true Virtue, its pleaſures are then like itſelf 
i divine, both in their original, and in their 


1 ue; 
a See Cicer. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. v. The main of which 


s—Virtutem ad beate wivendum ſe ipſa efſe contentam, That 
Virtue is /elf-/ufficient for happineſs, - 


114 of th the hi obeft Hoppines Parr 1. 
iI ue; they begin and end in God. Inſo- 
much that Virtue itſelf and its delights too 
are derivative and dependent, and reſem- 
bling the light, which loſes its luſtre and 
its very being, when ſeparated from the 
glorious fountain that feeds it. 


SECTION V. This error of the Stoics was 
founded on a miſtaken truth, that of the 
ſeveral things reducible to the two heads of 
T's £'nuw and Ta us eO nu, of things in our 
power, and things not in our power, happi- 


neſs muſt be among the former. Thus far 


they were in the right; as likewiſe for diſ- 
carding for this reaſon external advantages 
from the notion of the chief good. Non 
eft tuum, fortuna quod facit tuum. Seneca. 
That is not your own, for which you are 
te obliged to Fortune.” They were further 
juſtified in placing Virtue among the things 
in our own power, provided their meaning 
was not hereby to exclude the divine aſſiſt- 
ance. And if Virtue had been the only 
thing in our power they would juſtly have 
given it the title of the ſupreme good. But 
are not the favour and approbation of God, 
the certain conſequences of a courſe of real 
Virtue, and therefore to be numbered 
among the things in our own power, as 
well as Virtue? And how then come theſe 
to be forgotten? I doubt from the ſame 
gigantic pride, which made Mezentius in 


the 
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the » Poet ſay, Dextra mibi Deus, © This 
« right hand is my Gd. 


SECTION VI. As for the Peripatetzcs, 
they were not ſo widely diſtant in their no- 
tions from the Stoics as ſome have imagined. 
They both agreed in this, that Virtue is the 
Summum Bonum; the difference between 
them lay here, that the Sroics not contented 
with ſaying that Virtue is the chief good, 
proceeded further to aſſert, that it was the 
only good. This was the Touoy weudog, their 
firſt and leading error, into which they fell 
for want of diſtinguiſhing between phyſical 

and moral good and evil. That Virtue is 


the only moral good, and Vice the only 


moral evil is very true, but not ſo ſimply 
ſpeaking; becauſe there are other things 
phyfically good beſides Virtue, and phy/ically 
evil beſides Sin. But as I obſerved before, 
this however ? abſurd was the doctrine of 
the Stoics; and accordingly we find 1 Cicero, 


after having divided good into v/ſeful and 


virtuous, utile & honeſlum, in the firſt Book 
of his Offices, in the progreſs of the work, 
and eſpecially in the third Book, he drops 
the firft, and contracts the whole idea of 
good to the good of Virtue, His chief rea- 
1 

* Virgil. Eneid. Lib. x. 


P N e/t, inquit, (ſcilicet Zeno) nalum, niſi quod furge 
& witioſum eft. Ad ineptias redis. Illud enim, quod me 
angebat, non eximis. Scio dolorem non eſſe nequitiam. 


ſon 


&c. 4 Tuſcul. Queſt. Lib. II. Sect. xii. 
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ſon for which ſeems to be, that he knew 
not any other way but upon this principle, 
to evince the obligation mankind are under 
to facrifice their own private eaſe, or plea- 


| ſure, or advantage, or life itſelf, to the 


good of the ſociety. Ignorant I ſay of the 
true principles upon which this is founded, 
vir. a regard to the Author of human na- 
ture and human ſociety, and the conſiſten- 
cy at leaſt of ſacrificing this mortal life with 
the hope of a more glorious felicity in an 
after ſtate, he endeavoured to make this 
falſe principle ſerve inſtead of the true. 
'The 4 Peripatetics on the contrary denied 
with reaſon Or: 1 Apen av]apzys Tpog Evdauuo- = 
vic, that Virtue was /e/f-ſufficrent;andtherefore 

required ſeveral other things as auxiliaries, 


ſuch as health, proſperity, friends, and the 


like, which are to the virtuous man in the 


nature of inſtruments or ornaments to his 
Felicity. But then all theſe things put into 
the ſcale againſt Virtue, * viz minimi mo- 
menti, were ſcarce of any weight or confi. 
deration at all. 


SECTION VII. Having thus given you a 
view of the ſentiments of the three princi- 
pal ſes among the Philoſophers con- 
cerning human happineſs, I ſhould now, 
did I think it neceſſary, examine the 
1 | | preten- 


« Ariftatel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib, I. Cap: ix. 
r Cicer, de_Officiis, Lib, III. 
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pretenſions of riches, honours, learning, 
friendſhip, and the other bleſſings of lite, to 
this title, But as every man's reflexions or 
experience will inable him to diſprove their 
ſeveral claims, I ſhall without entering into 
them take a ſhorter way, and ſhew what 7s 
the chief happineſs of this life, in doing 
which I ſhall at the ſame time make it evi- 
dent what is not ſo, An intereſt in God 
then, and a conſtant intercourſe with him, 
maintained by contemplation, faith, love and 
hope, are what every wiſe-man, when he is 
forming a ſcheme for a happy life, will fix 
both as the foundation and ſupreme point of 
it too. A few conſiderations briefly hinted | 
at will put this beyond diſpute. From 
hence reſults the divineſt pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction. For what more god-like pleaſure 
than to ſurvey infinite fulneſs and perfection? 
What more ſatisfying than to be able to add, 
all this is mine, for my benefit? What fo 
pleaſing as the exerciſe of a warm and ra- 
tional devotion, towards the Author of my 
Being? Or ſo delightful as to feel his pre- 
ſence inlightening and actuating whole in- 
tellectual nature? If this imperfect ſtate will 
not admit the good man to be in tranſports, 


I 3 he 


f See Juvenal's Tenth Satire, where he proves at large, 
that neither riches, honours, power, eloquence, fame, long- 
life, beauty or learning, can make men happy; and there- 
fore gives men this good advice, to leave it to the gods to 
grant theſe or not, as they ſaw beſt. | 
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he yet injoys a repoſe, a peace, a ſweet and 


gentle delectation, which far exceed all 
other pleaſures. 


SECTION VIII. Again, he that makes ſure 
his title to the divine favour, takes the moſt 
compendious method of ſecuring all other 
good things; having infinite love ingaged 
to imploy unbounded power, and the 
moſt perfect wiſdom for his ſupply. And 
then further, this good is of ſuch a nature, 
as, wherever it is injoyed, to communicate 
a virtue to other things, and to fill them 
with pleaſure which they have not of their 
own. It refines friendſhip and exalts learn- 
ing, and at the ſame time that it regulates, 
zmproves the moſt common entertainments 
of life. Is a man devoted to a contempla- 
tive liſe? This furniſhes him with new 
ſcenes, and ſheds a more lovely and beauti- 
ful light upon every object; while in the 
man himſelf it produces a no leſs remark- 
able change, invigorating his faculties, and 
preparing them for the moſt divine imploy- 
ments. Is he ingaged in a life of action? 
This raiſes his views, and ſpurs him on to 
generous deſigns and enterprizes for the 
good of mankind, whom he would rejoice 
to further in their way to immortality. 
The love of God is the Be, ſeaſoning to all 
human delights, and that which moſt of all 
heightens their reliſh. Shall I likewiſe de- 


mand | 
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mand what one good thing can fatisfy for 
the want of all the reſt, as this can? That 
perſon ſurely hath no great reaſon to be 
concerned at the drying up of the ſtream, 
who has the fountain nigh at hand. What 
is there, finally, that can ſupport the mind 
in the proſpect or ſuffering of the various 
evils of this mortal life, excepting a ſenſe 
of the divine favour? He that has this, is 
clad in armour of a celeſtial temper, through 
which no arrow can penetrate, and may 
meet death itſelf not only undaunted, but 
with an air of triumph. Death which for 

ever baniſhes the ſenſual;/? from his paradiſe, 
puts the good man into ſure and everlaſting 
poſſeſſion of his, | 


SECTION IX. But it may be now aſked, 
if upon the whole it be ſo evident, that the 
favour of God is the chief happineſs of man, 
as I have ſhewn in this and the former Cha 
ters, whence proceeds it, that fo few agree 
in thinking him their chief good? That there 
is fo great a variance among mankind in 
the choice of objects? Or, laſtly, ſo gene- 
ral a conſent in purſuing the pleaſures of 
| ſenſe of one kind or another? To each of 
theſe Queſtions I ſhall anſwer diſtinctly and 
briefly. 
1, Whence can it proceed, that ſo few 
agree in ſecking after God as their chief. 
good? The corruption of the heart is the 
T6: > main 


* 
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main reaſon of this. The mind hath its 
taſte as well as the body; this is extremely 
vitiated, and ſet quite wrong for thoſe 
things which are the proper objects of its 
felicity, by the early influence of ſenſe, and 
ſenſual appetites and paſſions, by bad edu- 
cation, and bad example * Beſides which 
there is an error alſo in the judgment, ari- 
fing principally from theſe tuo cauſes, _ 
I. That men are not ſo apprehenſive, 
and fo well perſuaded as they ſhould be, of 
the diſtinction between the ſoul and the body. 
Either they think not at all of it, that they 
have a ſoul ; or ate ready to fancy, that the 
foul is only a finer part of the body, which 
ſerves to move and actuate the reſt, and 
which when taken from the outward caſe, 
will be ſcattered and loſt in the air ; not as 
a ſpiritual ſubſtance, diſtin& in its being 
and operations, capable of ſubſiſting out of 
the body, and of being happy or miſerable 
when the body is no more, Beings of a 
ſeparate nature muſt have their ſeparate 
wants, their ſeparate happineſs, and their 
ſeparate ſtate, But when once men come 
to believe, that ſoul and body are of the ſame 
ſubſtance and nature, the next ſtep is to 


conclude, that their happineſs is the fame 
too. 


2 Fram 


t See this ill influence of Senſe, Ofc. * illuſtrated i in 
Cbes's Table. 
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2. From the infelicity which attends the 
ſoul in its preſent union with the body; 
which though quick to perceive the neceſſi- 
ties of its companion, is inſenſible of its own. 
The body cannot be deſtitute of things 
needful, but the foul is immediately adver- 
tiſed of it by ſome painful ſenſation, and in 
haſte to have it ſupplied; whereas it can 
want what is eſſential to its own happineſs 
and hardly know it. Certainly God has 
thus framed us for wiſe ends, and probably 
one chief reaſon of it is, that we could not 
otherwiſe be informed of the wants of the 
body, than by the pain which they give us; 
and if we were not excited to it by the 
preſſing appetites of hunger and thirſt, and 
the pleaſure of gratifying them, we ſhould 
not take the care neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of our bodies. But as by conſidera- 
tion and reflexion we may inform ourſelves 
of the wants of our better part, God expects 
that the care we take of that ſhould be the 
effect of ſuch thought and conſideration. 
If we were puſhed on to provide for out 
ſouls, as we are for our bodies, by certain 
Irreſiſtible appetites, where would be the 
virtue, where the praiſe, of being concern- 
ed for their welfare? God has therefore ſo 
framed our Beings, that we muſt exerciſe 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding, in order 
fully to apprehend the neceſſity of injoying 
God to make us happy, But, alas, how 
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few will be at the trouble of this! And 
their neglect of this is the root of all their 


errors, | "ah 


SECTION X. ii. How ſhall we account for 


that great diverſify among mankind in their 


choice and purſuit of particular objects? J 
anſwer, that if we conſider them as having 
loſt the idea of the true good, this is no way 
wonderful. Truth is one, but error infinite. 
There is a conſciouſneſs that they are not 
right, and ſo every man beats out a path 


for himſelf as his fancy leads him. I had 


occaſion to take notice before, that there is 
a diſcernable variety in the genius and tem- 

ers of men, from whence it unavoidably 
follows, that in caſe they take not Reaſon 


for their guide, they will differ in their 20. 


tions of happineſs, as much as they do in 
their inclinations. There is need of a great 
number of arts and profeſſions, for the 
ſupport and defence, and convenience, and 
embelliſnment of human life. And that 
there might not be wanting a ſufficient 
number of perſons to manage and excel in 
each, men have different turns given to 
their minds by their wiſe Creator; which 
have a further uſe, to keep up a good under- 
ſtanding and correſpondence amongſt men, 
by being mutually aſſiſting to each other. 
Not to mention that by this means they are 
all imployed, and even they who have no 
LY „ + 


—_ ——_— *%- * * 
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work to do with their hands, are not ſuffer- 
ed to let their brazns lie idle. The conſe- 
quence of this diverſity in men's inclinations 
as I juſt obſerved, if Reaſon be not conſult- 
ed, will be, that every man will be apt to 
think, that happineſs is to be found in the 
way of life to which the bent of his genius 
moſt ſtrongly carries him. 


SECTION XI. iii. How comes there to be 
ſo general a conſent of mankind, in purſuing 
the pleaſures of ſenſe of one kind or other, 
as their chief good? It is in ſhort becauſe 
they judge of them by wrong meaſures; 
ſuch as the violence of their inclination. 
They are powerfully inclined to ſuch plea- 
ſures, therefore they are good for them. 
Their inclination this way is much more 
forcible than to any thing elſe, therefore 
they are the beſt mark they can propoſe, 
and contain their chief good or felicity. 
Every creature naturally tends to that which 
is its proper happineſs—— But why muſt 
the body have the reins given to it, any 
more than the beaſ# a man rides upon? 
They are both alike ſenſeleſs and furious. 
Does the hor/e need a bridle? So does the 
appetite, Would it be dangerous to give a 
looſe to the one? The danger is more than 
equal as to the other, And Reaſon too is 
as Capable of managing appetite, as a ſkilful 
rider is to guide the motions of the creature 
W 9 
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under him. The beaſts were made to he 


makes men propoſe to meet with happji. 


and excites a lively emotion in them, is ſup- 
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governed by man; why? but becauſe he 
hath Reaſon, and they have none. And this 
argument is as ſtrong for the ſubjection of 
the body of man to his Reaſon, as of 
other things to man. Another thing that 


neſs in the gratification of the ſenſes is, 
that they judge of it by the flattering re. 
preſentations of fancy. We may compare 
fancy to an ingenious Painter, whoſe pencil 

roduces more lively pictures of things than 
are to be found in nature; and being nearly 
related to ſenſe it is prejudiced in its favour, 
and ſhews its delights as far more ſweet and 
inviting than really they are, But ſhall: 
creature that hath the privilege of a divine. 
faculty, yield himſelf up to the delufions of 
imagination? This is much ſuch another 
abſurdity, as it would be to govern ourſelve 
in our waking moments by our dreams, 


SECTION XII. To conclude, We are too 
apt to judge of things by ſenſible impreſſ- 
ons. Nothing but what ſtrikes the ſenſe, 


poſed to have any reality in it. The ple 
ſures of ſenſe ſtir the paſſions moſt, and 
agitate the ſoul, and put the ſpirits in mo- 
tion. But let us hear what * Cicero ſays on 
this head. Difficile dictu et, &c, © as 

| te har 


De Oratore, Lib. III. 
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« hard to aſſign the cauſe of it, but ſo it is, 
« that thoſe things which moſt ſtrongly 
« jmpel the ſenſes, and at firſt trial pro- 
« duce the quickeſt ſenſations of plea- 
« ſure, are ſooneſt followed with loath- 
« ing and fatiety.” And a little after, 
« the pleaſures which move the fenſes af- 
« ter the gentleſt manner, are leaft liable 
ce to breed fatiety ; ſo that it ſeems, diſtaſte 
te of them is always cloſely connected with 
e the moſt violent pleaſures.” The reaſon 
of this, for which Cicero was at a loſs, is 
as evident as the thing itſelf. It is the voice 
of nature telling us, as often as we are fur- 
feited of any delight, that our happineſs lies 
not in theſe things. The pleaſures of Reli- 
gion though leſs violent than thoſe of ſenſe, 
are more durable, It is as much as can be 
looked for in this world, if we injoy a 
calm and ſerenity of ſoul; tranſports are re- 
ſerved for the other life, where every good 
man will feel ſuch, as if granted to him 
now would make him deſpiſe all other de- 
lights as ſpiritleſs, and by their vehemence 
even diſſolve the union between ſoul and 
body. May we but paſs this life in peace 
and tranquility, we have abundant reaſon to 
wait contentedly, till we come where we 
ſhall ſpend eternity in raptures and extaſies 
of joy. | 


Read 
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Read on this Chapter, 


Cicero De Finibus. 
Seneca De Tranquilitate. 
. Gaſſendus's Morals. 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. V. Serm. xvii: 
Duchal's three Sermons on the practice 
of Religion, Serm. 11. 
Lucas's Inquiry after Happineſs. Sect. 
III. Part ii. Of Human Life. 
Scott's Chriſtian Life Vol. I. 8 vo. Chap. i 
Norriss Miſcellanies, on n the Idea of Hap- 
pineſs, Page 311. 
 Nettleton of Virtue and Happineſs, Part 
IT, III. 
Stubbers Dialogue on Pleaſure. 
Guardian, Vol. I. No. 31. 
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SECTION TI. RECEP HE great end of Mo- 
9. rality, which is hap- 
pineſs, being ſuffici- 

> ently explained, and 
eſtabliſhed, my me- 
thod leads me to the conſideration of Vir- 
tue, as the way or means of arriving at this 
end. Virtue fincerely practiſed in all its 
parts, according to the meaſure of light that 
is imparted, togethèr with repentance for all 
known faults, there wants not reaſon to be- 
lieve, will be accepted in a Heathen, and 
receive a ſuitable reward. Not that I would 
be thought to level revealed with natural 
Religion, or to affirm, that the Cbriſtian is 
upon no better terms for happineſs than 
the Pagan. I am free to ſay, that the 
Heathen being a perſon of integrity ſhall 
| | probably 

2 See St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, Chap. ii. 6=16. 
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probably be rewarded in another life; ther p 
am far from ſaying, that his reward will 

be conferred merely out of regard to his own 
virtues, without reſpect had to the obedience 
and mediation of the only Saviour of man- 
kind. From * Revelation we learn that there 
will be a reſurrection of al men, as well 
Pagans as Chriſtians, and that they will owe 
their reſurrection to Jeſus Chriſt; therefore 
called the ſecond Adam, as they derive their 
mortality from the irt. And if Chriſt be 
the author of a future life to all mankind, 
it is likewiſe reaſonable to ſuppoſe him, un- 
der God, the author of whatever degree of 
happineſs any part of mankind ſhall injoy 
in a future ſtate. 


| SreTION II. I declare myſelf therefore 


inclined to believe, that the honeſt Heathen 


hath a felicity reſerved for him hereafter; 
but for the opinion of thoſe, if there be any 
ſuch, who make his happineſs the ſame 
with that of the Chr://ian, either as to kind, 
place, or degree, I beg leave to enter my 
proteſt againſt it. As to the kind of their 


happineſs, though the object will be the 


ſame, the ever bleſſed God, yet the manner 
of injoyment may be widely different, agree- 


able to the different ways of God's diſco- 
vering himſelf in the preſent ſtate, by Rea- 
ſon and by Revelation. For as theſe two 


differ 
Rom. Chap. v. and 1 Cor. Chap. xv. 
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differ after the rate of natural from ſuper- 
natural, ſo, for ought F know, may the hap- 
pineſs of. Cbriſtians and Pagans; one being 
more the reſult of the natural faculties of 
human minds, than the other. As to the 
place or ſcene of their happineſs, our bleſſed 
© Maſter in telling us, that he is gone before 
to prepare a place, for thoſe who ſhall be 
found worthy the name of his diſciples, has 
given us to underſtand, that they ſhall have 
a peculiar abode, and more exalted manſions 
of bliſs. And then as to the degree of hap- 
pineſs, foraſmuch as Chriſtians are by their 
Religion obliged to ſublimer Virtues, to 
higher meaſures of the ſame Virtues, and 
to the practice of Virtue upon nobler princi- 
ples; and to this end have a greater effuſion 
of light and ſtrength afforded them, there 
can be little doubt that the degree of their 
happineſs will be anſwerable. Faith is as 
much an evangelical Virtue, or branch of 
chriſtian Morality, as juſtice is a duty in- 
cumbent upon all mankind; and this by 
neceſſary conſequence from the Law of 
Reaſon, which obliges men to conform 
themſclves to the Will of their Creator, 
however diſcovered, and as far forth as he 
i pleaſed to diſcover it. 


I ſhall divide this part of Ethics into 
three Sections. | 


K- I. Of 
© John xiv. 1—3, 


ths The Hoeren 


I. Of the Objects of Virtue, 
TI. Of the Rules and Meaſures of it. 
III. Of Virtue itſelf, and its ſeveral 
Kinds and Diſtinctions. 


1 


On the ſubject of the Introduction conſult 
further, 


Groves Works, Vol. IX. Thoughts on 
the Proof of a Future State from Rea- 
ſon. Chap. viii. ix. 

 Whiſton's Sermon on Philip. iii. 7, 8, 
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zicularly of Inclination, and of 
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Y the Objects of Vir- 
tue are not meant 
Fl > Reb} thoſe which are re- 
ie ED | mote and leſsproper, 
| in which ſenſe the 
good and evil things of this life, and the Be- 
ings to whom our actions have a regard, 
whether God, our Neighbour or Ourſelves, 
are the Objects of Virtue; (of theſe I ſhall 
+ have 


SECTION I, 
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have occaſion to diſcourſe under the Third | 
Head) but ſuch as Virtue is immediately im- 


ployed about. Theſe are wo, human actions 
and paſſions; upon each of which I ſhall be 
obliged to inlarge. The actions which it is 
the office of Virtue to regulate, are ſuch 

only as we term human, that is, ſuch as 
proceed from men as rational and free 
agents; or in one word conſidered as Men. 
« Theſe, ſays * Andronicus Rhodius, are hu- 
& man actions, of which a man is properly 
« maſter.” The actions of a foo! or luna- 
tic are actiones hominis, non humane, acti- 


ons of the natural, not of the . man, 


as Mr. Locke ſomewhere calls him. To 
which let me add all thoſe actions that are 
done by perſons having their Reaſon, but 
unknowingly, and without obſerving that 
they do them. We rank not theſe among 
human actions, in regard there is no uſe 
made of Thought and Reaſon, the diſtinctive 
characters of mankind; 
On this head we have theſe things ore 
us to be diſtinctly examined. 
i. The Principles, - 
ii. The Ends, And | 
lit, The Species of human actions. 


sr crIO II. i. To begin with the Princi- 
ples; theſe are either internal or external. 
The internal Principles are ſo named, be- 
cauſe 

Lib. Ul. Cap. ir. 
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cauſe ſeated within, and are three in number; 

Inclination, Reaſon or Underſtanding, and 
Will. „„ 

1. By inclination is intended a kind of 
bias upon nature, by the force of which it 
is carried towards certain actions, previouſly 
to the exerciſe of Thought and Reaſoning 
about the nature and conſequences of them, 
whether they are good or evil, beneficial or 
hurtful ; whether they are one or the other, 
the man finds his inclination drawing him 
that way. The * Stoics reckon three parts 
belonging to the human compoſition, Zope, 
Fun, and Nes, Body, Soul, and Mind. To 
the Body they aſcribed A:odyou; Senſes, to the 
Soul Opuar Appetites or Inclinations, to the 
Mind AN the Decrees, by which the 
man ought to be determined, or governed in 
all his actions. For it is one of the firſt 
things to be ſettled, now we are upon this 
ſubject, that inclination, though it be a 
principle, is never to be made the imme- 
diate rule of action. The meaning of which 
moral Axiom is this, that in order to be 
aſcertained of the nature and expedience of 
actions, it is not enough for a perſon to 
conſult his inclination, nor from the bent of 
this can he juſtly infer the allowableneſs of 
taking the courſe to which his inclination 
prompts him. This compendious method 
may indeed be granted to creatures whoſe 
| * nature 
Antonin. Lib. III. Sect. xyi. 
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134 Of the Objects of Virtue. PART II. 
nature is not corrupted; beaſts which can- 
not ſin, and perhaps angels who never did, 
may have nothing to do, but to follow the 
impulſe of their reſpective natures; but it is 
otherwiſe with Man, whoſe animal nature 
is vitiated. Beſides that it is not with man, 
as it is with angels and beaſts, who have 
each of them but a ſingle nature; whereas 
man hath as it were /wo natures, an animal 
and a rational, a corporeal and a ſpiritual 
part; in one of which he agrees with the 
beaſts, in the other with the angels. And 
ſince man is made up of tu parts, can it 
be reaſonable, that the appetites and incli- 
nations of the ignoble part ſhould preſcribe 
to the other, which has vaſtly the pre- emi- 
nence, both in reſpect of faculties, and of 
duration? We ought on the contrary to re- 
flect, that theſe inclinations were deſigned 
as the matter of our trial, not as the rule 
and ſtandard of our actions; to be governed, 
not to be indulged without controul, The 
Heathen were better acquainted with the 
dignity of human nature, than to ſuppoſe 
that the body was the man ; or that Reaſon 
was to lacquey it after inclination. Du- 
plex eſt enim vis animorum, &c. ** The 
human nature is poſſeſſed of two differ- 
ent powers, the one is Appetite, by the 
F* Greeks called Opyy, which raſhly hurries a 
** man this way or that; the other is Rea- 
Ml | | en, 

© Cicero De Officiis, Lib. I. Sect. xxviii, 


> 
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« ſon, which informs and directs what is to 
ce be done, and what avoided. So that by 


« the conſtitution of our nature, Reaſon is 
8 formed to rule, Appetite to obey. T 


820 10 III. When Reaſon hoy given 
ſentence concerning a particular action, or 
courſe of action, and pronounced it /awful, 
then I confeſs inclination deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, and is oftentimes neceſſary in con- 
currence with Reaſon, to direct after what 
manner we are to ſhape our lives; applying 
to this purpoſe the excellent words of the 
great Roman Orator and Moraliſt. Admo- 
dum autem tenenda ſunt ſua cuique, non vi- 
tioſa, Sc. which we may render to this 
ſenſe, © That every man ought to purſue his 
ce proper bent, provided it be not vicious; 
e the more eaſily to preſerve that decorum, 
« which is the beauty of human life. Not 
ce that we are ever at liberty to oppoſe uni- 
« wer/al nature, that is, the Reaſon we have 
1n common with all mankind; but this 
being preſerved inviolable, every one is 
to be led by his own proper genius. So 
* that notwithſtanding other methods of 
** life may in themſelves be more eligible, 
we are to meaſure our own conduct by 
that which is proper and peculiar to our 
te nature. It is heartleſs to attempt things in 
* ſpite of nature, and to follow what can- 

LE: 0" *« not 
4 Cicero De Officiis, Lib. I. SeR. xxxi. 
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136 Of the Objects of Virtue, Pax II. 
* not be overtaken. According to the Pro- 
% verb, Nothing is becoming which is at- 
Ly tempted againſt our genius.” By our pro- 
fer nature Gicero underſtands, not only 
what we expreſs by the word inclinations, 
but every thing that enters into a man's G. 
tinguiſbing character. Upon this difference 
of nature he lays ſo much ſtreſs as to ſay, 
that one man has not only a right, but is 
under a kind of obligation to kill himſelf, 
while the ſame is forbidden to another. 
For an inſtance of which he mentions Cato, 
who having received from nature an invari- 
able ſeverity of temper, which he had im- 
proved by a tenacious adherence to the reſo- 
lutions he at any time formed, was con- 
cerned as he would be Cato ſtill, to die by 
his own hands, rather thag, owe his life as 


a gift to Cæſar, or even to ſee the face of 


that tyrant. This certainly is a wrong ap- 


| plication of a rule in the general very 


good. 


ECTION IV. Inclinations are of ok ind, 5 
aral, or acquired. 


i. That there are natural inclinations 


every one muſt grant, who makes the leaſt 


reflexion. Thus in children it is eaſy to 

obſerve, how from their earlieſt years they 
differ in their tempers and diſpoſitions. 
In one you ſee with pleaſure the dawnings 


of a liberal diffuſiye ſoul ; another gives us 


cauſe 
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cauſe to fear he will be altogether as narrow 
and ſordid, Of one we may ſay he is na- 
turally revengeſul; of another that he is pa- 
tient and forgiving. It is not improbable 
that this variety of inclinations has its foun- 
dation in different temperaments and com- 
plexions of Body; according to that maxim 
of Galen, Mores anime ſequuntur tempera- 
mentum corporis. The diſpoſitions of the 
e ſoul follow the temperament of the 
* body.” Of theſe inclinations I have two 
or three things to remark. _ 

1. If the inclination lie hh that 
which is good, as far as it is purely natural, 
there is nothing of moral goodneſs in it, nor 
is commendation due to the poſſeſſor of ; it, 
any more than to the fire for warming you, 
by a quality given it by the author of nature. 
And conſequently an action, that is purely 
the effect of ſuch an inclination, is in a mo- 
ral account no better than an indifferent 
action. And ſo, vice verſa, that an inclina- 
tion to what, in ſome circumſtances, is evil, 
as far as it is Aricthh natural cannot be ac- 
counted criminal, ſeems a dictate of Reaſon, 
But, 

2. An action done in purſuance of this 
inclination, by a perſon come to the exer- 
ciſe of his Underſtanding, may undoubted- 
ly be fnful. You: will be ready to object, 
that if an action cannot ales be good, 
becauſe it is only the reſult of natural 

5 inclina- 
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inclination, neither can it be evil when ow- 
ing merely to the ſame cauſe, viz. to a na- 
tural principle. But there is no parallel in 
the two caſes. To render an action mo- 
rally good, it is not enough that nakedly 
conſidered it be conformable to the law of 
righteouſneſs, but the motzuves and ends of 
the action are to be weighed ; ſo that the 
_ principle being no other than mechanical, 
the action for certain is too low to be placed 
in the order of actions morally good. But 
to make an action ſinful, which in itſelf was 
diſconformable to the law of Reaſon, no 
more is required, than that the Being have a 
capacity of knowing it to be fo, and a 
power to forbear it. That is, in ſhort, an 
action materially good may become indiffer- 
ent, becauſe the ſole effect of a natural in- 
clination ; and an action proceeding from 
natural inclination may be vicious, becauſe 
prohibited by the Law. The whole turns 
upon this, that a propenſity to evil does 
not lay any man under a zeceſſity of acting it. 
He may prevent the ect, when unable to 
extinguiſh the cauſe. Nay, I muſt needs 
believe it poſſible for a perſon to do more 
than barely /u/þend the acton, even to * 
or at leaſt tame the inclination itſelf; 
I ſhall ſhew you in the cloſe of hit 
ſer. 


SECT, 


T. 
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SECTION V. This deſerves to be conſider- 


ed, ſecing that it will from hence follow, that 


a corrupt defire, though natural, and ſu 

poſed to have no more ſtrength than what 
it derives from nature, may yet paſs under 
the notion of ſinful ; becauſe had we taken 
the care we ought to have done, it might in 
ſome meaſure have been weakened and 
overcome. Nor does this contradict a for- 
mer conceſſion, that no inclination as far as 
it is purely natural can be culpable, For 
an inclination which in its firſt years, and 
during the minority of Reaſon, was ſtrict- 


ly natural, and conſequently free from 


blame, not being ſeverely dealt with as we 
grow up to Reaſon, becomes our choice. 
Its fixſt exiſtence was the effect of nature; 
but that it is equally ſtrong now, as it was 
originally, the fault reſts wholly upon my 
own negligence, 


SECTION VI, ii. There are inclinations 
ſuperinduced by cuſtom, which are called 
habits; and theſe are either good, or evil. An 
evil habit is an inclination to evil, begotten 
and nurſed up by a repetition of evil actions. 
It is irrational 'to think, that the depravity 
of ſome men's tempers, which is ſo great, 
as to hurry them into the moſt abominable 
crimes, is all original. How many may 
we have obſerved, whoſe natural diſpoſition 


was 


——— 
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was neutral, or lay on the ſide of ſome Vir. 
u,; by frequenting bad company, and con- 
forming to it, grow to be extremely looſe 
and corrupt, even in thoſe very inſtances 
to which at firſt they had ſome kind of 
averſion, Let us not therefore to excuſe 
ourſelves, be unjuſt to nature, and lay the 
fault upon that of all that is vicious in us, 
Concerning evil habits the following Poſit. 
ons are evident. | 
1. A man is anſwerable for his evi] hs 
bits, ſo far as that he may be puniſhed on 
the account of them. The reaſon is, that 
they are the product of actions which he 
ought to have forborn, and the rather be. 
cauſe of the tendency which he knew them 
to have to produce corrupt habits. 4 
* man muſt be extremely ſtupid not to 
© know, that a courſe of action will iſle 
« ina habit, either of Vice or Virtue. And 
« in regard men know what they do, it 5 
t of choice that they are good men, or bad. 
Tt is altogether as proper to call a babi 
ſinful, as an action. The outward action 
though in itſelf neceſſary, is eſteemed good, 
or evil, becauſe free in its principles; ant 
by parity of reaſon habits are denominatel 
good, or evil; becauſe though the neceſſaſ 
effects of a courſe of preceding ations, Je 
are free in the next remove but one, I mea 
in the Vill, which freely 1 tx 
1 ein 
e Ariftotel Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib, III. Cap. v. 4% 
Rhod, Lib. III. Cap. vi. 8 | 
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being of thoſe actions, which gave exiſtence 
to the habits. All the difference 1s, that. 
the act is directly voluntary, the habit in- 
directly; but neither one, or the other, is im- 
mediately free. Or if you will keep to the 
exactneſs of Philoſophy, there is no guilt 
immediately or diſtinctly inherent in the 
action, or habit; and that a man is reckon- 
ed more criminal when he proceeds to the 
outward act, is only from hence, that the 
conſent of the Will is hereby known to be 
more intire, and conſequently to have more 
guilt cleaving to it. As becauſe every ſinful 
action is known to contribute to the pro- 
duction of a ſinful habit, every ſuch action 
becomes on that ſcore the more criminal. 


SECTION VII. 2. Not only the firſt ex- 
iſtence, and gradual increaſe of an evil habit 
will be placed to account, (becauſe ariſing 
from acts of ſin, from which we might have 
abſtained) but the continuance alſo of the ha- 
bit in the ſame degree of ſtrength. So that 
every moment an evil habit remains, the guilt 
of the perſon is on the growing hand. To 
conquer a bad habit all at once 1s, I confeſs, 
in no one's power; but as ſome part of the 
prevalency which an evil habit has to-day, 
is to be attributed to the neglect of doing all 
that might have been done for its removal 
yeſterday, ſo conſequently 1 ſtand charge- 
able with the ſtrength of the evil habit to 

By. ; 
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day; as I ſhall for that to morrow, if I in- 
404 mylelf in the ſame . to 


day. 


SECTION VIII. 3. The actions occaſion- 
ed by a ſinful habit are all imputable. The 
ſame reaſon holding here, but more ſtrong- 
ly, as in natural inclinations, that a habit 
may incline, but cannot irreſſtibh ſway the 
Will. I confeſs a very great Maſter in 
this way of thinking ſeems to reſolve the 
imputableneſs of ſuch actions, not into this, 
that they may be forborn, but into this, 
that the habits they flow from might have 
been prevented. And ſo ſays a 5 Commen- 
tator upon Epictetus. If the ſoul be the 
&« cauſe of its own habits, both good and 
« bad, through a right or wrong ule of its 
&« liberty, then is likewiſe the original cauſe 
ce of thoſe actions, which flow from the re- 
* ſpective habits, to be aſcribed to it.” 
But as the * French Annotator upon Puffen- 
dorf well obſerves, ** the poſſibility of con- 
« quering an evil habit all at once (he muſt 
« mean ceaſing to act as that prompts us) is 
de manifeſt, If a drunkard, under the temp- 
t tation of good company and liquor, can 
* notwithſtanding deny himſelf, when a 
te wager is depending or the like, why can 
; ec he 


" f Puffendorf De Jure Naturz & Gentium, Lib. I. Cap. 
v. Sect. 13. 

8 Simplic. Cap. I. 

Þ Barbeyrac. 
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« he not do the ſame from more noble 
« motives? It is even certain, that if a 
« Prince ſhould but make a ſevere edict 
« againſt Drunkenneſs, and ſee it well exe- 
© cuted, it would in a little time put an end 
ce to this abſurd vice; as the late King of 
France by his edicts was able to aboliſh 
ce the humour of Dueling, which prevailed 
« ee 


SECTION IX. For the cure of an evil in- 
clination, whether natural or acquired, theſe 
two rules may be of uſe. 1. To be as 
early as we can in our application. Prin- 
cipiis obſta. Inclination is like a plant, pli- 
able at firſt, but more ſtubborn after it hath 
fixed its roots, and is become the growth of 
a great number of years. 2. To croſs and 
mortify the inclination, by a frequent and 
obſtinate practice of the contrary Virtue. 
The oftner a man exerciſes himſelf in that 
Virtue, the more he will perceive his reluct- 
ance to it abate ; till at laſt he will experi- 
ence a pleaſure accompanying the practice 
of it, which in time will grow up into an 
inclination; an inclination, which as it ga- 
thers ſtrength, will inſenfibly ſubdue, or 
rather counterwork the contrary evil pro- 
penſion. Ari/totle adviſes to bend nature 
to the other extreme, as if the effect of 
this violent diſtortion would be, its return- 

108 

Ethic. ad Nicom, Lib. II. Cap. viii. 
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ing part of its way again, and ſettling in 


the middle; which he illuſtrates by the in- 


ſtance of a crooked ſtick, which we bow 
the quite contrary way, in order to make it 
exactly ſtrait: This expedient is not only 
unwarrantable, but exceeding dangerous. 
For either we ſhall 7 in this laſt extreme, 
a thing, which as odd as it may appear, is 
more certain and natural, than it is to fix 
in the middle; or we ſhall take ſuch a diſ- 
taſte at the new extreme, as to ſwing back 
to the old, and ever after to think ourſelves 
juſtified in it. | | 


SECTION X. Before I leave this head of 
habits, I would take notice of one thing in 
relation to good habits, which at firſt ſight 
may be miſtaken for a diſcouragement againſt 
endeavouring to fix them. The main thing 
that inhances the price of Virtue, being the 
difficulty in the way to it, and he who has 
attained to an habitual love of goodneſs, 
finding it no manner of violence to his nature 
to do well, his Virtue ſeems to be of leſs 


' value, than while he was yet in a ſtate of 


imperfection, ſtruggling with his paſſions. 
* Mr. Norris having owned, that this objec- 
tion did once mightily embarraſs him, tells 
us afterward what method he took to an- 
ſwer it. But inſtead of admiring that he 
ſurmounted it at laſt, I wonder that it could 
—— | ever 

* See his Miſcellanies. | 
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ever give him any diſturbance. For in 
ſhort, it is not the difficulty of an action 
mply conſidered, that exalts it to the degree 
of heroic Virtue, but the firengch of the 
good principles from which it proceeds; and 
that theſe good principles were either ac- 
quired, or maintained, and improved by 
our own care and induſtry, It is true, 
when a perſon forces his way through a 
great deal of oppoſition to perform a good 
tion, his Virtue is concluded to be ſincere 
and prevailing ; not purely becauſe of the 
ifficulties attending the action, but becauſe 
he maſtering of theſe difficulties proves 
im to be poſſeſt of a more than ordinary 
trength of mind. Conſequently whoever 
e be, that has attained to ſuch a perfect 
abit of Virtue, that he no longer feels in 
imſelf any confiderable reluctance to his 
uty, he demonſtrates his Virtue to be 
dove the common ſize, in that it has not 
arely conquered, but well nigh rooted out 
e difficulties which oppoſed it. The ha- 

t renders the practice of Virtue much eaſi- 

, but then it was not without continued 
gilance and repeated efforts, that he poſ- 
lied himſelf of the habit; and therefore 
e more perfect the habit, the more per- 
his Virtue, 

The reſult of the whole is, that inclina- 
n, though too frequently a governing 
nciple of action, has not that force as to 


induce 
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induce a neceſſity, unleſs the Will ſecond 
it; and as for this concurrent operation 
of the Will, it is in a man's power to with- 
hold it, as I ſhall ſhew in its proper place. 


th 


You may conſult on the ſubje& of this 
Chapter, beſides the Books cited, 


Tillotſon Vol. I. Serm. xxix. 
_ Clarke's Sermons, Vol. IX. Serm. v. 
Hutcheſon on our Ideas of Beauty and Vir- 
tue. Treat. I. Sect. i. Treat. II. SeQ.1, i. 
Turnbull's Principles of Moral Philoſophy 
Part I. Cap. ii, ili. 
His Tranſlation of Heineccius of the 
Law of Nature. Book I. Cap. i. 
Sect. 24—30. 
Groves Works, Vol. X. pag. 3 14. 
Cockburn's Reflexions on Man, Ge. 
page 98. Gc. 
SpeFator Vol. VI. Ne. 447. 
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CHAPTER "Th. 


Of Reaſon, and eres as it is 
a Principle of Human Actions. 


SecTION l. ** ſecond principle of 


human actions is Under 


fanding or Reaſon. Reaſon is that faculty 


of the ſoul, whereby a perſon is enabled to 
judge of the natures, relations, and uſes of 
things, of the fitneſſes of actions, and of 
the truth or falſehood of propoſitions, parti- 


cularly thoſe of a moral nature. E. G. That 


in the preſent occurrence it is beſt to act 
after this manner, and that it is not beſt ſo 
to act, are contradictory Propoſitions; both 


of which our Reaſon tells us cannot be 
true, as upon examination it. will diſcover 


which of the two is ſo. Reaſon is a much 
nobler principle than inclination, being a 
rule as well as a principle; and where this 
is wanting, I do not ſay where it is not 
actually and properly exerciſed, a man's 


actions cannot be termed human, as 1 ob- 
ſerved before. 


SzcT10N II. There may perhaps be ſome 


4 ground for diſtinguiſhing between Reaſon 


2 bee. 
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and Reaſoning. The knowledge of the truth 
of Propoſitions, whether ſelf-evident, or evi- 
dent to us only by the mediation of others, 
whether at-one view, or at ſeveral, may in 
a larger ſenſe be ſtyled Reaſon. As Biſhop | 
Cumberland oblerves, © All men acknow- 
« ledge the moſt evident principles to be 
&© the dictates of Reaſon, no leſs than thoſe 
* which need proof, Reaſoning denotes 
te the action of the mind in finding out of 
* truth, and muſt therefore be imployed 
« about Propoſitions, which on account of 
<< their being at ſome diſtance from things 
c already known, we arrive at by one or 
«© more ſteps. * Cicero acknowledges Rea- 
« ſon to be common to Gods and men; 
« and further faith, that the wiſdom univer- 
« fally aſcribed to God, is nothing elſe but 
% Reaſon in its higheſt perfection.“ We 
- ſhall not diſhonour God by attributing Rea- 
on to him in its moſt exalted notion, as it 
is manifeſt we ſhould if we ſuppoſed him 
to have any occaſion for Reaſoning. He 
hath the ideas of all things in his own mind, 
and withoneall-comprehending view beholds | 
the infinite relations which they bear to one 
another; ſo that he at once poſſeſſes all poſſible 
knowledge. There is therefore in this caſe 
no room for Reaſoning, which always argues 
e e 3 and yet there i is what anſwers 


to 
. pe Legibus Nature. p. 82. | 
De Legibus. Lib. I. 
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to Reaſoning in finite underſtandings, and 
differs from it no otherwiſe, than as one 
perfect act does from ſeveral imperfect ones 
in the ſame kind. God ſees how one truth 
follows from another, and how the remo- 
teſt ideas may be ſhewn to agree by the in- 
tervention of a great number of others; but 
then he ſees at once, what angelical and hu- 
man minds perceive not but ſucegſſively; and 
infinitely more than they will perceive after 
the longeſt exerciſe of their reaſoning facul- 
ty. Provided then we only remove theſe 
two degrading qualities of the knowledge of 
creatures, that it hath bounds, and that it is 
progreſſive, we need not ſcruple to diſcourſe 
of the knowledge of God, under the name 
and character of Eternal Reaſon, | 


SECTION III. Reaſon being the power 
which the mind has of diſcerning the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs of actions, may be conſidered as 
a principle or a rule of ation, As a principle 
it excites to action. That there is ſuch an - 
exciting power in Reaſon I ſhould have 
thought it unneceſſary to prove, becauſe of 
the evidence of the thing, if it had not been 
denied. An explanation of the manner in 
which this is done, will contain a very good 

proof that it may be done. The mind by 
its faculty of Reaſon diſcerning and contem- 
plating the fitneſs, congruity, or beauty of 
actions, has a pleaſure in that. diſcovery and 


L 3 doom 
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contemplation—a till greater pleaſure in 
apprehending that it has a power to do ſuch 
actions—greater ſtill in a ſuppoſed reſolu- 
tion to do them—yet greater in the thought 
of doing or having done them—the reſult 
of all which is a lively conviction of its ob- 
ligation to do them—as the effect of this is 
a conſtant uneaſineſs, as long as this obliga- 
tion 1s not complied with, Sometimes the 
pleaſure alone, ſometimes the uneaſineſs, 
ſometimes both together, flowing from and 
attended with the conviction of the obliga- 
tion to ſuch actions, produce a reſolution to 
do them; and the pleaſure there is in ſuch a 
reſolution actually formed, and the uneaſi- 
neſs while the execution of it is needleſly 
delayed, ſtrongly prompt to the action itſelf, 
In this way I ſhould think all will allow of 
the efficacy of Reaſon ; nor will this manner 
of explaining it at all prejudice the notion 
of acting upon moral fitnefſes, 


SECTION IV, He that acts only from in- 
clination 1s like a veſſel without a pilot on 
board, which wanders on the wide ocean, 
till driven by a tempeſt on rocks and quick- 
ſands, it miſerably periſhes, While the 
man who makes a due uſe of his Reaſon, 
reſembles a veſſel richly freighted, which 
the ſkill of the pilot directs through the 
dangers of the treacherous deep to its in- 
tended haven. One exerts the force of na- 

| ture 
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ture blindly, the other guides it with his 
eye, ſo as to make it ſerve to its own wel- 
fare and the good of the community. The 
fable of Prometheus, who ſtole fire from 
heaven to actuate his man of clay, may be 
fitly applied here. For Reaſon is a lam 
or torch kindled at the fountain of light, 
a beam from that unfading ſun; and there- 
fore mindful of its original ſhould be perpe- 
tually aſcending to him, aCting worthy of 
him, and purſuing his intereſt and glory, 
To this faculty the © Szozcs give the honour- 
able title of the ro yysuorroy, the ſupreme and 
governing power, for ſuch it is in ſome re- 
{pets ; though the whole commanding and 
executive power be properly in the Will. 
With reſpe& to the ſame the modern Pla- 
toniſis defined a man Zo Aoymov, a rational 
Being ; to which becauſe of his body they 
add, and mortal, ai Jvyſov; rational to diſtin- 
guiſh him from the brutes, mortal becauſe 
they would not be thought to equal him 
with the immortal Gods; reſtraining how- 
ever this degrading epithet to his groſs and 
corruptible part, 


SECTION V. The Propofitions that fall 
under the judgment of Reaſon being of f 
ſorts, from hence ariſes a diſtinction of Rea- 
ſon into ſpeculative and pramtical; the latter 
having a regard to Propoſitions in which the 

„ bappi- 
Antonin. Lib. II. SeR. ii. 5 
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happineſs, and by conſequence the behaviour 
and ends of life are concerned. Here Rea- 
ſon has a double office aſſigned it, of a guar. 
dian to the body, and the directreſs of mo- 
ral life. As a guardian to the body, it ſup- 
plies the place of thoſe weapons, with 
which nature has furniſhed other creatures 
[ j for their defence. Theſe it has diverſſy 
armed, giving horns to one, hoofs to ano- 
ther, feiftneſ to another, fiercene/s and 
ftrength to another, To Arpars Opornua, 
Anacr. Ode 2.) to men ſhe has given w1/- 
dom, which is more than equivalent to all 
the advantages of his fellow-creatures, whe- 
ther for conqueſt, reſiſtance, or flight. In 
the ſame capacity Reaſon is to man, what 
theſe * inſtinqtis are to other creatures, by 
which they are taught the art of /e/f-preſer- 
vation, both as to the individuals, and the 
ſpecies. From whence there is this uſeful in- 
ſtruction to be drawn, that in every thing, 
even in the moſt common inſtances, and 
where inſtin& ſerves the brute, man is to 
imploy his Reaſon. For it is with this view, 
that wiſe and, provident nature hath put 
him under a neceſſity of doing this with te- 
oard to the body itſelf, or of being miſerable. 
The other and higher office of Reaſon is to 
be the directreſs of moral life. Ne guid temerè, 
 fortuitd, inconſidęeratè, negligenterque agaimus. 
„That 


Pente Lupus, cornu Taurus petit. Unde, niſi intùs 
Monſtratum? Horat. Lib. II. Satir. i i. 
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« That we may not at any time act precipi- 
« tantly, negligently, and at random.” For 
as © Cicero adds, Generati ſumus a natura, 
ad quædam ſtudia graviora atque majora. 
« We are formed by Nature for greater and 
« more important things.” Had man been 
deſigned for no more than the beaſt, for 
none but an animal life like them, the au- 
thor of his Being would accordingly have 
indowed him with mechanical force and in- 
ſtints, and with-held Reaſon; which on 
ſuppoſition it be of no further uſe, than to 
anſwer to inſtinct in brutes, is clearly thrown 
away, and not ſo much a privilege as a bur- 
then, A ſuppoſition not to be made con- 
cerning nature, or rather the God of nature, 
who never does any thing in vain; but in 
all other caſes, and therefore in this too, 
hath ſuited the means to the end. | 


SECTION VI. In diſcharging this part 
Reaſon is principally concerned about fu 
things ; fixing right principles, and framing 
juſt dedufions from principles thus fixed. 
For the ſeltling of its principles, it either 
conſults its own light, or the light of Reve- 
lation ; for the truth of the Revelation bein 
once well eſtabliſhed, what it manifeſtly 
dictates is to be received with the ſame ve- 
neration and regard, as the firſt principles of 
_ 74ture. The principles diſcoverable by the 
: | | light 
. e De Officiis, Lib. I. Sect. xxix. | 
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light of Reaſon are called Apya: Ouormas, na- 
tural principles, Kowa Evybici, common not ions, 
innate to the ſoul, IIe, anticipations, 
to ſignify that they were originally in the 
mind, not inſtilled by education, nor got. 
ten by Reaſoning, but the immediate gift 
of the Creator. Be this opinion true or 
falſe, it is of no importance to Morality; 
the principles of which have the very ſame 
degree of authority, by whatever way they 
are derived into the mind, whether by im- 
mediate implantation, or the right uſe of 
that Reaſon with which the human ſoul is 
indowed. The fame Propoſition may be 
both a principle, and a deduction ; a princi- 
ple with reſpe& to thoſe moral rules that 
follow from it, and a deduction from ſome 
prior principles which are of a greater extent 
than itſelf, Thoſe that have none prior to 
them, at leaſt not in the ſame ſcience, are 
ſtiled general and firſt principles. 


SECTION VII. I ſhall conclude with 
obſerving, that there is greater danger of 
mens taking up with wrong principles, than 
of arguing wrong from the principles which 
they have taken up; and many more mil- 
carry by the former way, than by the lat- 
ter. Antiquity, Education, Numbers, Au- 
thority, Learning, are not principles to be 
relied on ; and yet what more manifeſt, than 
that theſe are the principles by which whole 

| nations 
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nations are governed in the weightieſt affair 
of human life? For at the bottom, the 


ſay for their being of the Religion and Way 
they profeſs, rather than any other, than 
that it was the Religion of their Fathers, 


live, and of the Government they live un- 
der; they know learned men that are of it, 


is to no purpole to go about to expoſe the 
folly of their proceeding after this manner; 
they have neither patience to hear you, nor 
openneſs of mind to be convinced by any 


this for a firſt principle, never to diſpute 
what hath long paſt under that ſacred name. 


Every man's Reaſon guided and perfected by 
Revelation, where it is to be had; or Reve- 
lation interpreted by right Reaſon, is after 
all the ultimate appeal in moral matters. 


th But then he who is /ncere, to avoid miſ- 
of takes, will be careful to guard againſt pre- 
an cipitancy, will not refuſe any helps neceſſary 
ich to correct and improve his Reaſon, or to 


and baving furniſhed himſelf with time and 
prepoſſeſſions, and to ſhake off every bias, 


of the greateſt evidence ; and proportion the 
degree of his aſſent to the degree of the evi- 
Ts dence 


greater part of mankind have little more to 


and is ſo ſtill of the Country where they 


and it hath a pot number of followers. It 


thing that you can offer; having laid down 


aſſiſt him in underſtanding of Scripture; 


that he may determine himſelf on the fide 


advantages will endeavour to lay afide all 
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low. The Will ſometimes is taken more 
generall „ for that faculty of the ſoul which 
carries it in purſuit of good. This is much 
the ſame with * Ariſtotlès Exzouv, Spontant. 
zty, and comprehends under it all the dere, 
inclinations, and volitions of the ſoul. Some. 
times more rich, either from that tenden. 
cy of the ſoul, which regards the end, by 
the ſame © Moraliſt termed Bgayos, the Wil, 
or for that which terminates on the action, 
which he calls IIpoœ. png, Preference, or Ele 
tion. Volition has its principal reference to 
the end, Election to the means. And again 
Election is wholly converſant about thing 
in our power, It is chiefly in this latte 
ſenſe the word is underſtood, when we ſpek 
of the Will in Morality, not altogether ei. 
cluding the former. Thus underſtood it 
may be defined, That power in every mat 
which orders the doing or forbearing of ati 
ons : and this with ſuch efficacy, as in all 
actions within cur power to render a con- 
pliance unavoidable. 


SECTION II. This faculty is diſtinguiſhed 
by tuo characters, it is the only neceſſitatin, 
and the chief denominating principle. It 
the only neceſſitating principle. Though 
man's inclinations may ſtrongly diſpoſe and 


urge him to action, yet ſtill he has a 1 
| 0 


| b Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib, III. Cap. i. 
© Ibid. Cap. i ii. 
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of ſtopping ſhort; and though Reaſon be 
neceſſary to direct, whether and how a 
thing ought to be done, yet whether it ball 
be done or not reſts in the Will; and once 


this has determined, the action, if ſuppo- 


ſed in his power, immediately and neceſſarily 
follows. A perſon may be inclined to 


move, and in his judgment perſuaded that 


it is beſt for him to move, and yet, if 
there ſhould be no further act of the mind, 


muſt for ever ſit ſtill. A mere inclination 


or judgment has no effect; but let the Will 
exert its authority, and the executive pow- 
er cannot but obey. The ſovereignty of 


the Will is the ſame in all human actions. | 


For what is it makes the man act at any 
time, but the command of the Will? Now 
for the ſame reaſon that the Will neceſſitates 
any one action, it muſt neceſſarily produce 


every action, that is the object of it, and at 


the ſame time in the man's power. It is 
moreover the chief denominating principle. 
In all mquiries concerning the actions of 
men, capable of acting rationally, the whole 
turns upon the intention, not the end intend- 
ed; but whether the action was intended, 
or voluntary. For by theſe two names 
voluntary and involuntary, we judge of all 
c actions, ſays Andronicus Rhodius; and 
ce accordingly pronounce that ſome are 
-* commendable, others pardonable, others 
OP = _« worthy 
Lib. IH. Cap. i. 
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e worthy of blame.“ And to the ſame 
effect © Simplicius. God and Man have 
« always a regard to the Will, and by that 
« determine what is well or ill done.” 


This is the fountain of moral good and evil, 


that which lends virtue to the acts of the 
Underſtanding, Imagination, and Memory, 
as well as to our outward bodily actions, or 


infuſes a malignity into them. Separate from 
the Will, nothing done by us can be good 
or evil, juſt or unjuſt; and where the Will 


is fully bent, and iſſues not into action, 
merely for want of power, the perſon de- 
ſerves the praiſe or blame belonging to the 
actions, as much as if he did them. * Nam 
hoc ipſum ita juſtum eſt, quod rectè fit, f eft 
voluntarium. An action in itſelf juſt is 
« rightly done, if done voluntarily ;” faith 
Cicero. And it is the univerſal opinion, 


Si deſint vires, tamen eft laudanda Voluntas. 


« Though an ability to execute may be 
« wanting, yet a good intention deſerves 
ce praiſe.” | 


SzcTION III. I diſtinguiſhed the Will 
above as regarding the end, or the means; but 
this general diſtinction does not content 5 Puf- 


fendort, 


e In Epictet. Cap. i. 
( icer. de Officiis, Lib. I. Sect. ix. | 
De Jure Naturz et Gent. Lib. I, Cap. iv, Sect. 1, 
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fendorf, who further ſubdivides theſe Zo 
acts of the Will into fix, three relating to 
the end, and three to the means. The acts 
of the Will relating to the end are volition, 
intention, and delight. When the Will is 
W inclined towards an end, without our con- 
fidering it as preſent or abſent, it is called, 
volition, or according to others the Will of 
ſimple approbation ; becauſe in this caſe the 
Will ſtops at the eſteem of things, without 
determining itſelf efficaciouſly to produce or 
| acquite them. Intention or deſign is an effi- 
cacious deſire to obtain the end. Delight is 
that tranquility or pleaſure which the ſoul 
perceives from the acquiſition of its end. 
The acts of the Will referring to the means, 
are conſent, choice, and execution. Conſent 
is a ſimple approbation of the means, as con- 
ducing to the end propoſed. Where theſe 
means are in our power we ſingle them out 
by choice, and apply them by uſe or execu- 
lion towards obtaining the end, Though 
perhaps this diſtinction is not altogether 
exact, particularly becauſe thoſe which Puf- 
fendorf calls volition and conſent are more 
properly acts of the Judgment than of the 
Will, yet not knowing but it might help 
you in framing a clearer idea of the ſteps 
which the mind takes in advancing to 


action, I thought it not unuſeful to men- 
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SECTION IV. An action or thing is vlan. 
tary, directly, or indirectly. Directiy when 
it is the immediate object of the Will. 
Thus a man's ſwallowing a certain quantity 

of liquor, no one forcing him to it, is di. 
recty voluntary. Indirectiy theſe tuo ways, 

1. When it is the effect of his voluntarih 
doing ſomething, which he ought not to 
have done, either upon its own account, or 
becauſe of the effects, which he knew, or 
might have known would follow his doing 
it. Thus the diſorder of Reaſon occaſioned 
by a perſon's drinking to exceſs, and all the 
miſchief he does during this ſuſpenſion of 
his Reaſon, are indirectiy voluntary, becauſc 
of his willing to drink that quantity of li. 
quor which brought it on; which he was 
obliged not to have done, both in regard 
ſuch intemperate drinking, being the abuſe 
of a pleaſure, that ought to be enjoyed 
within the bounds. of moderation, is in 
itſelf finful; and much more as he foreſaw, 
that drunkenneſs would probably be the 
conſequence, * In like manner, he that 
c from his licentious way of living injures 
«© his fight, or contracts any other diſtem- 
e per, is not ſo much pitied as blamed; for 
<« what is not reckoned his misfortune, but 
his Fault. Io add no more. The et 
dals 
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dals occationed by a Chriſtian's taking ſome 
liberties, in themſelves innocent, but which 
without any inconveniency might be for- 

W born, are indirectiy voluntary; becauſe at- 
tending an action, which though perhaps in 

Wother circumſtances warrantable, he ſhould 
have left undone, in conſideration of the ill 
uſe which he knew would be made of it. 

2. An action or thing is indirectiy volun- 
tary, when it is the effect of a perſon's not 
willing to do what he might and ought to 
have done. This is the caſe of one, 

« through negligence ignorant of a Law, of 
« which it was eaſy for him to be inform- 
ed.“ A confideration which leaves the 

Wiznorance of one injoying a plain Revelation 
without excuſe, ſeeing no ſuch perſon could 
labour under groſs ignorance of the things 


d revealed, who was ſincerely defirous of 
( knowledge. In ſhort, to be guilty of an 
d action or omiſſion, and then plead that we 
In are ſorry for the event, is no more than pro- 
, teſtatio contra factum, ** proteſting againſt 
K « fact; which was never yet admitted fbr 
at en apology. Theſe are the ſeveral reſpects 
6s in which an action or event may be reckon- 
1- ed voluntary, and in theſe are contained all 
or the grounds of imputation. Whatever flows 
at from the Will as its cauſe, whether directly 
4 or indirectiiy, being imputable to a perſon ; 
_ 


and 


i drdronic, Rhed. Lib, III. Cap. vi, 
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and of this he is to be eſteemed the authyr, 
and of nothing elſe. Xs 


SECTION V. To the /wo ways of a 
action's becoming indirectiy voluntary which 


have been juſt explained, ſome add a third 


ex peſt facto, from an after-approbation a 


an action done andeſgnedly. For inſtance, 


man in hunting ſhoots at a Deer, and by 
mere chance kills his King; the thing wx 
done accidentally, but being done is reflette 


on with a ſecret ſatisfaction; and this ci. 


minal ſatisfaction it is imagined converts: 
caſual event into a voluntary one. But! 
would gladly learn, how a thing comes to 
be voluntary from its relation to an af 
the Will, which exiſts not till that thing 5 
paſt ; or how this can be ſhewn to be hetter 
ſenſe than calling a man Son to one of hi 
Poſterity, or making the ect to be older 
than the cauſe, That which has betrayed 
any into this impropriety of ſpeaking, I ap 
prehend muſt be, the guilt ariſing from the 


_ Pleaſure a perſon takes in unhappy accidents. 
I readily own it to be a guz/ty pleaſure, but! 


admire that this ſhould make any one to 


think the preceding action therefore volun- 


tary ; ſince nothing can be plainer, than that 


it is not the action which is chargeable in this 
caſe, that having been paſt, and ſo for eve! 


immutable, but the approbation of the ation 
1 whic 


K op BY .,M40 N 
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which approbation proceeds from the Will, 
and is therefore faulty. * Ariftotle decides 
this matter with a great deal of judgment, 
« A perſon who through ignorance did, 
what he is not diſpleaſed at when it comes 
to be known, cannot be ſaid to have done 
it voluntarily, becauſe he did it out of ig- 
« norance; nor on the other hand, againſt 
ee his Will, becauſe he is no way concerned 
« for it, when he perceives what he has 
« done,” 8 


* 
* 


” 


SECTION VI. An action is involuntary 
when it is the effect of conſtraint; of which 
| 1 Puffendorf reckons t uo ſorts, external force, 
and the threatening of ſome very terrible 
evil. The firſ? I grant to be a proper in- 
ſtance. A man, whoſe hand is violently 
made to ſerve a wicked purpoſe, being eve- 
ry whit as guiltleſs, as the inſtrument with 
which the murther is committed. The 
action as to him is involuntary, and indeed 
is no action of his at all. The conſtraint by 
fear cannot properly be called conſtraint, 
nor the action involuntary that is done in 
compliance with it; it is a mixed action, as 
I ſhall ſhew preſently. Again, an action is 
involuntary that owes its being to a fault- 
leſszgnorance, Oedipus returning into his own 

3 country 


X Ethic. and Nicom. Lib. III. Cap. i. 
De Jure Naturæ et gentium, Lib. I. Cap. v. Sect. . 
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country in queſt of his Parents who were 
unknown to him, in a fray happened to kill 
his Father, and wid married his own 
Mother. All that can be faid is, that he 
was unfortunate, but properly ſpeaking, 
neither a Parricide, nor Inceſtuous. Ari. 
ſeotle inſtances in one who divulges the . 
ſeries, not knowing them to be ſuch. The 
neareſt paralle] to which, that I can readil 
think of, is delivering the moſt trivial things 
and even our eis in ſcripture language, but 
inadvertently, This which would be x 
oreat fault in one that did it profeſſedly, in 
the perſon ignorant of what he does is no 
more than an accident. But as Arifuth 
obſerves, thoſe actions are not to be num. 
bered among involuntary ones, which arc 
done out of anger or concupiſcence. I- 
rance may change the whole ſpecies of an 
action, but the paſſions do not. 


Src rio VII. There are ſome action 
compounded of the 729 former, voluntary i in 
part, and in part involuntary; and theſe we 
call mixed actions. Of this kind is the acti- 
on of Achilles's Son in Euripides, who being 
about to ſacrifice Palyxena Queen 'Hecubd' 
Daughter at his Father's Tomb, the Poet 
Tays, O, o, Oe TE Xa ge C. He through 
| cc pig 


m Eth. ad n Lib. III. Cap. i, 
a Ibid, 
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« pity both unwilling, and willing, cut in 
« ſunder the channels of the blood with his 
« ſword.” * None but a madman would 
caſt his goods ipto the ſea in calm weather: 
but in a ſtorm, where there is an apparent 
neceſſity of lightening the ſhip to preſerve 
it, the maſter does this without reflexion 
on his prudence. Urged by fear, a man 
does that which is againſt both his conſci- 
ence and his inclination. Pro bic & nunc, 
vu, Ni a]; T, Theſe actions are volun- 
tary, but not wholly ſo, ſeeing they are in- 
voluntary in their cauſe; the cauſe which 
makes a man ſo to act being diſliked, 1 
ſay involuntary in their cauſe ; for as to acti- 
ons immediately voluntary, and involuntary 
only upon ſuppoſition, they are not actually 
involuntary at all, and for that reaſon are to 
be accounted purely voluntary, and not mix- 
ed. Which makes ? A4ri/ftofle himſelf ac- 
knowledge, that ſuch actions are rather 
voluntary than involuntary. He ſays rather, 
I ſay wholly voluntary; becauſe, though if 
offered to my choice attended with their 
common circumſtances, I ſhould reject 
them; yet in the preſent ſituation of the 
actions, and of my mind, I do them with- 
out any reluctance of my Will. One man 
ſteals a bag of money, which he would not 
M 4 dae 


* Arifletel. Ethjc. ad Nicom. Lib. III. Cap. i. 
. | | | 
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have done, had the opportunity been leſß 
favourable, or the ſum not ſo tempting. 
Another having a propoſal made to him in 
his unguarded moments, and the heat of 
his imagination, which he would have 
withſtood at another time, liſtens and is 
overcome, A third in his anger ſpeaks ve- 
ry ill things, and is guilty of very ill actions, 
nor does his Will make any preſent reſiſt. 
ance, Who will fay that theſe actions are 
actually involuntary in part? Though it 
muſt be owned there is not ſo much of a 
criminal Will in them, as where the temp- 
tation is leſs preſſing. | 


SECTION VIII, If i it be aſked whether, 
and how far, ſuch mixed actions deſerve 
praiſe or cenſure? I ſhall lay down theſe 
following rules, by which we may the bet- 
ter 56057 of them. 

i. Where the action is /awful, and the 
52 doing it would probably be of much 
worſe conſequence than doing it, though 
the action in ſuch caſes be not ſtrictly com- 
mendable, yet the omiſſion would ordinaril 
carry guilt init, He who to fave the ſhip 
diſburthens it of its freight, muſt not be ſaid 
to do a thing worthy of praiſe ; but would 
juſtly incur the name of a mer, one too 
well baffected to the things of the world, if 
he ſhould chuſe to hazard life and all, * 
ther 


Chap. III. of the Will.” 169 
mer than ſubmit to ſuch an ungrateful ex- 
pedient. The ſame may be applied to him, 
who conſents to the amputation of a limb, 
rather than the whole body ſhould be in 
manifeſt danger of periſhing. Every one is 
bound to ſeek the preſervation of his bodily 
life, by all lawful and warrantable ways : 
he ſins againſt nature if he does not; but 
does not therefore merit reward for taking 
care of himſelf in a caſe of imminent dan- 
ger; becauſe he is carried to this, much af. 
ter the ſame manner as brutes are, by a na- 
tural inſtinct, | 


SECTION IX. ii. When the action is 
morally evil, no mixture of involuntarineſs 
will intirely juſtify it. A perſon threatened 
with death, or ſome other very dreadful 
evil, is by fear prevailed on to do an action, 
to which he has otherwiſe an averſion. 
* Puffendorf thinks this takes away all ground 
of imputation, as much as downright force; 
and he gives an example in an Officer, who 
receives an order, on pain of his life, to 
execute one whom he knows to be inno- 
cent. And in another book he maintains, 
| that the actions done in ſuch.a ſtrait, are 
not to be imputed to the perſon doing them ; 
more reaſonably than to the Sword or Ax 


Im- 


4 De jure Naturz et gentium, Lib. I. Cap. v. Sect. . 
De Offic. Hom. et civis, Lib. J. Cap. i. Sect. 24. 
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imployed to take away a man's life. But 
this is a looſe and dangerous deciſion. It is 
I think a firſt principle in Morality, that no- 
thing but ignorance, or proper compulſion, will 
exempt a perſon from the guilt of an ill 
action, neither of which can be pretended 
here. The paſſions do not deprive men of 
their Underſtanding, or of their Liberty, 
The © heathen Moraliſt delivers ſounder doc- 
trine than this. There are ſome actions, 
* fays he, which call for pity and forgive: 
« neſs, rather than praiſe or blame; as when 
te for fear of evils, ſuch as even exceed the 
© ordinary ſtrength of human nature to bear, 
* a man does what he ought not, A nd 
an —— of the ſofter kind, which 1 
not to be ſtretched to include the greateſt 
erimes; Which is the reaſon that he adds, 
% but ſome things are ſo foul, that a man 
* will rather ſuffer death, than be compel- 
« led to them.” Andronicus Rhodius in pa- 
raphraſing this paſſage explains it of death, 
uſhered in with the moſt exquiſite torments; 
and a little after has theſe excellent words 
That it is the part of a noble mind, brave- 
ly to undergo the moſt grievous things, 
** rather than purchaſe eaſe and fafety by 
ce acting any thing that is baſe, Ti aH 
Yea, ſuch vile actions are not to be done by 


à perſon threatened never ſo highly, ls 
i here 


S drifotel. Ethic. ad Nicom, Lib. HI. Cap. i. 
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there be the greateſt reaſon to belieye the 
will be done notwithſtänding our tefiifal b 
ſome other hand. For at worſt; there is a 
poſſibility that they may not; and though 
we were able certainly to foreſee, that they 
would, it will not juſtify ds in doing an ill 
thing, that it will be done though 95 re- 
fuſe it. 5 | 


* * 
* 


SECTION X. iii. As to ful actions, the 
more there is in them of the invdluntary 
the better title have they to pardon; and fo 
e contra. A mixture of involuntarineſs, 
though it does not annihilate, yet extenuates 
the fault; and this mpre or leſs, as there is 
more or leſs of this ingredient in the action. 


This is too plain to need illuſtration. 

iv, In good actions the leſs there is of x- 
ture the better. The greateſt excellency of 
good actions is, when they are wholly vo- 
luntary; and when they are not altogether 
unmixed, they are ſo much the more valu- 
able, as they approach nearer to it. A rich 
man relieves a perſon in great want, not 
without a ſecret wiſh, that this miſerable 
object had not fallen in his way, that he 
might not have been under any obligation 
to give, This is a mixed action, and loſes 
much of its virtue by being ſo. 


Conſult 
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Conſult on this part of the chapter the 
Books cited, and particularly, 


Grotii De Jure Belli &c. Lib. II. Cap. xi. 
Sect. 1. Cap. xvi. Sect, 26. 
 Puſfendorf. De Jure Nature, &c. Lib. i. 
Cap. iv. 
De Officio Hominis & Civis. Spa- 
pan's Tranſlation, or the Latin Edition 
with Titius's Obſervations. 
Mpbitbii Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. x. 
Cumberland De (Legibos Nature, Cap, 
iii. iv. 
Clarke's Sermons, Val. III. Serm. i. 
Locke Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, 
Book II. Chap. xxi. Sect. 5—8. 
Turnbulls Principles of Moral Philoſophy, 
ct 1. Chap. i. 
——Tranflation of Heineccius. Book I. 
Chap. ii. Sect. 51. Chap. iv. vi. Sect. 155, 
 Grove's Works, Vol, X. pag. 67. 


Cunare- 
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P. ii. Of the Freedom of the Will 
Free Agency explained And 
Man proved to be 'a free 

n 


SECTION I. HE freedom of the Will 
1 or human Liberty has 
been a controverſy in all ages; as well the 
who have oppoſed it, as they who have 
contended moſt earneſtly, for it, being ſen- 
fible, that the morality or imputableneſs of 
actions, wholly depends upon their being 
| free. And it is no breach of charity to be- 
lieve, that ſuch as have held the negative of 
the queſtion, have generally been induced 
to do it from this very conſideration, that a 


man 


* Epifetus, ſpeaking of Liberty, has this expreſſion. 
The Gods, as was fit, have put this which is the moſt 
excellent of all things, and moſt kingly, in our power, 
« wiz. the right uſe of appearances ; as for a power over 
«« other things, this they have not given us, which he 
reckons is becauſe they could not give it. And a little after. 
«« Diſcover the ſecret intruſted with you-----I will not, for 
 & this is in my power. But I will throw you into chains if 

you do not----Man ! What is that you ſay ? Me will you 
fetter? My feet you may, but my purpoſe not Jupiter 
< himſelf can overcome.” Epictet. Lib. I. Cap. 1. * 
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man is not accountable for what he cannot 


help; and on ſuppoſition he has 20 Liberty, 
will have the more-Licence. b Ariſtotlę s Igoai- 


"of % . 


puis or OpeZic uh uun, deliberative appetite, 


the 70 Alſeg D, or Jelf- determining power of 


the Greek Fathers, Simplicius's To Av]oxayi]oy, 


or Principle of, elf. motion, the * Stoics v0 nun, 
or Fhings in our power, Ciceros libera vo- 
luntes, or free Wil, and t the liberum arbitri- 
um of the — bave all of them much 


„ „ w 


man natufe. And hes, that J may ſet this 
ſubject in the cleareſt light I am able, [ 
ſhall | 
i, State the notion of Liberty.” 
ii, Prove man to be a free Agent. 
iii. Shew that man 7s free as willing, 
from this very . manifeſt argument, that if 
he is not free as willing, he is not free at all; 
and under this head 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
examine Mr. Locke's notion of Liberty. 
iv. Fairly conſider the chief difficulties 
and objections which cloud this ſubject. 


SE C- 
d Eth, ad Nicom. E 
Bs. In Epic. +23; Ip 
4 Epil. Ench. C. I. By the way, this alone ſhews, that 


when the Stoics talk of Fate, they mean no more than a ne- 


"cellity, o of outwward events, not of human action. See the ac- 
ang given of this matter by Mollaſton's Religion of Na- 
ure, P. 105. Unleſs with others we chuſe to diſtinguiſh 


etween the. antient and modern Stoics, of whom the ff 


have been thought Fatal 15. the others! not. 
c Cicero De Fato. 


cep. Ul. * rhe Will. * * 


$2CTION I. i. I ſhall endeavour to > Nate | 


the true notion of Liberty. And omitting 
thoſe diſtinctions of it which are nothing to 
our preſent; purpoſe, ſuch as goſpel Liberty, 
which ſtands in oppoſition to the bondage of 
the ceremonial Law, religious Liberty to the 
dominion of ſin, and civil Liberty to Slavery, 
with many other | ſuch. like; 1 ſhall only 
take notice of tuo famous acceptations of 
this word, Liberty of Spontaneity, and Li- 
berty of Indifference. Liberty of Spantaneit 
ſtands oppoſed to external compulſion; 1 
accordingly, a Being i is then ſaid to act ſppu- 
zanzouſly, when. it is not forced upon action, 
contrary to the bent and inclination of its 
Will, at the time when the action is. done. 
This is all the Liberty which ſome will al- 
low to man. Whether they have any rea- 
ſon to be thus illiberal, or whether theit's 
be the right notion of Spontaneity, will be 
ſeen 'preſently. Liberty of | ndifference ys 
oppoſed. to neceſlity, and is uſually d 
guiſhed into Liberty of Contradiction, "nd 
Liberty of Contrariety. Liberty of Contra- 
diclion, or quoad exercitium actus, in the 
School language, is a power to act, or not 
to act this or that particular way. Liberty 
of Contrariety, or quoad ſpecificationem actus, 
is a power to act this way or another, The 
firſt takes place where a Jingle. action, this 
latter where two or more actions are pro- 


poſed. 
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poſed. Being at the entrance of a room, ] 
am deſired to advance to the other end of 
= and have it in my power to go or not to 

; this is an inſtance of Liberty of Contra. 
ichen. Being in the middle of a room, it 
is in my choice to go to one end or the 
other ; or when ſeveral things are offered to 
| my election, I can pitch on this or that, a 
_ = l ſee fit; theſe two are inſtances of a Liber- 


. x ty of Contrariety. Though by the way, it 

Y is not very proper to explain Contrariety | in 

'% ſo large a ſenſe, as to comprehend inſtances 

of the fame kind with this laſt; for when 

* two actions are propoſed, both of them 
N 


| good, or bad, or indifferent, as there is no 
of ſpecifical difference i in the actions, ſo no Cin- 
A trariety in a man's chuſing one preferably 
to the other. And therefore I ſee not how 
it can be called Liberty of Contrariety, or 38 
to the ſpecification of the act. But to kt 
that paſs, it is well obſerved by * Le Cure, 
that this diſtinction is perfectly needlck; 
ſeeing Liberty of Contrariety is no more than 
repeating the Liberty of Contradicſion upon 
0 ifferent objects. For inſtance, when 2 
' perſon who is adviſed to ride for his health, 
chuſes a journey to London rather than to 
Exeter; here is firſt a Liberty of Contradic- 
4 tion with reſpect to Exeter, the man has 1 
power to go to Exeter or not, and he chuſes 


not to 89; nn there is the ſame Liberty 
: in 


S ee tu tf tos 


x 1 Sed. I. 5 iii. par. 12. 
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in regard of London, he has a power to go 
to London or not, and he chuſes to go. 
Upon the whole, Liberty of Indiſference is a 
power to act or not to act in any given in- 
ſtance. I cannot ſay that this diſtinction of 
Liberty abſolutely pleaſes me, I ſhall there- 
fore repreſent the matter a little differently, 


SECTION III. Liberty is oppoſed to Ne- 
ceſſity, and varies according to the Neceſſi- 
[ty to which it is oppoſed, The common 
diſtinction of Neceflity is into phy/ical and 
moral, which I do not ſo well approve for 
ſeveral reaſons ; the terms internal and exter- 
nal do I think convey the ſame ideas with 
much more advantage. External Neceflity 


cauſe, Such is the Neceflity which a body 
is under of moving, when impelled by a ſu- 
perior force. In oppoſition to which Ne- 
ceſſity a Being is then free in its motion, 
when it is AuJozuov, * moved by itſeſ, not 
by the impulſe of ſome other Being. This 


iS h Ariftotle juſtly obſerves, ** that is neceſ- 


* Audiamus enim Platonem, quaſi quendam Deum Phi- 
loſophorum: cui duo placet eſſe motus, unum ſuum, alte- 
rum externum : eſſe autem divinius, quod ipſum ex ſe ſua 
ſponte moveatur, quam quod pulſu agitetur alieno. Hunc 
autem motum in ſolis animis eſſe ponit, ab hiſque principium 
motus eſſe ductum putat. Cicer. De Nat. Deor, Lib. II. 
dec. X11. 1 | . 

„ Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. I. Cap. i. 


is a Neceſſity impoſed by ſome external 


alone deſerves the name of Spontaneity; for 


« ſitated which comes from a foreign prin- 
| | N „ eiple ; 


* 
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« ciple; that on the contrary is ſpontaneous, 
© the whole principle or efficient cauſe 
* whereof is in the agent himſelf.” For 
though we call thoſe machines AuJoua]a, ſelf- 
moved, which contain within themſfelye 
the immediate ſprings of their motion, yet 
it is not properly or philoſophically the in- 
mediate ſpring that is internal, but the moving 
cauſe is without, Thus the true reaſon why 
a Watch moves, is not the frame and ſtruc. 
ture of irs parts, but the hand which winds 
it up. And it would be exactly the ſame 
as to the Will of man, if that like the wheels 
of the Watch moved not, till it was firſt 
puthed on by ſome external cauſe, or by 
ſome other thing in the man which was ſo. 
It might perhaps be faid in this caſe, that 
the man was not under a compulſion, becauſe 
the Will was carried along by the ſtream; 
but if he acted voluntarily, it is certain his 
actions would be nevertheleſs neceſſary, and 
conſequently not ſpontaneous, The addition 
of Reaſon makes no difference, any more 
than it would in a Clock, all whoſe moti- 
ons, after it was endowed with a perceptive 

power, would be the effect of the weights 
hanging upon it, as much as before. The 
concomitancy of perception or underſtanding 
alters nothing in the phy/ical or ęſicient cauſe 

of action. | N 5 
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SECTION IV. It is the opinion of x Dr. 8 
Clarke, that the actions not of Children on- "og 
ly, but of every living creature, are in this 
ſenſe all of them eſſentially Free ; wherein 
he follows! Ari/torle, whoſe words are, 
« that Spontaneity is common to Children, 
« and all ſorts of animal Beings, but with- 

« out a power of judging and deliberating.” 
This is the foundation of what he ſays in 
another place, that beaſts though they 
« have ſenſe are not capable of action, for 
* as much as according to him election is the 
« principle or fountain of proper action; 

"M IIgag eco 0X1 II goa is.” That there muſt 
be ſuch a thing ſomewhere as Liberty of acti- 
on, in oppoſition to external, by others call- 
ed phy/ical Neceſſity, by * Cicero Neceſſitas 
Fati, aut cauſarum ſeries ſempiterna, may 

be demonſtrated ab abſurdo, that otherwiſe 

there would be no agent or firſt mover in 
the univerſe, but an eternal progreſſion or 
chain of effefts, without any firſt cauſe of 
motion, which is a manifeſt contradiction. 

For if there be a firſt mover, he muſt have 

the original of his activity in himſelf, and 

conſequently be unſubject to any fatal or 
proper Neceſlity ; the ſuppoſition of which 
: N 2 would 


« FF Remarks on Philoſophical Inquiry concerning Human 
- iberty. | „ 
1 Eth. ad Nicom. Lib. II. Cap. ii. Lib. vi. Cap. ti. 
m De Fato. | I 
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B would place the original or phy/ical cauſe of 
1 its motion or action, not in itſeif, but in 
3 that which laid it under the neceſſity of 
. moving or acting. That poſition of * Plat 


is certainly true, “that the beginning of 
« motion muſt be from ſomething that is 
& ſelf-moved, ſince otherwiſe all nature 
«© muſt ſand till, without any force or 
« energy to put it in motion.“ There is at 
leaſt therefore one free agent in the univerſe, 
or one Being exempt from the laws of ex- 
ternal Neceſſity or Fate. A neceſſary agent 
(meaning an agent under an external Neceſ- 
ſity) is an expreſſion, which however orna- 
mental ſome men may reckon it to theit 
ſtyle, is made up of two ideas that mutu- 
ally deſtroy each other. I cannot better 
conclude thisthan in the words of ® Sinpl. 
cius. They who deny to man a princi- 
« ple of Liberty, betray their ignorance of 


6 the nature of a human foul, by taking 
« away its ſelf- moving power, in which 
cc 


conſiſts the principal part of its eſſence.” 


SECTION V. Internal Neceſſity is in the 
ſame place not illy defined. by Simplicius. 
* That which obliges all Beings to act ac- 
&« cording to their nature; which he adds, 
e eſtabliſhes Liberty inſtead of overthrow- 
ing it. Quacr]e ro AſeZeowy,” Oppolite 
to 


Pledon. See alſo Cicer. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. I. Sed. xxili 
0 Comment, in Eyiclet. Cap. I. | 


CA 
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to this Neceſſity is a power indifferently of 
acting or not acting, anforced by the weight 


of nature. Not a bare poſſibility, or phy ſi- 


cal power of acting or not acting, for that 
is inſeparable from the firſt kind of Liberty, 
but a moral power, that may be, and offen is 
reduced into act. This is true Liberty of 
Tadifference ; the Liberty which J aſſert as 
belonging to man. My meaning 1s, that 
he who tells a lie is not under the ſame Ne- 
ceflity of doing it, that God is of obſerving 
the laws of Zruth, A ſelf-murderer is not 
obliged to that unnatural act by the ſame 
Neceſſity, which makes a man in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Senſes and Reaſon, and who 
has no temptation to put an end to his Be- 
ing, to ſeek his own preſervation. The 
man who robs on the highway is not neceſ- 
fitated thereto in the ſame ſenſe, that a /a- 
vage beaſt is, when hungry, to devour the 
harmleſs prey. If we compare man with 
the beaſts, which are governed by their ap- 
petites, and under an inward impoſſibility 
of acting in any one inſtance otherwiſe than 
they do, this Liberty is a privilege and a 
perfection, as it requires a good meaſure of 
Reaſon, Compare him with the Supreme 
Being, who by the infinite perfection of his 
eſſence is perpetually determined to act con- 
formably to the rules of the moſt conſum- 
mate wiſdom, holineſs, and goodneſs, it 
muſt be confeſſed an imperfection, and to 

3 . 
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argue the weakneſs of human Reaſon. The 
proof of this Liberty is the buſineſs of the 
next head, to which I now advance. | 


SECTION VI. 2. Man is a free agent, ſo 
free as to be able to do many of the action 
he forbears, and to forbear many of the ac- 
tions he does; not only phy/ically, but m. 
rally able, being privileged from the ſway 
of an internal as well as external Neceſſity, 
It is very remarkable that the ? Epicuream 
themſelves, they who reſolved all the ac- 
tions of men into the laws of local motion, 
overpowered by the evidence of this truth, 
had not the confidence to deny buman Li- 

| berty, though the conceſſion of it be ineii- 
tably deſtructive of their whole ſcheme. 


Unde eff bac, inquam, Fatis avulſa Voluntas? 


faith * Lucretius. Whence is this Will, 
„ Which we experience to be privileged 
e from the empire of Fate?“ For this he 
endeavours to account by a Clinamen Prin. 
cipiorum, a declination of atoms; the moſt 
ridiculous and unphiloſophical imagination 
that ever entered into a man's head, Had 
we not a power over our own actions, it 
would follow, faith Cicero, that neither 
** commendations, nor reproaches, nor te- 

: 8 & wards, 


P Cicero. De Fato. Sect. X. 
2 De Rerum Natura. Lib. IT, 
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« wards, nor puniſhments, would have any 
« juſt foundation,” But in regard a plau- 
ſible reply may be made to this argument, 
and we want not for others which are more 
unexceptionable, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it; 
for as to the wiſdom of human rewards and 
puniſhments it may be ſaid that they anſwer 
their ends, if they work neceſſarily as much 
as they would if men were free agents, 
Rerarius r tells us, he ſaw two wolves hang- 
ing on a gibbet in the-Dutchy of Julier s; 
and obſerves, that it made a greater impreſ- 
ſion on the other wolves, than the mark of 
a red-hot iron, to deter thieves from ſteal- 
ing. Helikewiſe faith, that in Africa it is 
uſual to nail lions to a croſs, in order to 
terrify thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. And what 
more common than for a dog to leave faylts 
for which he is beaten? So that theſe me- 
thods are made uſe of as weights in a bal- 
lance, to turn it this way or that. And what 
Myfis ſaith in Terence, is literally true of 
man in caſe he be only a piece of corporeal or 
intellectal mechaniſm. © While the mind 
© 15 in doubt, the moſt inconſiderable addi- 
4 6 tion 
Bayl''s Dictionary, Article Rerarius. I find the Author 
of the Philo/ophical Inquiry applies the ſame obſervation to 
the ſame purpoſe ; but this I did not know till ſome years 
after I noted it, and put it to this uſe in reading the article 


Rorarius in Bayle's Dictionary; from whence accordingly 
1 it, and not from Rorarius himſelf, as the Inquirer 
oes. | 
Andria. AR. I. Scen. v. Dum in dubio eſt animus, 
paulo momento huc i luc impellitur. 1 
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* tion of weight inclines it to either ſide,” 
And as to the juſtice of puniſhments, on 
ſuppoſition of the Neceſſity of human acti. 
ons, it is eaſily accounted for, by ſaying, 
that the ſame Necellity that 1s pleaded by the 
criminal for committing a fault, the magi. 
ſtrate, or any one elſe, hath a right to plead 
for puniſhing it. He that judges, and he 
that is judę ed, are alike the ſervants of Fate, 
Therefore Zeno, when his ſlave was caught 
In a piece of theft, and argued ad hominem, 
that it was his fate to ſteal, without going 
off from bis own principles, replies, “ Very 
< true, thou waſt ated to play the rogue, 
% and I am fated to ſee thee whipped for 
« it u.“ To prevent all cavils therefore, |] 
ſhall argue from two conſiderations which 
cannot be ſo eaſily evaded ; one of them ta- 
ken from the Perfections of God, the other 
from every man's own Conſcience. 
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SECTION VII. i. Gop being infinitely 
Juſt, cannot puniſh actions which are not 
deſerving of puniſhment ; as it is certain none 
of thoſe actions can be which proceed from 
Neceſſity. Being [infinitely 2 and grud, 
if he interwove in the contexture of human 
nature a Neceſſity of acting one way, it 
would be that way which is moſt agreeable 
to Reaſon, moſt for the benefit of 3 

ww om 


t Tatian. Orat. ad Græc. Sec, xi, 
Diog. Laert. Vit. Zenon, 
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and moſt conſonant to his own Wille That 8 
mankind act irregularly in a thouſand in- | 
ſtances, or ſo as to violate the laws of Rea- 
fon, Religion, and 'the Civil Society, is a 
matter of fact not to be diſputed. The only 
queſtion 1s, whether they can avoid acting 
in this manner? Grant me that they can, 
and J have gained my point; ſince they will 
then do what they have a power to forbear: 
deny it, and you are obliged to hold, that 
the firſt cauſe is the ſource of all evil, that is, 
that ſin and folly are the neceſſary producti- 
ons of infinite goodneſs and wiſdom, which 
is a manifeſt contradiction: *©* The whole 
*« ſyſtem of the univerſe, ſays a late“ Wri- 
ter, is the care of God, and all other in- 
« ferior Beings muſt be ſubordinate to the 
e intereſt of this great one, and all contri- 
© bute, in their ſeveral ſtations and actions, 
to bring about at laſt the grand purpoſes 
of his Providence.” But will he pretend 
to ſay, that lying, fraud, intemperance, in- 
humanity, oppreſſion, and the like practi- 
ces, have in their nature a tendency to pro- 
mote the good of intelligent Beings; and 
cannot therefore. in the order of cauſes, be 
diſpenſed with by him who guides the whole 
deſign? This were to make theſe things 
good, and not evil, in oppoſition to univer- 
ſal Reaſon and Experience. Or will any one 
| | | _ contend, 


The Author of the Brit Journal in 1722. under the 
Name of Diogenes. | | 
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contend, that particular ſocieties, and conſe- 
quently the general ſyſtem which compre- 
| hends them all, would not injoy more har- 
mony, peace and happineſs, if they who 
compoſe them were univerſally juſt, tem- 
perate, grateful, kind, and beneficent ? And 
why then are they not all theſe, but too 
often the direct contrary? The common an- 
ſwer, that man being at prefent in a ſtate of 
trial for the happineſs of a future life, is 
therefore left to his Liberty to. do good or 
evil, is a plain and rational ſolution of the dif- 
ficulty : whereas, the opinion that men are 
inevitably betrayed into all theſe miſchiefs by 
a concatenation of cauſes, overthrows at once 
the idea of an eternal mind, and of moral per- 
fections, eſtabliſhing in their ſtead a blind 
unintelligevt matter, as the original of all 
things. Did we ſee an univerſal regularity 
and conſiſtency in the actions of rational 
creatures; were they all uniformly virtuous, 
conducted by Reaſon, and levelled at one 
certain end, the common intereſt and wel- 
fare of the whole; there might be then ſome 
little colour for doubt, whether they were 
not under a Neceſlity, like that which re- 
tains the heavenly bodies in' their ſeveral 
courſes, which they perform with an amaz- 
ing order and conſtancy, one age after ano- 
ther. But, for certain, aiſdom cannot be the 
ſpring of an wneaqual, freakiſh, and contra- 
dictory conduct: the origin of all good can 
never 
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| juſtly accountable for the good or evil which 


never neceſſitate his creatures to do evil. Nor 
can the patrons of this opinion eſcape by 
ſaying, that God himſelf is a neceſſary agent; 
that he could not but create man with an 
invincible bias to tranſgreſs his laws, and 
cannot but puniſh him for tranſgreſſing 
them, though without any fault of his. For 
whence ſhould this Neceflity ariſe? Not 
from any thing witbout him, becauſe he 
would not be then the firſt and independent 
Being ; not from his own nature, which, con- 
taining in itſelf the moſt perfect wiſdom, 
juſtice, and goodneſs, cannot, without the 
moſt evident abſurdity, be ſuppoſed forcing 


him to act in direct oppoſition to all theſe 
perfections. | 


SECTION VIII. ii. There is that in every 
man which we call * Conſcience, which ap- 
proves him for having done a honeſt, ge- 
nerous, or benevolent action, and which 
checks him in the commiſſion of an ill acti- 
on, reproacbes him having done it, fills him 
with ſecret ame, with bitter reflexions, 
with ſmarting anguiſb, and foreboding fears: 


this Conſcience, natural to all, is an incon- 


teſtible argument of the ſame Liberty; for 
what does all this ſiguify leſs than a ſenſe or 
conſciouſneſs not to be ſuppreſſed, of his 
being the free author of his actions, and 
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is in them. This judgment, which we paſs upon 


our own actions, and the actions of others, 
is natural and unavoidable; it is therefore the 
voice of the Author of our frame, by which 
he tells us we are free and accountable, pro- 
per ſubjects of praiſe or blame, and conſe- 
quently of reward or puniſhment. When 
we have reſiſted 4 ſtrong temptation of inte- 
reſt or pleaſure, which would have ſeduced 
us to fraud or injuſtice, we naturally approve 
ourſelves, and look upon ourſelves as approv- 
ed of Ged, and qualified for his favour ; but 
were we not free, we could no more reaſo- 
nably thus approve ourſelves, or eſteem our- 
ſelves as approved of God, for being in this 
good temper, and acting with integrity and 
benevolence, than for being, without any 


care of our own, in a good ſtate of health, 


and endowed with a happy vigour of mind 
and body. We ſhould be dehghted with it 


as a happineſs, and are hereby qualified to 


do more good; but do not approve ourſelves 
for it, or think ourſelves ever the more qua- 
lified for the approbation or reward of the 


Deity. Do not mankind agree in diſtin- 


guiſhing between natural endowments, and 


| acquired moral excellencies? But what room 


for this diſtinction, and the different regards 
paid to theſe, if both were alike the neceſ- 


fary reſult of our conſtitution, and the cir- 


cumſtances wherein God hath placed us; 
and juſtice, ey, or ry were as intirely 
| | the 
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the gifts of God, as ſtrength of body, or 
penetration of mind? On the other hand, 
when we have been guilty of actions of 
known falſehood, ingratitude, treachery, in- 
humanity, profaneneſs, and the like, and 
coolly reflect upon them, we. naturally and 
neceſſarily reproach and condemn ourlelves, 
and apprehend a wiſe and righteous God will 
condemn us; we wiſh we had not done 
theſe actions, and reſolve for the future to 
forbear them. Theſe are the natural ſenti- 
ments of every mind not abandoned to vice, 
coolly reflecting on actions of this kind; but 
were we conſcious to ourſelves, and were 
this the real truth, that in ſuch circum- 
ſtances we could not avoid thinking and ac- 
ting as we did, and could not before avoid 
theſe cireumſtances, any more than a mad 
man in the height of diſtraction, who would 
condemn himſelf for any thing he had: 
thought or done ? And who reaſonably fear 
the diſpleaſure and condemnation of a wiſe 
and juſt God, who knew our frame, and 
who knew himſelf to be the real author of 
all the diſpoſitions and actions neceſſarily ari- 
ſing out of the conſtitution he had formed 
us with, and the circumſtances wherein he 
had placed us? Repentance and ſelf: condem- 
nation evidently and neceſſarily ſuppoſe we 
could have acted. otherwiſe, Since therefore 
theſe are the natural ſentiments and judg- 
ments of our minds upon our own actions, 
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190 Of the Freedom Part II. 
and we thus natuxalh judge of the actions 
and characters of others; ſince theſe ſenti- 
ments and theſe judgments are in a greater 
or leſs degree natural to mankind, and un- 
avoidably formed and entertained by them ; 


either the author of the human frame, by 
our make, neceſſarily determines us to judge 


fa 2 of a and characters, and then 


farewell to all certainty in ſpeculative truths, 


as well as moral; or we are Free, capable of 


omitting the gd actions we practiſe, of 


doing the ill actions we forbear, or abſtain- 


ing from the vices we indulge. We as na- 
turally approve and condemn ourſelves as the 
proper authors of our good or ill actions, as 
we aſſent to the proportions of numbers, or 
of lines and figures. Could mankind be 
univerſally deceived in this natural, univer- 


Jal, moral judgment of themſelves and their 


actions, they might be deceived in the clear- 
eſt determinations of their Reaſon in all other 
caſes. It is no more unworthy our Maker, 
or inconſiſtent with his perfections, to deter- 
mine us to judge falſly in ſpeculative, than 
in moral Propofitions ; and all truth and cer- 
tainty muſt then be given up for a gloomy 
reſtleſs ſcepticiſm. 

If it ſhould be faid, that there is no need 
of granting more than a freedom of the ff 


kind, or a ſelf-motive power, to take away 


the force of theſe arguments; I anſwer, 
this is evidently a miſtake ; fince, upon this 
ſuppoſition 


Chap. IN. of the Will. W 
ſuppoſition, the continued averſion of the 
mind from God and goodneſs, in the worſt 

of mankind, would be as innocent as the 
deſire of happineſs, becauſe equally neceſſa- 
ry. Yea, this notion would throw the 
blame of all the evil which is done in the 
world on God, who in the conſtitution of 
men bas made it morally impoſſible, and 
could therefore never deſign they ſhould act 
otherwiſe than they do. Let ten thouſand 
Beings be framed exactly alike, and be put 
into the ſame circumſtances, both inward 
and outward, if they have no more than a 
Liberty of Spontaneity, it is certain they will 
all act after the ſame manner, Blame not 
therefore a thief for taking away your mo- 
ney, accuſe him not of injuſtice; for he 
may ſay, that he has done no more than 
you yourſelf, than any man, than any Be- 
ing in the univerſe, if framed as he was by 
God, by nature, and education, and ſituated 
like him, would have done. | | 


SECTION IX. This being ſo, I know not 
how to ſubſcribe to what Y Dr. Clarke fays. 
„That the differences between men and 
© beaſts is only this, that in man phy/ical 
« Liberty is joined with a ſenſe, or conſci- 
te ouſneſs of moral good and evil, and is 
e therefore eminently called Liberty. In 
de beaſts the ſame phy/ical Liberty, or ſelf- 

| "25 oven” - 

Remarks on Philoſophical Inquiry, &c, pag. 27, 28. 
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192 Of the Freedom PRI II. 
*. moving power, is wholly. ſeparate from 
« a ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs, or capacity of 
« judging of moral good or evil, and is vul- 
« garly called Spontaneity. In Children the 
« fame phyfical Liberty always is from the 
« very beginning; and in proportion as they 
« increaſe in age, and in capacity of judg- 
« ing, they grow continually in degree not 
* more free, but moral agents.” On the 
contrary, I beg leave to ſay, that the whole 


difference between men and beaſts is not a 


mere conſciouſneſs of moral good and evil, 
which theſe latter want, and the other have; 
but that the chief difference lies herein, that 


the Will being joined in men with a reaſon- 


ing faculty, is capable hereby of determining 
itſelf different ways in every circumſtance of 
life, which it is morally impoſſible for the 
ſoul of a brute (if brutes have fouls) to do. 
The only difference between Children, and 
thoſe come to years of Underſtanding, is 
not, that theſe laſt have a better capacity of 
judging than the former, but they arelikewiſc 
more free; J mean in oppoſition to internal 
Neccſlity. This Liberty increaſes in pro- 
portion to the capacity of judging for ſome 
time ; but as this capacity approaches to per- 
fection, ſuppoſing the virtuous diſpoſition 
of the mind to improve with its knowledge, 
this Liberty leſſens again; the degree of it 


being moſily regulated by the proportion 


there is between the Reaſon and the Inclina- 
tions of the ſoul. Books 


Chap. IH. / he Will. 193 


Books proper to be conſulted on this part 
of the third Chapter are, beſides the Books 
cited, 


Mori Enchir. Ethic. Lib. nn, Cap. i 

Clarke's Sermons Vol. III. Serm. i. 

Balguy's Sermons Vol. I. Serm. ii. 

Orr's Sermons Vol. I. Serm. xiv. | 

Clarke's Denionſtration of the Being and 
Attributes of God. Prop. 1x, x. 

—Remarks on Collins of Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity, and Letters to Bulkeley. 

Cheyne's Philoſoph. Principles of Religion, 

Chap. IV, Se mn uk = 
Walloon s Religion of Nature, &c. Sect. 
IV. pag. 63, 64. 

Jackſon's Defence of human Liberty. | 

— Vindication of human Liberty. 

Baxter's Enquiry into the Nature of the 
human Soul, 8vo. Vol. I. Sect. Il, 
pag. 142— 162. Kt: 

Sykes's Principles and Connexion, Kc. 
Chap. iii. 

Gretton's Remarks on Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity. 

Watts of Freedom of Will in God, and 
in Creatures, Works, Vol. VI. p. 373. 

Grove is Eſſay on Human Liberty, Works, 
Vol. X. pag. 73, 90, 370. 

Eſſay on the Immateriality and Liberty 
of the Soul, Chap. ix. 


O CHAP- 


CRHATTER III. 


P. iii. That the Will is free And an 


examination of Mr. Locke's 


V 
notion of Liberty. a 

| | c 

SECT10N I. iii. FAVING proved man i 
. TG to be a free agent, I . 
now proceed to prove, that the Will is free; 0 


or becauſe this expreſſion is ſcrupled by 
ſome (and I have no inclination to contend 
about words) that man is free as willing; 
which I prove by this very manifeſt reaſon, 
that if a man be not free as willing, he is 
not free at all. Liberty is radically in the 
Will, and not in the Underſtanding, ac- 
cording to the opinion and language of the 
Schools. That I reckon to be the root of 
Liberty, in which it has its firſt and imme- 
diate reſidence. Now it is certain, that all 
the operations of the Underſtanding are ne- 
ceſſary, by means either of the object, or of 
the Will. The object or idea being preſen- 
ted, perception, the act of the Underſtand- 
ing, is as inevitable as viſion is when the 
eye is open, and nothing requiſite to fight 
wanting, A man may wink his eyes, or 

| . | turn 
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Chap. III. Free as Willing. 195 
turn them off to ſome other object; and ſo 
the ſoul has a power of refuſing or diverting 
its attention; but then this power is not in 
the Underſtanding itſelf, but in that faculty 
which commands its attention to this or 
another idea; with which command the 
Underſtanding cannot but comply, unleſs 
where the object is too hard for the Will, 
and by raiſing the paſſions to a great height, 
chains down the attention of the mind to 
itſelf. Too hard, I ſay, for the Will; for 
what is it but the Will that commands the 


doing or forbearing of actions, both mental 
and bodily ? 


SECTION II. The Will. as has been ſhewn 
before, is the neceſſitating, and denominating 
principle of action; that which makes an 
action to exz/t that is in our power, and that 
which gives to every action its moral tine- 
ture and quality. Reaſon indeed is neceſſary 
to the imputableneſs of an action, Cauſe fine 
que non, but no more. The bare percep- 
tion or knowledge of good and evil has na- 
thing in it either laudable or criminal; but 
where Reaſon is not, no aCtion in a proper 
or moral ſenſe may be ſaid to be voluntary. 
A Fool in his anger kills a man, the natural 
action in this caſe he wills, but not the o- 
ral, which alone is forbidden by the Law. 
For what the Law forbids and will puniſh 
is, a man's killing another without a ſuffici- 
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ent cauſe, who knows, or might have known, 
the Law forbidding ſuch actions. To which 
I might add, that without Reaſon the Will 
has not its moral Liberty, but is under 2 
kind of neceſſity of determining itſelf by the 
ſenſations, paſſions, and inclinations of the 
ſoul. So that after all, the Will is the prime 
principle of moral actions. 


SECTION III. Upon which I proceed to 
argus thus, that if the Will be the princi- 
ple of moral actions, it is free; or the man 

is free as willing. For 1. It is undeniable 


that Liberty alone makes an action imputa- 
ble, or worthy of reward or puniſhment. 


The conſequence of this is, that if the Wil 
be not free, it is quite abſurd to denomi- 
nate actions from the Will, It differs little 
from a contradiction to ſay, that an action 
is therefore good or bad becauſe free, and it 
15 good or bad becauſe voluntary, and yet 
as voluntary it is not free. And again, if Li- 
berty be what qualifizs an action, and a 


man is not free in the- acts of his Will, a 


mere act of the Will muſt always be indif- 
ferent; and it would be the greateſt non- 
ſenſe to commend a perſon becauſe he 


Would have done well, or to cenſure him, 


becauſe had he been able, he would, have 
proved himſelf a villain, 2. If the princi- 
ple be not free, neither are the actions free 
that flow from that principle; and ſo no- 

thing 
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Chap. III. Free as Willing. 197 
thing of Liberty will be left to human acti- 
ons. For if they are free, it muſt be 46. 
lutely, or relatively; in themſelves, or with 
relation to their principle. Abſolutely or in 
themſelves conſidered they cannot, becauſe 
neceſſarily determined to exiſt by the Will. 
Inquiry being made, why a perſon does not 
effect this or that, it is always anſwered, 
either becauſe he could not, or becauſe he 
_ qavould not; between theſe two there is no 
medium, If he could and did it not, all 
mankind agree that he did not will it. If 

he would have done it but did zot, that it 

was becauſe he could not. So that all our 
actions, excepting thoſe of the Will itſelf, 

are not free abſolutely and in themſelves ; 

and if the opinion of certain Gentlemen be 

admitted, they are not more free in the 

Will their principle; and when neither free 
in themſelves nor in their principle, it is ut- 
terly impoſſible. they ſhould be free at all. 
This, I ſay, is the conſequence if man be not 
free as willing; but that he is free has been 
demonſtrated, therefore as willing he is free. 


5 SECTION IV. Mr. 3 treats the Li- 
e berty of the Will as a ſoleciſm and abſurdity; 


. but let us try whether his notion of freedom 
* be more conſiſtent and rational. Liberty, 
1 * ſays this great man, is a power to act or 
ee E O 3 * not 
0- Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. Book II. Chap. xxi, 


ng | Scct. 8. 


198 Mr. Locke's Notion PAR Il. 
ce not to act, according to the preference of 
« the mind” or Will. Thus alſo “ Hobbes, 
«© The queſtion is not, whether man be 4 
< free agent, that is to ſay, whether he can 
& write or forbear, ſpeak or be filent, ac- 
« cording to his Will.” © Tulhy's reflexion 
upon Epicurus's Philoſophy concerning the 
Gods, is juſtly applicable to this account of 
Liberty; Verbis ponit, re tollit; © it allows 
eit in words, but really takes it away,” 
Liberty is a power to act or not to act. 
Had Mr. Locke ſtopped here, the definition 
would have been tolerable; but it follows, 
% according to the preference of the mind” 
or Will. Ia reſpect of which preference he 
ſays more than once or twice, „that a man 
« 7s not free.” Of this notion of Liberty! 
have the following things to remark. 


SECTION V. i. He that affirms the Wil 
not to be free, but only the actions flowing 
from it, muſt confine rewards and puniſh- 
ments to theſe; infomuch that though a 
man hath a Will to be charitable, and is 
not of ability ; or to commit a murther, for 
which he wants opportunity, he is neither 
to be praiſed or blamed, becauſe here 5 
nothing of Liberty. A preference of the 
Will there is, but that ſignifies nothing at 
all, as long as Liberty lies not in that, but 


b Tripos, Part III. p. 274. 
1 


Chap. IN. / Liberty examined. 199 
in a power 10 act or not to act according to 
that preference. Suppoſe a man to be 
« carried while faft afleep into a room, 
« where is a perſon he longs to ſee and 
« ſpeak with, and be there locked faſt in, 
« beyond his power to get out; he awakes 
« and is glad to find himſelf in fo deſirable. 
« company, in which he ſtays willingly, 
« that is, prefers his ſtay to goingaway.” This 
ſtay i is voluntary, ſays Mr. Locke, and yet it 
is not free, Yes, I anſwer, it may be free 
in its principle, by which I mean, that a 
man may be free to wall or not to will his 
ſtay. For a little to change the inſtance, 

let us ſuppoſe a man locked into a room in 
company with a tempting Harlot, who im- 
ploys all her charms and cunning to draw 
him into fin; and that he prefers ta ſtay 
there. I aſk, whether he he free in this 
preference or not? If not, he is guilty of no 
fault therein, ſince no action can be culpa- 
ble that is not free. If he be free, then it 
follows, that he has a power to will or nor 


to all his A in other- words, that he! Is 


free as willing, 


src IOM VI. ii. There is a notorious 
fallacy in the words. A power to act or 
** not to act, according to the preference of 
© the mind” or Will, ſeems to imply a Li- 
"if W 


4 Mr Locke of Human Underſtanding. Book II. Chap. 
xxi. Sect. 1 
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berty of 1nd/ference ; but ſuppoſing withal 
that 7 Mill is not free, there is nothing 
leſs. Whatever is the neceſſary effect of a ne. 
ceſſary principle muſt itſelf be neceſſary. This 
to me is ſelf-evident, There may it is true 
be a kind of conditional indifference, but the 
condition on which it is ſuſpended being an 


impoſſible one, it ought not to be accounted 


a proper Indifference. I take up Mr. Locke's 
Eſſay on human. Underſtanding, and read 
therein, with a power at the ſame time not 
to have read him; ſuppoſing I had willed 
not to have read him. You ſee here a con- 
ditional Indifference, a power not to have 


done the action I did, on condition I had 


willed inct. to have dome it; which in the 
concluſion is no better than trifling with 
words, fince if I am not free to will the not 
reading him, Iam not free not to read him, 
but muſt neceſſarily read him, as the un- 
avoidable effect of my neceſſarily willing or or 


be to read him. 


. SECTION VII i ini. Allowing this conditi- 
ſor Indifference the name of a Liberty of li- 
arfference, it belongs to a man as willing, no 
leſs than as confidering. or moving. That 
which determines the Will in its choice, 
Mr. Locke thinks, is the greateſt uneaſinels 


it lies under. Be it ſo; I have then a power 


to will or not to will an action, according 
as the uncaſineſs I am under determines = 


. Chap. III. of Liberty examined. 201 


Will one way or the other. Ay—but the 
uneaſineſs irręſiſtibly carries the Will one 
way Let it be granted; yet ſtill I had a 

ower not to have willed this, or to have 
willed the contrary, in caſe the uneaſineſs 
had lain on that ſide. So that if a condi- 
tional Indifference muſt paſs for a proper 
Indifference, the actions of the Will muſt 
have their ſhare of it, as well as other 


actions. Upon the whole, you may judge 
-whither Mr. Locke's definition of Liberty 


* leads; it evidently concludes all mankind 


under an inflexible Fate. This, I fay, is 
the natural conſequence of Mr, Locke's no- 
tion of Freedom ; though I will not ſay that 
Mr. Locke himſelf was a Fataliſt. At firſt 
ſight one would take him to be altogether 


orthodox; for in one place he ſays, A 


man has a power to conſider, or not to 
&« conſider ;” and in another, that he has 


a power to ſuſpend his judgment; and 


herein he makes the true Liberty of man to 


conſiſt. Theſe are fair conceſſions, but 


will not ſtand with his denial of Liberty to 


the Will. © Rational Liberty is a power 


* to conſider or not to conſider; this de- 


finition being imperfect, I ſhall fill it up 


out of his general definition of Liberty; 4 
poxwer to conſider or not to conſider, accordin 
to the preference of the Will; as indeed that 
which orders that a thing ſhall be conſider- 
ed or not, is nothing elſe but the Will. 
i And 
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And would Mr. Locke allow this preference 
of the Will to be free, we ſhould aſk no 
more; but what he ſays 1 is, that the Will is 
not free, that is, a man is not free to will, 
or prefer to conñider, or not to conſider. 
Upon the whole it appears, from a Letter 
of Mr. Locke to his friend Mr. Molyneux, 

ſome paſſages of which I ſhall ſubjoin, that 
Mr. Locke believed the jree-agency of man 
but being miſtaken as to the principle of Li- 
berty in man, he was unable to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf when he endeavoured to explain or ac- 
count for it. His words are. * But if 
t you will argue for or againit Liberty from 
* conſequences, I will not undertake to an- 
« {wer you, for I own freely to you, the 
e weakneſs of my underſtanding; that 
ce though it be unqueſtionable that there is 
«« Omnipotence and Omniſcience in God our 
« Maker, and I cannot have a clearer per- 
te ception of any thing, than that I am free; 
* yet J cannot make Freedom in men con- 
« ſiſtent with Omnipotence and Omniſci- 
* ence in God, though I am as fully per- 

«© ſuaded of both, as of any truths I moſt 
firmly aſſent to. And therefore I have 


long ſince given off the conſideration of 


i that queſtion, reſolving all into this ſhort 
* concluſion——That if it be poſſible for God 


% to make a free agent, then man is free, 
8 m_—_ I ſee not the my of it,” 
CHAP- 


* Dated Jan. 20. 1694, See his Collection of Letters. 
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Pi, The principal Objections againft 

the Liberty of the Will re- 
preſented and anſwered. 


AVING finiſhed three of 
the Inquiries relating to 
the Will, according to my method, I am 
iv. To conſider the principal objections 
and diffculties attending this ſubject; and 
the 
Firſt is taken from Hobbes and Spinoza, 
and affects the poſſibility of Liberty . Eve- 
* ry effect is produced by ſome cauſe, 
which for this very reaſon, that it is ſuffl- 
cient to produce the effect, produces it 
neceſſarily; inaſmuch as ſuppoſing it nat 
actually to have produced it, it would not 
© have been ſufficient. Now the Will is 
* determined by ſome external cauſe, which 
«© cauſe is ſufficient, and does therefore ne- | 
= , and inevitably determine it.” 


But 


See alſo a good anſwer to this objection in an Eſſay to- 


wards demonſtrating the immateriality and free agency, Oc. 
Chap. II. Sect. xi, xiii, xiv, 


| SECTION L 
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But if this be not begging the queſtion, it is 
impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing; 
for who among the aſſerters of the Freedom 
of the Will, was ever ſo unadviſed as to ac- 
knowledge, that the Will is perpetually de. 
termined by external cauſes? On the con- 
trary, aſk any of them, and they will tell 
you, that this faculty determines itſelf by a 
power originally inherent in it. With regard 
to the voluntary motions of the mind, we are 
not to look for an external cauſe, it being 
the nature of theſe to be in our own power. 
Nor muſt it be therefore ſaid that they are 
without a cauſe ; for the cauſe is no other 
than the nature of the agent. Theſe are the 
words of * Cicero, who has likewiſe ſome- 
thing relating to the notion of a cauſe which 
is well worth quoting. *© That is the true 
ce cauſe of a thing, which efficaciouſly pro- 
« duces it, as a wound of death or indigeſ- 
tion of a diſeaſe ; and therefore this term 
« js not to be ſo explained, as if whatever 
Hs was antecedent to any thing was its cauſe; 
bed quod efficienter antecedat, but what 
« 'efficaciouſly precedes it.” It may be pre- 
viouſly requiſite, that there be ſome circum- 
ſtances bor of tb. Wi action to engage 
the conſent of the Will; notwithſtanding 
which it continues true, that the Will is 
not phyſically moved by them, but reel 


Ao 


2 dar. De ay ec. xii, xv. 
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moves itſelf in view of them. Or in caſe, for 
argument's ſake, we ſhould grant them 
what they will never be able to prove, that 
the Will is determined by ſomething from 
without, will it from hence follow, that it 
is irre ſiſtibly determined? Not at all. For 
though in regard of Beings who have not a 
ſelf motive power, every cauſe which is ſuf- 
ficient to impel them, muſt neceſſarily im- 
pel them as often as it is exerted; (as if I 
had ſtrength to lift any given weight, and 
made trial of my ſtrength for-that very end, 


the weight will unavoidably be removed out 
of its place) yet from inſtances of this na- 


ture to infer the nece/ity of the Will's fol- 
lowing the impulſe of every cauſe, which is 
ſufficient to put it in action, is no leſs ab- 


ſurd, than if we ſhould fay, that becauſe a 


weaker man is able to lift or throw a ſtrong- 
er than himſelf, provided the ſtronger man 


will make no reſiſtance, he can therefore do 


the ſame, though the ſtronger made all the 
oppoſition in his power. The Will has this 
reſiſting power, by which it can prevent the 
efficacy of thoſe cauſes which (1 at preſent 


deny not) would determine it, on condition 


the Will would ſuffer itſelf to be determined 
by them. 


SECTION II. ii. It is objected, the Will 
muſt yield itfelf to the greateſt appearing 
good; becauſe otherwiſe it would embrace 


eve 


e- 
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evil as evil, which is utterly impoſſible ©: and 
how an object ſhall appear, whether good or 
bad, better or worſe, is not at the pleaſure 
of the Will, which muſt take things juſt as 


they are offered by the Underſtanding: and 
though the © Poet makes Medea ſay, 


video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora ſequor 


* others will tell you, Omnis peccans eſt igno- 
rans, the ſinner is always ignorant of the 
evil of what he does. The more common 
way of expreſſing the objection is this, that 
the Will in all its determinations necęſarihy 
follows the ultimate dictate of the practical 
Underſtanding. To this I ſhall not anſwer, 
by aſſuming Mr. Locke's opinion, that the 
Will is always determined by the mof? preſ- 
ing unegſineſs, and not by the appearance of 
the greateſt good; for did this always hold 
true, there could be no. ſuch thing as volun- 
tary martyrdom. The deſire of eaſe, and 
the uneaſineſs created by its abſence, or ra- 
ther by the preſence of pain, would not fail 


to determine the Will to whatever expedi- 10 
ents would deliver the ſufferers from their 10 
torments, even though the only method % 
| ſhould or 
© See alſo a good anſwer to this objection in the Eſſay ne 
juſt quoted, Chap. II. SeR. xv. &c. | pc 
4 Oꝰπν d. Metamor. Lib. VII. verſ. 20. 4 4 
e Vid. Arrian. Epictet. Lib. I. Cap. xvii, xvii. i 


Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. Book II. Chap. xx. 
Sec. 31. | l 
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' ſhould be the abjuration of their Relqion. 
Whereas this is oppoſed by matter of fact; 
many having chearfully given their bodies 
to be burned, and ſealed their faith with 
their blood; in which glorious conflict, that 
which gave them this courage was not unea- 
fineſs of any kind, but the 7oy they felt ari- 
fing in themſelves from the aſſured hope and 
expectation of a blefled immortality. Nei- 
ther ſhall I reply, as ſome do, that what is 
uſually called the Jaſt difare of the under- 
ſtanding, is in truth no other than an act of 
the Will, wherein I cannot at preſent agree 
with them. There are Zhree acts of the 
mind as converſant about human actions; 
the fir/?, when it pronounces concerning an 
action that it is a proper means for the attain- 
ment of ſuch or ſuch an end; the next, that 
upon the whole it is an action which ought 
to be done; or Ia, it ſaith, let this action 
be done. The two former are acts of the 
Underſtanding, the laſt of the Will. What 
is uſually called the 44ſt dictate of the Un- 
derſtanding; to me appears to be nothing 
elſe but perception, either diſtinct or confu- 
ſed, brighter or more obſcure, and there- 
tore plainly an operation of the Underſtand- 
ing; though that it · is final and directory, 
or that the mind reſts ſatisfied in it, is ge- 
nerally chargeable on the Will, which has a 
power to put the Underſtanding on a cloſer 
view of things than men commonly content 
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themſelves with, And this indeed ſeems to 
be the original cauſe of men's confoundin: 
theſe two faculties, attributing to one what 
belongs to the other. 
Ilas little like archbiſhop 5 King 8 hypo- 
theſis, Potentie activæ ea natura eft que 
objeftum actu ſuo fibi conveniens, id eſt, bonum 
efficiat, &c. that the nature of an active pow- 
er is ſuch, as by ſingling out any thing for 
its object, by the very act to make it conve- 
nient for it, or good; for in this caſe the 
goodneſs of the object does not precede the 
act of election, but the election is the effici- 
ent or original of the goodneſs which is in 
the object; that is, a thing pleaſes, becauſe 
it is choſen; not choſen, becauſe it pleaſes. 
Not to ſtrike at the foundation of this no- 
tion, by ſhewing, that things are good or 
evil independently of the Will, its abſurdity 


is from hence apparent, that admitting the 
truth of the aſſertion, there can be no ſuch 
thing as a wrong choice; foraſmuch as the 
choice of any thing whatſoever, creates a 
goodneſs where it was not before. That Au- 
thor indeed faith, © Whoever knowingly 
« chuſcs what he cannot injoy, or what 
« will occaſion unneceſſary trouble to him- 
“ ſelf or another, may be reckoned to have 
c made an unwiſe election.“ This is very 
true in itſelf, becauſe that which cannot be 


njoyed, is not good to be choſen ; _ 0 fr 


De Origine Mali, pag. 118, 145, 147. 
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which has evil conſequences, which more 
than balance the foregoing pleaſure, is real- 
ly evil, and this antecedently to the election 
of the Will. But though this be true in it- 
ſelf, it is not ſo upon our Author's ſuppoſi- 
tion, which makes things to be good, not in 
themſelves, but becauſe they are willed; and 
when he comes afterwards to aſſign the cau- 
{es of improper elections, he manifeſtly aban- 
dons his firſt poſition, and brings the mat- 
ter back to the common way of ſolution, 


| SecTION III. Not approving theſe an- 
ſwers, I (hall offer ſome other conſiderations 
to remove the difficulty. I fay therefore, 

i, It is not true, that in every action a 
man performs, he has 7wo goods in view 
the greateſt of which, according to the pre- 
ſent appearance, he chuſes, and rejects the 
laſt, But oftentimes appetite and inclina- 
tion lean towards a certain particular, and 
this the man makes choice of without fur- 
ther deliberation ; whereas he ought to have 
compared it with other goods which are 
greater, and with which it might have been 
bund inconſiſtent, This it was poſlible for 
bim to have done, and by this means to 
bave avoided the action. The inclination 
of the ſenſualiſt is to his bottle, and his 
bottle- companions z and theſe, without an 
further thought of the matter, he takes the 
rſt opportunity to injoy, and comes off 

R with 
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with the loſs of his ſenſes; when, had he 
duly conſidered the hazard he ran of depriy. 
ing himfelf of far better and more laſtin 
pleaſures, he might have prevented this ex- 
ceſs. You will be apt to interpoſe here, 
that he could not make a compariſon of the 
pleaſures of a debauch, with the advantages 
of ſobriety, without thinking of both. Ho 
could not think of them but one of theſe 
two ways, either by their preſenting them- 
ſelves to his mind, without ſeeking for them, 
or by his willing to think of them; the for- 
mer was not in his power, as every body 
muſt on; nor the latter, becauſe he could 
not will to think of them, but he muſt have 
actually thought of them before. I anſwer, 
there may be a general reluctance of conſci- 
ence not grounded in particular thoughts; 
and were this reluctance more heeded, it 
would quickly conduct a man into a more 
cloſe and ſerious conſideration of the matter. 
And even when a perſon makes not the leaſt 
reflexion upon the nature of the action, it 
may be his own fault that he does not. 
Sometimes, perhaps often in his life, he bas 
had thoughts of God, and of another world, 
pteſſing into his mind; which thoughts, 
had he entertained and purſued them as he 
might have done, would have raiſed bis 
paſſions in reſpect of moral good and evil; 
and the paſſions once raiſed, are a mighty 
help to the memory. Did a man carry —_ 
| Fo. wit 
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with him an awful habitual ſenſe of God 


and Eternity, the thought would return up- 
on every. occaſion, and be a reſtraint from 


many actions, upon which, for want of this 
' thought, he is not afraid to venture. 


ii. In actions where a compariſon i is made 


between two goods, the Will is not n:ceſſa- 


rily determined to the choice of that which 
appears to be the greater. Either, 5 
1. Becauſe though it has the appearance 
of the greater good at preſent, yet my mind 
tells me, that a further examination of it 
might poſſibly diſcover the contrary; ſo that 
the Will is not forced upon it. Or, 
2. Becauſe the greater good is abſent, and 
10 yg not kindle the defire to the ſame 
degree as the leſſer, which is preſent, and 
which the man flatters himſelf will not in- 
terfere with the acquiſition of the greater. 
In ſhort, the inclination to a leſſer good be- 
cauſe preſent, and a preſumptuous hope that 
it will not diſappoint him of the greater ; 
and at the ſame time the idea of the greater 
good, and a conſciouſneſs that if the mat- 
ter were thoroughly ſearched into, the leſſer 
might prove irreconcileable with the greater; 
do upon the whole leave the Will a power 
of declaring on either ſide; ſo that, in ſuch 


inſtances, there is not what we can proper- 


ly call an ultimate dictate of the Underſtand- 


ing, but rather two cotemporary views, 
which leave the Will in ſuſpenſe. 


„„ 3. Man 
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3. Man is made up of wo parts, an anj- 
mal and a rational ; each of which has its 
deſires and propenſions apart to itſelf. Thoſe 
belonging to the former are. generally the 
moſt vehement and importunate, and fre- 
quently prevail with the Will to act in defi- 
ance of Reaſon, which at the very inſtant 
we cloſe with an object, enters its proteſt 
againſt it, and warns us of the ill conſe. 
quences that will probably attend the choice, 


1 fay probably; becauſe a certain knowledge 


or perſuaſion, that miſery will znavoidaby 


follow that particular choice, ſeems to put it 


out of our power to make it. Nor do we 
thus 2 evil as evil; for though the Will 
be on the fide of the leſſer good, yet it is not 
conſidered as the leſſer good, or for its own 


ſake, but becauſe of the ſtrong and furious 


inclination which we experience in ourſelves 
towards that good. This inclination is what, 
pro hic & nunc, we are not able to hinder, 
though it be in our power to refuſe the grati- 
fication of it. This is much the ſame with 
Mr. Locke's uneaſineſi. A man finds himſelf 
uneaſy in the abſence of thoſe ſenſual objects, 
to which by nature or habit he is paſſionate- 
ty inclined ; as there is likewiſe a great deal 
of uneaſineſs in croſſing his deſires ; which is 
the reaſon that men are too often governed 
by luſt and appetite, in oppoſition to the 
plain diftates of the mind. Yet though un- 


 eaſineſs does often influence the Will in its 


choice, 
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choice, it has not always the ſame effect; 
ſince if this were ſo, there would be no ex- 
amples of actions done counter to inclinati- 
on; which on the contrary, is the caſe of 
every good man; that which puts the em- 
phaſis on his virtue, being the oppoſition it 
meets with from his inclinations. And that 
this zrea/ineſs does not always determine the 
Will, is a good argument, that when it 
does, it is not neceſſarily. Upon the whole, 
we are capable of two ſorts of pleaſures ; the 
pleaſures of right acting, and the pleaſures 
ol indulging to the appetites and paſſions of 
the animal life: either of theſe pleaſures are 
a ſufficient motive to action, ſince the Will 
can determine itſelf in favour of either ; that 
when they come in competition, the Will 
prefers the pleaſures of indulged appetite and 
paſſion, to the pleaſures of right acting, and 
the reward and happineſs conſequent upon 
it, is intirely owing to itſelf, becauſe it will. 
To aſkł a good juſtitying reaſon for this wrong 
choice, is to aſk what is impoſſible to be 
given, The phyfical cauſe of the wrong 
choice and action is the Will; the motive to 
it is the ſenſual pleaſure or indulgence. 
It is our fault when we thus determine and 
chuſe wrong ; fince it is a matter of daily 
experience and obſervation, that we can, 
and often do, determine otherwiſe; and ſee 
it done by others in great numbers, by all 
the wiſe and good, ER 

F 3 Sg 
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 SECT10N IV. iü. We are called upon to 
reconcile the divine Preſcience with human 
Liberty; to get clear of which difficulty, 
ſome have diſowned one of theſe, ſome the 
other. Some have contended for God's fore- 
#nowledge of human actions; but at once to 
obviate all objections, have ſaid, that there 
is nothing of contingency in them. Other 
aver, that the contingency of human actions 
is eſſential to the morality of them ; but at 
the ſame time judging it a contradiction, that 
any action ſhould be free which God cer- 
tainly foreknows, have therefore denied x 


certain foreknowledge of future contingencies, 


'Theſe, to me, ſeem both of them extremes, 
and do not untie, but cut the knot. The 
truth lying in the middle between them, in- 
volves us in theſe two difficulties. 

1, How the actions of mankind can be 
free, on ſuppoſition God foreknows them? 
2. How it is poſſible God ſhould fore- 
know them, ſuppoſing they are free ? 

1. How actions certainly foreknown by 

| God can be free? Does not divine Preſcience 
neceſſitate the exiſtence of its object? My 
anſwer is, that the knowledge of things fu- 
ture differs not in this reſpect from the 
| knowledge of things paſt, or preſent. For, 
as things muſt be paſt, in order to their be- 
ing known to be paſt, and preſent e er they 


can be known to be preſent ; ſo they * 
| C 
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be future before they can be foreꝶnotvn as 
ſuch. Things are not future becauſe they 
are foreknown ; but foreknown becauſe future. 
Knowledge, which is an immanent act, can 
have no proper direct influence upon things 
external and future. And if we narrowly 
examine the nature of this objection againſt 
Liberty, we ſhall find it to be no way leſ- 
ſened in its force, by laying aſide the ſup- 
poſition of any ſuch thing as Preſcience; as 
thus, the action I did the laſt minute, or 
that I ſhall do the next, was future from all 
eternity; and what was from eternity u- 
ture, ſeems to be fixed and immutable in the 
train of events, and is really as much ſo ag 
if foreznown, The ſame anſwer will ſerve 
both, that an action being in its nature con- 
lingent, the futurity and foreknowledge of it 
muſt be conformable to its nature, Know- 
kdge muſt regard the real nature of things 
known: it has been proved, that human 
ations are free; they muſt therefore if 
foreknown, be foreknown as free; for to 
know an action to be what it is not, is a 
contradiction ; it is not knowledge but miſe 
take: becauſe it is future and foreknown, 
it will be certainly, but not neceſ/arily ; be- 
cauſe, being contingent, it might not have 
been future, and conſequently not fore- 
known, It is the free determination of the 
Will in time, that is the ground of its being 
tuture from eternity. The ſame anſwer 
P 4 may 
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may be applied to a like way of reaſoning 
quoted from Chry/ippus by Cicero; * that 
every axiom or propoſition relating to the 
« future is true or falſe; and that whatever 
« js true muſt be certain; and that whatever 
* is certain muſt be neceſſary, which will 
ce introduce neceſſity and fate. This, I fay, 
is but a different repreſentation of the ſame 
objection, and is to be anſwered after the 
ſame manner as that before. Let me, how. 
ever, add, that if foreknowledge and certainty, 
in relation to future actions, really proved 
neceſſity, we muſt give up certainty and fore- 
knowledge ; and if a free action be really im- 
poſſible to be foreknown, it is po more a di- 
minution of the divine Owuniſcience not to 
know what is impoſſible to be known, than 
of his Omni potence not to work contra! ions; 
which are in truth nothing, no objects of 
power. * | RE” 
2. Suppoſing the freedom of human ac- 
tions, how can God certainly foreknow them! 
A ſatisfaftory account of this is, I doubt, a 
thing to be deſpaired of. The theory ſeems 
to exceed the reach of human Underſtand- 
ing; * and therefore Carneades would ſay, 
% that Apollo himſelf could not foretel 


e things future, unleſs they were ſuch 
© whoſe cauſes were ſo contained in the na- 
ce ture of things, that it was neceſſary they 

| &« ſhould 


De Fato, Sect. x. 
bid. Sect. xiv, | 


<> 
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« ſhould be; and he, upon the ſame account, 


« denied that things pa, of which there 


« were no ſigns or footſteps left, were 
« known to this fortune-telling god.” Now, 
though I can eaſily conſent that Apollo ſhould 
be excluded from this ſuper-eminent perfec- 
tion of knowing and predicting future con- 
tingencies, J muſt needs affert it as the glory 
of the true God; whoſe Underſtanding be- 
ing infinite, is infinitely above our compre- 
henſion, and may have ways of knowing 
things wholly inconceivable by us. 


SECTION V. I ſhall cloſe this diſſertation 
of human Freedom with an obſervation, that 
the doctrine of Fate is commonly the refuge 
ol the /lothful and the vicious. — To be vir- 
tuous and wile requires no little pains; to 
fave which, men have thought of a ſhorter 
way, and thrown all upon Fate; proceed- 
ing either from a concatenation of cauſes, or 
an unconditional decree of God; and while 
they ſwim down the lazy ſtream of eaſe and 
pleaſure, would fain perſuade themſelves 
that they are carried along by the reſiſtleſs 
torrent of Necęſſity. The ancient * Philoſo. 
pbers were therefore wont to call this apyo; 
Zope, the idle reaſon ; becauſe, if purſued, it 
would benumb all the faculties, and intro- 
duce an abſolute torpor and indolence into 
human life. But people are wiſer than to 

wp have 

* Cicero, De Fato, Sect. xii, 7 
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have any regard to this reaſon in their com- 
mon affairs; and when the ſafety. or intereſt 
of the body are viſibly concerned : and have 
we not upon this ſufficient ground to queſti- 
on them, why they do not plead Fate here 


as well as in other caſes, and ſtarve them- 


ſelves, &c, out of Neceſſity, as well as ſuffer 
themſelves to be the fools or knaves of Fate? 
i Chryfppus's diſt inction will not fave them, 
of things fimple and copulate, or confatalia. 
They make uſe of a Phyſician for their 
health, becauſe one 1s as fatal as the other ; 
and ſo they would have uſed the means lead- 
ing to Virtue and Wiſdom, if they had been 


fated to be wiſe and virtuous. This excuſe 
of theirs is abundantly expoſed, by only tak- 


ing notice of the lucky concurrence of their 
Fate and their Inc/ination. Are they threat- 
ened with a mortal diſtemper ? The Phyſi- 
cian is immediately ſent for, and all his pre- 
{criptions are ſubmitted to, however nauſeous 
and unacceptable. The health and peace 
of their minds are in equal danger ; and the 


inſtruction of good Books, a habit of think- 


ing and meditation, and the exerciſes of Vir- 
tue and Religion, much more infallible 
cures than any Recipes of the Doctor, and 
yet are neglected. Their liquor is poiſoned, 
and they refrain drinking ; the pleaſures of 
fin kill as effectually, and more terribly, 
and yet they will not deny themſelves. Their 
Reaſon 


1 Eitero. De Fato, Sect. xiii, 
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E Reaſon is of conſiderable ſervice to them in 

the concerns of a corruptible body, and a 
periſhing liſe ; but of none at all to make 
them mind a more important intereſt, and to 
direct them in the management of it. All 
this ſhews that their Fate is nothing elſe but 
their foth and ſenſuality, their love of the 
body and the world; and that theſe men 
might be, if they would, what * Tatian 
ſays concerning the Chriſtians, exuapunns 
abc epos, ſuperior to their Fate. 

m Orat. ad Grecos, SeR. iv. 


Conſult on this part of the Chapter, beſides 
the Authors referred to under the ſecond 
Part, | = | 


Carteſii Meditat. iv. 

King De Origine Mali. 

Lucas of Happineſs. Sect. II. Chap. v. 

Papers between Clarke and Leibnitz; 

Remarks on Collinss Philoſophical In- 
quiry, and Letters to Bulkeley. 

Fackſon's Letters to Dudgeon, two parts. 

Glover's Enquiry concerning Virtue and 
Happineſs, 

Colliber's Free Thoughts concerning Souls, 
Eflay I. Sect.xii. xiii, Eſſay II. Sect.v. vi. 

Tomkins on the futurity of free Actions. 

Lyons on Human Liberty. 

Reflexions on Preſcience and free Will. 

Greenup's Vindication of Human Liberty. 
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555 


= ER IV. 


Of the external Principles of human 


Actions, God, Angels, and Men. 


SECTION I. # & HE external principles 
of human actions, are 
God, Angels, and Men. 

i, God, as the ſupreme and univerſal 
cauſe, has ſome intereſt and concern in all 
the actions of mankind ; though wherein it 
conſiſts, and how far it reaches, be not fo 
well agrecd. The cauſality of God is either 
common or ſpeciai. The common or univerſal 


cauſality of God extends to all acfions alike; 


the ſpecial is reſtrained to ſome certain kinds 
of actions. 

1. The common cauſality of God is either 
remote or proximate. The remote cauſality 
of God conſiſts in his creating, and conti- 
nually preſerving a ſubſtance; and its power 
of acting. Durandus and his followers are 
poſitive, that this is the only cauſality uni- 
verſally neceſſary. Perhaps there is no abſo- 
Jute need of ſuppoſing all this For if by 
the preſervation of a ſubſtance be meant, a 
kind of continued and ſucceſſive creation, a 


poſfutrve 


* 
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poſitive volition that it remain in being, in 


the abſence whereof it would preſently fall 


back into nothing, it is hard to conceive in 
what the neceſſity of this ſhould be found- 
ed. If there be ſuch a neceſſity, it muſt 
proceed from a ſuppoſed tendency of all 
created Beings to become nothing ; -which 
inclination in ſomething to become nothing, 
is to me, I confeſs, equally difficult to ap- 
prehend, as an inclination in nothing to be- 


come ſomething. And then, if by preſerving 


the power of action be intended an expreſs 
volition to that purpoſe, without which this 
power would immediately ceaſe ; my Rea- 
ſon does not inſtruct me in any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity there is even of this in a human 
actions. For inſtance, in the illicit acts of 
the Will, a power once communicated to a 
ſimple uncompounded ſubſtance, as the ſoul 
of man is thought to be, muſt continue in 
that ſubſtance, any created thing notwith- 
ſtanding, that may threaten its deſtruction. 
Nor can it be imagined there ſhould be a 
natural tendency in it to ceaſe; for whence 
ſhould ſuch a tendency ariſe? That there 
may be need of invigorating and regulating 
the intellectual powers of human nature, 
eſpecially as according to the preſent * Jaws 
of union, they are made dependent on a 
compounded animal body, I readily acknow- 
ledge; but withal add, that this is requilite 
to 

See Baxter's Enquiry into the nature of the Soul. Se II. 
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to the ſoul merely as in union with a body, 
or to vivid and good actions only, not ſim- 
ply to all actions. 


SECTION II. Beſides this remote cauſality 
of God regulating all actions, he may be 
ſaid to be the remote cauſe of human acti. 
ons in another ſenſe; as the external motives 
to action are all from him. Thus he is ſaid 
fo harden b Pharaob's heart, becauſe the 
hardneſs of his heart was the ect of thoſe 
circumſtances in which God had placed him; 
his ſending the plagues upon him, and ſoon 
after removing them again, Not that it was 
the neceſſary effect, for then Pharaoh had 
been no way-culpable; nor that God put 
him into thoſe circumſtances with a degn 
that they ſhould corrupt him. He knew 
they would be abuſed by him, but he did 
not will that abuſe. 


SECTION III. The proximate cauſality of 
God is his contributing to the action by an 
immediate efficiency, diſtinct from a bare 
conſervation of the power. This is the cau- 
fality generally eſpouſed ; but, if I may ven- 
ture to ſpeak my mind freely, is ſo far from 
neceſſary, as to intangle the aſſerters of it in a 
very manifeſt blunder. For if the power be 
preſerved in its vigaur, what can be ima- 
gmed further needful to action? If a 2 1 
a addi- 
-b 'See Sherlocke on Providence. Chap. VI. 
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additional influence be neceſſary, it will not 
be an active power, much leſs a natural 
power of action, which is the name given to 
it, A power to act, and clogged with no 


manner of impediments, yet not able to ex- 


ert itſelf, is really a power and no power; 
which is a plain contradiction. In behalf of 
this proximate cauſality an argument is ſquee- 
zed from that well known maxim, Modus 
operandi ſequitur modum eſſendi, the man- 
« ner of acting muſt be conformable to the 
© manner of exiſting ; which if true, be- 
cauſe the ſubſtance is immediately from God, 
muſt infer the actions to be ſo too. To this 
I need only ſay, that the maxim is in the 


general very true, that the ſabſtance being 


dependent upon God, all its actions muſt of 
conſequence be dependent, But if any one 
w1ll take this maxim to conclude, that the 
manner of dependence is altogether the 
ſame, I make no ſcruple to deny it. The 
Being has God for its immediate cauſe, for 
this very good reaſon, that there is no mid- 
dle cauſe to produce it; whereas no ſuch 
reaſon will hold for the actions being the 
immediate effect of the firſt cauſe, but the 
direct contrary 3 another cauſe being here 
pre-exiſtent and pre-ſuppoſed, namely a 
power of action planted in the ſubſtance by 
God himſelf. | 3 


SEcr- 
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SECTION IV. The title whereby this prox. 
zmate cauſality, nay and the remote too, is 
known in the Schools, is God's concurrence 
or co-operation with his creatures; but you 
may be eaſily made ſenſible, that it is not 
properly ſo called, being diſtinguiſhed i into 
ſimultanecus and antecedent; the latterof which 
can by no means ſubmit to be ſo termed, 
God's fmultaneous cauſality is his influencing 
the action in company with the creature, 
without influencing the creature itſelf. Thi 
influence, as commonly explained, is in it- 
ſelf looſe and indifferent, and determined to 
particular actions by the ſecond cauſe. That 
God concurs after this manner to the aQi- 
ons of his creatures, was once a pretty ge- 
neral opinion, the patrons of which were 
not inconſiderable. Of this party I could 
never make one, were it for nothing elle, 
but that I find it impoſſible fo far to abſtract 
the action from the agent, as to conceive, 
that the one may be influenced without af. 
fecting the other. As well may I contri- 
bute to the motion of a body, without any 
way operating upon that body. There can 
be no action ſuppoſed, where there 1s not 
ſome agent ; and for the ſame reaſon, no 
one can be the cauſe of the action, but 
either by being the agent himſelf, or by in- 
fluencing the Being who is ſo. An action 
ſuppoſed to m a : Cauſe gy 
uces 
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duces it not, either immediately by effecting 
the action, or medately by operating on the 
agent, may with every jot as good ſenſe be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt without any cauſe at all. 
This reaſoning ſeems to be much the ſame 
with that of Durandus, and if ſo, I cannot 
forbear thinking that Durandus is wrongly 
criticiſed by Mr. Howe, whoſe words are, 
„ Durandus flatly in ſeveral places denies 
« God's immediate concurrence to the acti- 
* ons of his creatures, and this univerſally, 
* and upon ſuch a ground, as whereupon 
the denial mult equally extend to good 
« as bad, vi. that it is impoſſible the ſame 
numerical action ſhould be from two, or 
more agents, immediately and perfectly, 
* excepting the ſame numerical virtue 
„ ſhould be in each. But he faith, he 
* ſame numerical virtue cannot be in God, 
and in the creature.” £ 


SECTION V. God's antecedent or previous 
cauſality in reference to human actions is his 
determining the Will to action, by a poſi- 
tive, immediate, and irreſiſtible influx. It 1s 
called phy/ical premotion or predetermination, 
in diſtinction from that which is moral, and 
influences the Will by an addreſs or appli- 
cation to the Underſtanding. This notion 
v thought to have been firſt ſtarted by Tho- 

W. . mas 

* Poſteript to a Letter about the Reconcileableneſs of 


God's Preſcience with his Wiſdom and Sincerity, Howe's 
Works Vol, II. pag. 528, 


courſe not determinate; for which he ap. 


in ſome things to approach nearer to us, 
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mas Aquinas a Schoolman, but ſays Mr. 
* Flowe, he and Scotus held immediate con. 


peals to a quotation out of each. But leay. 
ing that matter, as of no great importance 
to be decided, it is certain, that whoever 
was the author of this ill- favoured opinion, 
he has had too many followers, as well 
among the Proteſtants, as among the Re. 
maniſts. For having been entertained by 
certain Dominicans, who were apprehended 


than others of the Roman Church, it came 
to receive countenance from ſome Divine 
of our own, of conſiderable note for piety 
and learning; whoſe name and authority 
cannot but be expected to have much influ- 
ence on the minds of men. This remark 
comes from the ingenious author mentioned 
above, and is woithy of him. Phyjca 
premotion labours under the following diff 
culties. | | 

1. It is perfectly oppoſite to the natur: ol 
man as a rational agent. For obſerve, this 
determination is, in the words of thoſe who 
defend it, phyfical and immediate; whereas 
ſhould we allow of an uncontrollable deter- 
mination, it ought to be by the mediation 
of Reaſon, or by ſuch an overpowering ev. 
dence in the mind, that the Will ſhoull 

. not 


« Poſicript to a Letter c. Vol, II. p. 528. 
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not be able to reſiſt it. But here the Will 
is immediately over- ruled; and though a 
dictate of the Underſtanding is pretended to 
go before every volition; yet in truth that is 
not the real inducement to the volition which 
follows. The beſt account that can be given 
of the matter is this, we will a thing becauſe 
we cannot but will it; and we cannot but 
will it, not becauſe it is the greater appear- 
ing good, but becauſe we are made to will it 
by an almighty power; which to us is the 
ame as a blind Neceſſity. If the views of 
our mind are a reaſon of any thing, they 
are only the reaſon why God determines the 


ty Will, not the immediate reaſon of our will- 
y ng. | 
u- 5 
rk SECTION VI. 2. Phyfical Predeterminati- 
ed on is needleſs, contrary to what is affirmed, 
ical of its being abſolutely neceſſary to action. 
| That it is needleſs can be no longer a doubt, 
after it 1s made appear, that a perſon not 
« of Wi only may act, but cannot forbear acting, 
this WW though under no predetermining influx. 
who This I prove after the following manner. 


eres Whatever Being thinks and reaſons cannot 
eter- but have a power of willing, and this power 
in certain caſes cannot but exert itſelf, As 
e. boppoſing a thinking Being to have a pro- 
ſpect of the greateſt pleaſures imaginable, 

and theſe pleaſures within its reach, if it 
will but deſire and purſue them; can it 
Q 2 | | other- 


—— 


ceſlity muſt be compatible; ſince it is plain 


the ſame Being to lie under the moſt violent 
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otherwiſe than deſire them? Conceive we 


and exceſſive pains; is it poſſible it ſhould 
not deſire eaſe? Is a particular and irrefifti. 
ble inflax from God neceſſary to raiſe ſuch 
a deſire? Cana thinking Being remain ix. 
different to its own baßpineſs or miſery? S0 
it ſeems it may, if predetermination be ne. 
ceſſary; but the thing is in its own nature 
impoſſible, therefore predetermination is 
needleſs, . 5 
3. Phyſical predetermi nation will not con- 
fiſt with human Liberty. Fer ſuch an alli 
ance can be brought about, Liberty and Ne. 


that an irrefiſtible premotion infers the 
ſtrongeſt Neceſſity. In conſequence of this 
particular, „ 


SECTION VII. 4. It makes God the 4i- 
thor of fin. For taking away human free- 
dom, a man ceaſes to be accountable for any 
thing he does; and his actions ought not to 
be imputed to him, but to the Being that 
lays him under a nece//ity of ſo acting. An 
inſpired © Writer hath told us, that God il 
not tempted with evil, neither tempteth be any 
man. But if this hypotheſis was true, hs 
would more than fempt men, he would con- 
pel them to fin. One would think this to 


be demonſtration ; but the nm. 
0 


c James LMS; 
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donot want an evaſion, They tell us we 
ought to diſtinguiſh between an a&ion and 
the form of it; its phyſical goodneſs and its 
moral evil, The matter or phyſical good- 
neſs of the action is from God; the forin or 
moral evil, which is its diſconformity to the 
divine Law, being a mere privation, is the 
creature's, I might anſwer, that upon the 


13 FT Ny» = 


no diſconformity of an action to the Law, 


n for as much as the Law is a meaſure of acti- 
i on to none, but thoſe who are capable of 
e. obſerving it. But only mentioning this, I 
un fy, that whatever diſconformity there be in 
he the ation to the rule, the proper efficient 


cauſe of that action is likewiſe the cauſe of 
the diſconformity; for this very obvious rea- 
ſon ; that the diſconformity has an inſepara- 
ble connexion with the action; and no one 
can be the author of any relation, unleſs by 
giving being to that on which the relation 


t to z founded; which foundation ſuppoſed, 
that WH there is nothing further neceſſary to produce 
An the relation. He who paints two objects 
d 1 black or white, or one of them black and 


the other white, is the true, the only author 
of the agreement or diſagreement in colour, 
which is found between them. If therefore 
the creature be the cauſe of the diſconfor- 
mity, it muſt be the cauſe of the action; 
but it is not the cauſe of the action, either 
immediately or remotely. Not immediately ſo, 


Q 3 beaecauſe 


principle of predetermination, there can be 
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ality of the creature. We are told, indeed, 


avoidably be e different effects? This to 


becauſe God is affirmed to be the total cauſe 
of it; which certainly muſt exclude all cau- 


that God and the creature are both total 
cauſes; the meaning of which is, either that 
they are both total efficient cauſes, or that 
God only is the fotal efficient cauſe, and the 
creature the total inſtrumental cauſe. If this 
latter be the meaning, it will do the hypo- 
theſis no ſervice, for an inſtrumental cauſe 
is properly no cauſe at all; to be ſure it is not 
in the leaſt anſwerable ſor the action. If 
two total efficient cauſes be intended, nothin 

an be more abſurd ; for that there, ſhould 
be two total efficient cauſes to one and the 
ſame action is a downright impoſſibility. 
If you entirely produce an effect, and I intice- 
ly produce an effect alto, the ſame moment, 
who does not perceive that they muſt un- 


me is as ſelf-evident, as that one and one 
make uo. Or were it poſſible that there 
ſhould be two ſuch cauſes, yet one of them 
muſt be needleſs; either of them alone it to- 
tal muſt be ſufficient: and conſequently, 
the creature being a total cauſe of its acting 
would be able to act though not predeter- 


mined, which muſt not be allowed of nei- 
ther, | 


SECTION VIII. To proceed; the creaturt 
is not the remote cauſe of its action; befote 
| | | U 
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it can be ſo accounted, it muſt be the cauſe 
of ſomething, that is the condition or motive 
on which God predetermines the action. 
Now this condition is either the Will's diſ- 
poſing itſelf to the action, as Bellarmine ſup- 

oſes, or the corruption of nature, The 
Will's determining itſelf, as the Cardinal ex- 
plains it, is no other than ſuffering itſelf to 
be moved and wrought upon by an object, 
propoſed to it by the Underſtanding. By 
which J cannot conceive what be ſhould 
mean, but an inclination to that object ſhort 
of an expreſs volition, But if this inclina- 
tion begin the irt moment of the object's 
appearance, a perſon cannot prevent it, and 
therefore is not the cauſe of it; and there- 
fore not the cauſe neither of the predetermi- 
nation to the ſubſequent volition. If it be 
occaſioned by the contiuued contemplation 
of the object, then indeed a man is in ſome 
ſenſe the cauſe of it, in regard this contem- 
plation is the effect of volition, But then it 
is natural to demand, what was the cauſe of 


this volition? It muſt be ſaid a predetermin- 


ing inflax. Well But what was the mo- 
tive to that influx? It ought not to be an- 
ſwered, the Will's diſpoſing itſelf to it, be- 
cauſe at this rate there will be a neceſſity af 


running up the account in infinitum. A cor- 


ruption of nature, or a depraved inclination 


to wicked actions, is therefore the only thing 
_ femaining, that can be ſuppoſed to be the 


Q 4 motive 
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already ſhewn. 
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motive to God's predetermining a bad acti- 
on; but no man is the cauſe of this neither, 
All corruption is contracted or natural. Con- 
tracted corruption is the reſult of repeated 
actions; and conſequently a perſon is no 
otherwiſe the author of this corruption, than 
as he is the author of the actions from which 
it lows. But he is not the immediate au- 
thor of theſe actions, becauſe not in truth 
the immediate author, according to this 
ſcheme, of any action at all, as has been 
If therefore he be at all 
the author of them, it can be only in a re- 
mote ſenſe, by being the cauſe of ſome vici- 
ous inclinations, which were prior to them, 
and therefore natural ; with which natural 
inclinations a man cannot be chargeable, un- 


leſs guilty of that ii fin, whereof they are 


the ſad conſequences. Now granting the 
action of eating the forbidden fruit to have 
been as much his, as it was Adam's, it will 


not therefore follow that it was his, becauſe 


rightly conſidered it will appear not to have 
been Adams. Adam could not act without 


being predetermined, any more than his 


poſterity; their Will, at leaſt to that which 
is bad, muſt have as much power as his. 
And why was Adam predetermined? No 
recourſe can be had here to an antecedent 
corruption; Adam therefore was not guilty 
of the firft fin; and if Adam was not, much 
leſs are we; and not being guilty of the = 

| . 


6 
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ſin, we are not accountable for the corrup- 
tion which is brought into human nature; 


nor the cauſe of God's predetermining us to 


action on the account of this corruption. 
The iſſue this drives us upon is, that God is 
the only cauſe of all the diſconformity be- 
tween human actions and his own Law. 
The Law is from God as its Author; ſo 
likewiſe is the action, and both the terms 
proceeding from him, the contrariety be- 
tween them muſt be his too, Predetermi- 
nation therefore, in ſpite of this pitiful eva- 
ſion, makes God the Author of fn; a worſe 
thing than which I defy any man to fay of 


the Devil himſelf, I might further obſerve, 


that predetermination oppoſes the moral per- 
fections of God, his Sincerity, his Holineſs, 
his Juſtice, and Goodneſs ; but theſe things 
are too plain to need inſiſting on. So much 
then for the common or univerſal cauſality of 


God; it does not imply a phy/ical predeter- 


mination, nor any ſuch general influence as 


is directed to particular actions by the crea- 
ture; it ſignifies no more than God's creat- 
ing and maintaining a Being, and its powers 
of action, and ordaining the objects and cir- 
cumſtances, which are the occaſional cauſes 
of action, e 


SECTION IX. 2. God's ſpectal cauſality is 
reſtrained to ſome certain actions; as for 
inſtance, to all good and virtuous actions, 
and 
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and to all ſuch other actions as are requiſite 
in the nature of means, for the accompliſh. 
ing ſome deſign of Providence; which acti- 
ons nevertheleſs would be neglected, did 
not God interpoſe with a more than com- 
by mon cauſality. As for actions morally good, 
5 the light of nature will inform us, that we 
5 are to abſcribe them to God, as their prime 


* original. It was a chief principle of the So. 

* cratic Morality, as we learn from f Plato, 

A * that Virtue is the gift of God.” Yea Moye, 

i Nay Seneca, who according to the manner 

4 of his Sect was uſed to talk fo extravagant- 

* ly, does in ſome places, which I have before 
i 


cited, deliver ſentiments -not unworthy the 
bumility of a Chriſtian. His ſaying, Nulla 
fine Deo mens bona, © No mind is good with- 
** out the help of God, is an inſtance of 
this; and is much the ſame with that of Ci- 
cero, Nunquam vir magnus fine affiatu dium, 
© There was never a man became truly 
« great without divine aid. The Heathens 
underſtood this maxim not only of actions 
morally good, but of all other actions and 
performances of an extraordinary character; 
as the inventions and works of Poets, Lau- 
givers, Muſicians, and the like: as you 
may ſee particularly in Plutarch's Life of 
Numa. Perhaps the notion taken in this 
latitude is not without its n in 

| | | 4- 


f See Maxim. Tyris Diſſert. xxxii. E- yevoilo 716 Jed 
| vip, ery ales. 
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| Reaſon ; without all queſtion it is not when 54 
limited to good actions. To theſe a more 

particular influence is required; nor is it. im- x 
probable, arguing only from the reaſon of A 
the thing, that God is always ready to com- i 
municate this aſſiſtance upon the, humble 
application of his creatures to him; though = | 
in what meaſure it ſhall be vouchſafed, and | | © 
| whether it be ever irreſiſtible, is a contro- 

5 verſy that falls not within my province to | 
| determine. | 


SECTION X. ii. For what relates to the 


| agency of Angels whether good or bad, 1 
; ſhall not anticipate myſelf in what I have to 
1 ſay concerning this head in Pneumatology, 
- where it falls in more naturally. I ſhall 
f only in general take notice, that their agen- 
. Cy is of a moral nature by the conſent of all 


ſides. They can offer no violence to the 


ſ Will; nay, they cannot ſo much as approach 

$ the Will, but by the Underſtanding ; nor 
$ the Underſtanding, but by the mechaniſm of 

d the Body. 

SxcrioN XI. iii. Men are either deficient 
U or efficient cauſes of each others actions. 

ff I. Deficient cauſes. The propriety of 
Is this term I am not ſollicitous about, ſo it 
n convey my meaning intelligibly. This hap- 
j- pens as often the faulty negligence of one 


1 | man, 
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man, or his omitting to do what he ought 
to have done, is either really, or imputative. 
ly, the occaſion of ſome good omitted, or 
ſome evil done by another. Tn debitis cauſes 
deficiens efficit moraliter, Thus we are ne. 

ver wanting to inſtruct, admoniſh, reprove, 
diſſuade, or encourage others, according to 


the duty of the relation ee we ſtand to 


them; but we may be reckoned to have 
contributed by way of defect to that cor- 
ruption of manners which it was our con- 


cern to have prevented. Qui non vetat 


peccare, cum paſſit, jubet, ſays 5 Seneca, 


« He who docs not reſtrain another from 


* offending, who is under his authority, in 
« effect commands him to offend,” To 
the ſame purpoſe the * Civil Law. Nui 


hr potuit, teneatur, fi non fecerit. 


. Men are efficient cauſes, when by ſome 
2 of theirs they influence the actions of 
other men; and that either by az/po/ng, or 
impelling them. The firſt by Education, 
Inſtitution, Diſcipline and Example; the ſe- 
cond by Sugſion or Diſſugſion, by Command 
or Prohibition, by Advice or Reproof, and 


the like. For the explanation of theſe terms 


I remit you to Curcellæuss Compend. Ethic. 
p-. 16 & 17, Here the following Maxims 
will not perhaps be without uſe. 


SE C- 


2 Troad. 1. 289. 
bk Digeſt. Lib. ix. Tit. it. ad Leg. Aquil. Leg. xlv. 


Chap. IV. f human Actions. . al 
SECTION XII J. i. Strictly ſpeaking every 

man is the ſole efficient cauſe of his own acti- 
ons. The cauſe of an action, and the agent 
or doer of it, are Jynonymous terms. Others 
may ſupply the motives or grounds of the 
action, they may promiſe, or threaten, or 
enſnare, Fe. but this is all they can do; 
for the proper and immediate cauſe of the 
action reſts with the agent, and with no one 
elſe. 

ii. According to the exactneſs of language, 
the ſame individual action cannot belong to 
more than one man; or if you will, to eve- 
ry fingle action there can be but one agent. 
This is as evident, as that the motion of ſe- 
veral diſtinct bodies cannot be numerically 
the ſame. Their conſpiring to produce one 

common effect does not confound their di- 
ſtinctneſs, ſo as to make the motion of one 
the motion of the reſt. In like manner, 
when a number of aſſaſſins join in the mur- 
der of a perſon, that perſon's death is but 
one effect; but the reſpective ſhares of the 
aſſaſſins in compaſſing it, make ſo man 
diſtinct actions, complete in themſelves, 
though not as to the effect produced by them 
in conjunction. 

111. The virtue or guilt of the ſame nume- 
rical action is incommunicable. This is 
built upon the former Propoſition ; for the 
virtue or guilt, the e good or evil, is but an 
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238 Of theexternal Principles Pa xx II. 
adſunct of the action, and accidentia non poſe 
fant migrare a ſubjecto, © the individual qua- 
&* lity of one action or ſubſtance cannot be 
ec the, individual quality of another,” is an 
axiom that needs not the ſtamp of the Schools 
to make it paſs unqueſtioned. The ſame 
crookedneſs cannot be transferred from one 
ſtick to another; the ſame individual veloci- 
ty or obliquity cannot be attached ſucceſſive- 
ly to motions numerically different. 


StcT1ON XIII. iv. When therefore one 
man's action, whether good or bad, is im- 
puted to another, it is only in a leſs proper 
ſenſe; for in the eye of the law no man is 
anſwerable for any more than his own acti- 
ons; for theſe it is he is rewarded or puniſh- 
ed. His actions indeed may have ſome com- 
munion with, or influence upon thoſe of 
another, and the good or evil of them may 
be heightened by this relation, which is all 
that is meant in Morality by the imputation 
of another's actions. They are imputed to 
me ſo as to inhance the good or evil, the re- 
ward or puniſhment, of my own, which 
concurred to the being of his. In this ſenſe 
we are accountable for other mens actions, 
not only when we are the efficient cauſe of 
them, but deficient alſo. As to our own 
actions, we are accountable for all thoſe, 
and only thoſe, whole exiſtence or non- ex- 
iſtence has been in our power, And on the 

contra- 
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contrary, that which depends not upon a 
rſon, either en or in its cauſe, 
cannot, as Puffendorf truly obſerves, be im- 
puted to him in virtue of any obligation. 
But as to another's evil actions they ſhall be 
imputed to us, ot we ſhall be reckoned the 
deficient cauſes of them, in caſe we omit 
what it is our duty to do to prevent them ; 
even ſuppoſing all that we can do would in 
the event prove ineffectual. 

v. In all inquiries concerning the princi- 
pal in an action, or the perſon to whom the 
chief part of the praiſe or blame of it be- 
longs, the queſtion is not really about a ſin- 
ole action, but two or more; between which 
a compariſon is made, in order to know the 
moral quantity of each. For inſtance, a 
Servant robs or kills by the command of his 
Maſter: to be able to determine who is the 
principal in the crime, We compare the ac- 
tion of the Maſter and of the Servant toge- 
ther. The Maſter commanded, the Servant 
executed that command; and if upon a com- 
pariſon of theſe two, it appears more crimi- 
nal in a ſuperior to command an ill action, 
than in the inferior to obey ſuch an illegal 
command, we have nothing remaining but 
to decide againſt the Maſter. In caſes 
where ſeveral are involved in the guilt, and 


their fault is equal, all are principals, and 
None acceſſaries. 


Conſult 
i De Jure Natur, & Gent. Lib. I. Cap. v. * 5 
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Conſult further on this Chapter. 


kr heſes Theologic. Salmurienſ... de Provi- 


dentia Dei, Vol. I. pag. 183—190. 


Theſes Theologic. Sedanenſ. de Voluntate 


et Providentia Dei, Vol. I. pag. 102-132. 
Le Blanc's Theſes. | 
Clagett' s Sermons, Vol. I. Ser. ii. Job. 
1 
Howe of the Reconcileableneſs of God's 
* with his Wiſdom and Since- 
Works, Vol. I. page 494—5 36. 
Sherlock on Providence, Chap. II. 


CrouſaZ's Logic, Part. 1. Sec, ii, Chap 
vi. Sect. xv. 


Cu AP- 


Chap. V. Of the Ends Gt. 


Cn . 


Of the Ends of human Aions. 


SECTION I. T Proceed now to conſider the 


ends of human actions. Theſe 
in a larger ſenſe may be called principles ; 
nor indeed 1s it unuſual for them to paſs by 
that name, as in the queſtion ſo often aſked, 
What the principles are upon which a man 
acts? But ſince they are known by another 
name, which is more proper and diſtin- 


wiſhing, I chuſe to aſſign them a ſeparate 


place. This term is variouſly diſtinguiſhed. 


i. There is the end of the action, and 


the end of the agent. The end of the action 
is the event and conſequence of that action, 
whatever it be. The end af the agent is 
what he propoſed to himſelf in acting. Com- 
mon to both theſe is the diſtinction into pro- 
fer and accidental, The proper end is that 
to which the action has a natural tendency z 
or which was expteſsly in the intention of 
the agent. An accidental end is an event 
happening contrary to the nature of the ac- 
tion, or the de/ign of the _ 


1 ii. An 


* * 
— 
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11, An end is principal, or ee. 
The principal end is that by which the agent 
is chiefly ſwayed; the ſubordinate that which 
is governed or over-ruled by the other, 
The order of each end is to be fixed accor-' 
ding to its dignity. It is contrary to Reaſon 
that a leſs noble end ſhould give laws to one 
of greater importance. Reaſon is nothin 
but order, and as often as we neglect that 
method which Reaſon has eſtabliſhed, we 
Invert nature, and quit judgement to follon 
fancy and inclination. 

ii, There is a neceſſary, and an arb:trary 
end. The firſt relates to good or happiness 
in the general, which we cannot avoid in- 
tending; the other to particular goods, in 
the choice of which we are more at liberty, 
Or we may underſtand this diſtinction in a 
moral ſenſe, and a neceſſary end is that which 
is neceſſary to render the action conformable 
to Reaſon; an arbitrary ſuch an end, con- 
cerning the morality of which our Reaſon 
dictates nothing. 

iv. There is a good and a bad end, and an 
end that is neither one nor the other, but 
indifferent, This diſtinction is too plain 
to need any more than mentioning. * Biſhop 
Taylor quotes this Proverb from the Ar- 


bians, that a good end is the ſoul of eve!) 
5 action. 


Ductor Dubitangium, Part IV. Chap. iv. Rule 1. 


2 
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SECTION II. v. An end is temporal, or ſpi- 
ritual. The firſt having reference to the 
welfare of the body, and the injoy ments of 
the preſent life; the other to things more 
immediately adapted to our intellectual na- 
ture. I ſhould not have taken notice of this 
diſtinction, but upon account of a queſtion 
which ſome have ſtarted, viz. Whether in 
actions of a moral nature it be lawful to pro- 
poſe temporal ends? I muſt confeſs that this 
i; no queſtion with me, who am perſuaded, 
that the end of the action, (I mean it not of 
an accidental, but proper end) may juſtifiably 
become the end of the agent. Nay, I know 
no better rule for the agent to proceed by 
in ſettling his end, than to determine his 
end by the end of the action. For what are 


0 the ends of actions but their genuine fruits 
c and conſequences ; thoſe which their own 
. nature hath fitted, and the Author of nature 
n deſigned them to produce? In purſuing 
theſe therefore we only follow the intention 
an of God and nature. It is certain that Vir- 
ut tue, in a well regulated courſe of things, is 
an the beſt and only infallible way to promote 
* cur temporal welfare; for this reaſon it can 
＋ 


be no crime to have an eye to our temporal 
welfare in the practice of Religion and Vir- 
tue. All that we are to be careful about is, 
Ec that we make this but our ſubordinate end; 

placing it below thoſe which are ſpiritual, 
l, e 5 and 
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and as much below them in our eſteem, 23 
it is beneath them in real worth and excel. 
lency. In doing this we only obſerve the 
rule before laid down, of conforming our 
intentions to the ends for which actions 
thbemſelves were ordained. The principal 
end of Virtue and Religion is a good of x 
higher order, than falls within the compa 
of ſenſe and time; which, according to the 
natural ſubordination of things, leads us to 
propoſe this higher good in the firſt place, 
Which of theſe ends is predominant may be 
often eaſily known; ſince every one who 
abandons Virtue when it lies croſs to tem- 
poral ends, or puts even Vice in the room 
of it, if that will better ſerve a preſent inte- 
reſt, may be ſure he is not influenced by 
right views. As he likewiſe may be con- 
vinced, the higher end does not weigh with 
him as much as it ought, who, though he 
forſakes not the cauſe of Virtue, yet grows 
cold in it, if he be not kept in hezrt by tem- 
poral proſperity and ſucceſs. 


SECTION III. vi. There is the u/timate, 
and the intermediate end. The ultimate b 
that which terminates the view of the agent; 
an intermediate partakes of the nature bot 
of a means and an end. In reference t0 
ſomething which went before, and had! 
tendency to promote it, it is an end; 281 
refers to ſomething beyond, to which 4 
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ſubſervient, it is in the quality of a meant. 
Under this head it may be expected I ſhould 
ſpeak ſomething in anſwer to that grand in- 
quiry, What is the chief and ultimate end of 
man? The difference between. this, and 
the queſtion concerning the Summum Bonum, 
is apparent. The queſtion there was, What 
among the variety of objects purſued by 
mankind, makes their chief fel:cify ? Here 
that queſtion is ſuppoſed to be reſolved, and 
another founded upon it ſucceeds, What is 
the chief and ultimate end of man; his own 
bappine/s, or the glory of God? Before I re- 
turn a direct anſwer to this queſtion, I think 
it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between a chef or 
ſupreme, and an ultimate end. I know no- 
thing is more common than to confound 
theſe two, though there be evidently a 


in diſtinction between them. The ultimate 
N end is that to which all others are referred; 
W 


the chef that which, ſuppoſing a competition 
between them, a man would prefer to the 
reſt, It is poſſible there may be ſeveral 
ends, which are nothing akin to one ano- 
ther, and ſo have no ſubſerviency one to ano- 


0 Wi ther, on which account neither of them can 
On be ſaid to be ultimate with regard to the reſt ; 
do and yet one may be the chief end, namely, 
oy that which we purſue with the greateſt ar- 


dor, and for the ſake of which we ſhould 
relinquiſh the other, in caſe they ſhould in- 
terfere with it. 3 

K SE Ce 
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Section IV. This premiſed, I muſt 
make 779 queſtions of one. 1. What is man' 
chief end; the glory of God, or his own 
happineſs? I anſwer, both in different 

— 
1. Abſolutely ſpeaking, man's own hay. 
neſs is his chief end; for ſhould any end 
overthrow this, he would unavoidably reject 
it, and abide by this. Thus were it ſuppoſe. 
able that the divine glory could not be 
built but upon my eternal ruin, it were 
naturally impoſſible I ſhould chuſe that glo- 
ry for my chief end; becauſe no Being 
whatever can prefer its own miſery, And 
notwithſtanding the high, not to ſay extra. 
vagant ſtrain, in which ſome have talked, 
as if they could gladly ſubmit to be damn 
for the glory of God; if by damned the 
mean perpetually miſerable, I will be bold to 
ſay that this is a perfect contradiction, For 
how is perfect miſery conſiſtent with that 
mighty ſatisfa#ion,* which they pretend to 

take in the divine glory? Or the ove dl 
God, which makes them content to be 
damned for his ſake, with that Hatred d 
Ged, which is a neceſſary part of damna- 
a__ „ 

ii, The glory of God is ſuo genere, in it 
kind, man's chief end; that is, it is the ſi- 
preme of thoſe ends, which depend up"! 

his choice, As for happineſs, it is _—_ 
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thinking Being cannot but paſſionately pur- 
ſue, never intermitting the degree of his 
motion ; and therefore not to be reckoned 
in the number of thoſe ends, which it is 
our duty to propoſe; ſince nothing is pro- 
perly a matter of duty, which is not ſome 
way or other in our power. Now when 
we are ſpeaking of man's chief end, the 
meaning is not, what is neceſſarily, and 
therefore actually his chief end; but what 
ought to be ſo. No one faith, that man 
ought to deſire happineſs ; the reaſon is, that 


this deſire is natural and uncontrollable, and 


therefore in general not ſubject to law. The 
ſenſe of the whole is, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 
man does not make happineſs his end, but is 
rather carried towards it by an impetus of 
nature. In his deſire of happineſs he is 
not a free, but a neceſlary agent; even as 
neceſſary, as he is in the appetites of hunger 
and thirſt. Conſequently, if next to his 
own happineſs a perſon may and ought to 
aim at the glory of God, the glory of God 
may well be termed his chief end. | 


SECTION V. ii. If it be inquired, What 
is man's ultimate or laſt end? I readily an- 
ſwer, the divine glory; for to this ought we 
principally to direct all our actions, at the 
lame time that we are obliged, neither by 
duty, nor by a neceſſity of nature, chiefly to 
deſign our own happineſs in them. For in- 
R 4 ſtance, 
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ſtance, in loving my neighbour as myſelf, I 
love him with a love of benevolence, and 
therefore with an affection as to myſelf pure 
and diſintereſted. I do not, I ought not to 
wiſh his happineſs, principally as a means 
to my own. Pleaſure, I acknowledge, is 
the companion of all our volitions, ſuch 
eſpecially as are rational and generous ; but 
let it be noted, that this pleaſure is the con- 
comitant, not the principle or end of our vo- 
litions. Conſequently, if beſides this in- 
| Nantaneous pleaſure I have no other in 
view, and it is very poſſible I may not, I 
do not refer the thing deſired to my own 
advantage. Did the ſatisfaction that goes 
with a generous inclination make it ſelfiſh 
and mercenary, the moſt charitable perſons 
would be ſome of the moſt /e//h, becauſe 
they feel the moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction in the 

kind wiſhes they beſtow upon others. Nay, 
God himſelf, whoſe goodneſs is the ſpring 
of infinite delight, would be a narrow, not 
a diffuſive and beneficent Being. It is not 
impoſſible then to wiſh well to another from 
a principle of unmixed kindneſs, making his 
happineſs our end, unconnected with our 
own; to be ſure without permitting our own 
to fill up the larger part of the proſpect, But 
the principal end we look at through all 
others, ought to be the glory of God. In 
loving our neighbour as ourſelves, we ſhould 
have a greater regard to the divine glory ari- 


ſing 
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fing from our obedience, and our neigh- 
bour's welfare, than we have to him; great- 
er there can be no queſtion than we have 
to ourſelves. | | | 

To conclude. In relation to the defire of 
our own happineſs, we ought to cheriſh it 
from a view of perſuaſion, that the glory of 
God never reflects ſo brightly, as from the 
happineſs of the creatures whom he hath 
made ſo. So that upon the whole, the di- 


vine glory appears to be the ultimate end of 


human actions. 


— — — —_— * * 1 


Books proper to be conſulted on the ſubject 
of this Chapter are, 


Curcellæi Compend. Ethic. p. 16, 17. 
Mpbitbii Ethic. Part I. Cap. iii. Sect. 
10o—14. | | 
Sharrock's Sermons on the Ends of the 
Chriſtian Religion, Sect. II. Serm. iii. iv. 
Tillotſon's Sermons, Folio, Vol. I. Sermon 
Xi. Vol. ii. Sermon lxii, civ. 
Sharp's Sermons, Vol, I. Serm. xii. 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. i, ii. 
Taylor's Duct. Dubit. Part IV. Chap. ii. 
Rule 1 & 2. | 


Crouſaz's Logick, Part I. Sect. ii. Cap. vi. 


Set. x —Xiv. 
Hutcheſon's Inquiry of Beauty and Virtue. 
Treat. 1! LL | 
e cnar- 
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CHATTER VI. 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of buman Adi. 
ons; and particularly of good, evil, 
and indifferent Actions. 


SECTION I. H E next things to be trea- 
„ ted of, are the ſeveral ſhe- 
cies or diſtinctions of human actions. Some 
fays * Curcellæus, are ſpontaneous, others in- 
voluntary, a third ſort of a mixed nature, 
participating of the other two. But obſerve, 
1. The contradiction of making involuntary 
a a ſpecies of moral actions. A human or mo- 
ral action is an action done by a perſon con- 
ſidered, as a rational and free agent, that 1s, 
an action properly imputable. Now of theſe 
actions that are moral and imputable, ſome 
are involuntary, or which is the ſame, nt 
imputable. 2. Obſerve the impropriety of 
placing ſpontaneous or voluntary among the 
kinds of human actions; when it is acknow- 
ledged, that all human actions are voluntary. 
Upon this account you muſt be ſenſible, 
that the diſtinction of actions into voluntary, 
vo- 
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involuntary, and mixed, was not without 


reaſon handled in another place, or without 
deſign. To proceed therefore, 


SECTION II. i. Actions are diſtinguiſhed 
into deliberate and indeliberate. A deliberate 
action is an action done by one, who had 
time and liberty to weigh its nature and con- 
ſequences; who premeditated it, and came 
to it with ſome kind of preparation. The 
contrary to this makes an action indeliberate. 
Deliberation turns upon the quality of an 
act ion, whether it be good or bad; upon 
the execution, whether it ſhall be done or 
forborn ; and the circumſtances, relating to 
the manner, and time, and objects of it. 
Here it may be uſeful to obſerve theſe 
rules. 

1. If the action need examination, and 
there be leiſure for it, he is guilty of a cri- 
minal raſhneſs, who ventures on it without 
due deliberation and inquiry, even though 
in itſelf it ſhould be a good action. The 
action is r7g9t, but not being done with 
knowledge, is not done rightly. “ Ciceros 
advice will hear take place, Ne incognita pro 
cognitis babeamus, Sc. That we ſhould 
te never determine about ſubjects we do not 
well underſtand, as if we thoroughly un- 
« derfiood them, and thus give our aſſent 

e raſhly; 
b De Officiis, Lib. I Se. vi. See alſo Sect. xxi. 


j 
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« raſhly; which fault he who defires to 
« avoid, (and we ought all to deſire to avoid 
ee it) will allow proper time and diligence 
*« for examining whatever comes before 
« him.“ „ onen 
2. Though it does not juſtify an ill acti. 
on that it was done indeliberately, as upon a 
ſurprize, or through the violence of paſſion, 
yet it may be allowed to extenuate it. The 
£ Antients therefore made a great difference 
betwen a fault committed di abou; through 
paſſion, and eu IIovolcg with deliberation; as 
well they might, becauſe in the latter the 
intention is complete, in the former imperfect. 
When the evil or hurt of an action is caſual, 
It is then Aſuxyue, no more than an ixfelicity, 
or misfortune ; when it was done pun Hapaho- 
h, avev de Kaxiaxg, not contrary to what the 
agent might reaſonably expect would be the 
conſequence, yet without malice, and pro- 
ceeded from careleſsneſs and inadvertency, it 
is Apapſya,an error or fault; when it is done 
knowingly, but not deliberately, from a ſud- 
den emotion of the ſpirits, not a depraved 
diſpoſition of the Will, it is Admenua, an un- 
juſt action; but when it is deliberate, and 
out of choice, ex Tpozipyorewg, not only the 
afton is an inſtance of injuſtice, but the per- 
ſon himſelf Ago, an unjuſt man. | 


S E C/“ 
© Ariſotel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. V. Cap. viii. 
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SECTION III. 3. In actions apparently 
good or evil, to deliberate whether we ſhall. 
do the one, or forbear the other, is a very 

great fault; and generally the indication of 
a bad temper of mind. Whether a man 
ſhall do his duty or no, maintain or renounce 
his integrity, ought never to fall under de- 
liberation. Hear the Roman Moraliſt. Juam 
obrem hoc guidem deliberantium genus pella- 
tur e medio, &c. They are to be intirely 
rejected, as abſolutely impious and wick- 

ee ed; who deliberate: whether they ſhall 

ce fallow what they know to be honeſt ; or 

e Knowingly pallutè themſelves with wick- 
teſedneſs; for the being in ſuſpenſe in ſuch 

a caſe, is being guilty of a crime, though 
e they proceed no further. Thoſe things 
te therefore are not ſubjects of deliberation, 
© to heſitate about which it is criminal.“ 
Herodotus in his ſixth Book has a ſtory to 
this purpoſe worth relating, of one Glaucus 
a Lacedæmonian, who conſulting the Oracle, 
whether he might not perjure himſelf, in 
order to retain ſomewhat of conſiderable va- 
lue, that had been intruſted with him, was 

by the Pythia threatened with the deſtruc- 
tion of his whole family ; 'and when' he beg- 
ed pardon for this offence was told, that his 
tempting of Apollo was the ſame as if he 
: had 


. 3 Cicer. De Offic. Lib. III. Sect. viii. 
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had done the crime. Juvenal relates the 
ſame ſtory with great ſpirit. To the ſame 
effect Mucianus tells Veſpaſian, when deli- 
berating whether he ſhould ſubmmit to! Vite. 
lius as Emperor, or ſet up for himſelf, Nui 
deliberant, deſciverunt, ** they who delibe 
& rate have begun to rebel,” | 
4. In good actions it may be Gometiea 
3 to deliberate Fill the circum- 
Hances of doing them; not whether. we ſhall 
do them at all, but whether this way or 
that ought to de chelen ; rhis time or that, 
this object or another. Cicero having gh- 
ven inſtructions for the conduct of our Li- 
berality, concludes, 4Hec igitur, & ftalia, 
circumſpicienda ſunt in omni officio, G. 
*© 'Theſe and the like circumſtances are to 
te be taken into the account, in the practice 
e of every Virtue, and we muſt exerciſe 
tt ourſelves in obſervations of this kind, that 
* we may compute with readineſs and ex- 
« actneſs in Morals; and by making proper 
% allowances and deductions, ſee what the 
* ſum of duty is, upon the whole, owing 
© to _ one. 
8090 l rom IV. ii. Actions are internal or 
external; internal ſuch as are tranſacted in 
the mind, and paſs no further, of which 
kind are the thoughts and defires of the 
. 


e Spartano cuidam rofpondie Pythia vates, &c. Cat. Xill, 
F De Offic, Lib. I. Sect. xviu, 
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ſoul ; external ſuch as are performed by the 


inſtrumentality of the body, as ſpeaking, 
writing, and the like. Somewhat akin to 
this is the diſtinction of the Schools. into im- 


manent and tranſient, with this difference 


however, that in a ſtrict ſenſe an inter nal 
action is yet tranſient, if it carry in it an in- 
clination or endeavour to break forth into 
act; and thus all our volitions, which. Rui 


want of opportunity canget diſplay. th 
ſelves in outward acts, are no aber than 


fo 44 


tranſient actions of the ſoul. 3 
iii, There are elicit and imperate. ations. 


An elicit action flows: from the power in 
diately, non imperante alia facultate, will out 
the interpoſition of any other faculty, An 
imperate on the contrary is the effect of a 


command from ſome ſaperior faculty. Note, 


no human actions are elicit beſides thoſe of 


the Will; the operations of the Underſtand- 
ing itſelf are bebe ae, as 1 forth as they 
are human actions. rehenſion, 
as likewiſe in the Oy daſs 
Propoſitions, it is not ſubject to the Will; 
neither in theſe is a man a free agent. The 
actions under the command of the Will, 
and thoſe only, are free, and being under 
command are e, not elicit. 


SECTION V. iv. Adiions are good, evil, 
or indifferent. A good action is an action 


* ern fo to be done; that is, which 


a man 


ſelf-evident 


of Ws 
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"a man cannot but do, if he will act agree. 
ably to Reaſon and duty. An evil action; 
an action morally neceſſary to he forborn; 5 
which a man cannot do without oppoſing 
his Reaſon, and violating his duty. An iz. 
different action leaves a perſon at liberty to 
do, or forbear it. The goodneſs of an action 
is either material or formal. An action for 
the matter of it good is ſuch naturally o 
adventitiouſly. An action naturally good oblj. 
ges the agent antecedently to the conſiders. 
tion of any Law. Of this ſort are all na. 
tural duties, which, without ſuppoſing them 
inforced by the Will of a ſupreme Lau- 
giver, every man's own Reaſon would urge 
him to perform. The goodneſs of an ac- 
tion is adventitious, when though in its 
own nature it is zndifferent, yet being con- 
manded it becomes neceſſary. Actions of 
this latter ſort are good becauſe commanded; 
of the former are therefore commanded, be- 
_ cauſe good, The formal goodneſs of an ac- 
tion is that which, added to an action mate- 
. 72ally good, renders it complete in its kind, 
or ſuch as the law requires it ſhould be: 
This formal goodneſs reſults from a right 
diſpoſition of mind, and right views ; from 
2 love of order, -an expreſs or virtual regard 
to the Law, as the meaſure of human actions, 
and to the glory of their Creator as their 
end. I fay a virtual regard, becauſe it is 
not abſolutely neceſſary to a good ms 
ETS 4 that 
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that we have actual explicit thoughts of the 
Law enjoining it. It is enough that a perſon 
knows the action to be commanded, and 
that this knowledge is the remote cauſe of 
the action, by having been the eauſe of the 


| prevailing inclination to ſuch ſorts of ations, 
which inclination is their immediate fpring 


or original. 


SECTION VI. Tt is not expected that i in 
every good action the agent have the glory 
of God directly in his view; all required 
is, that he be habitually governed by a defire. 
of pleaſing and glorifying this moſt excel- 
lent of Beings, and that this deſire is the 
remote cauſe of thoſe actions, which he judges 
to have a tendency to promote this great 


| end of life. In the ordinary courſe of a man's 


actions this is all that is needful ; in actions 
of a religious nature the glory of God ſhould 
be more expreſsly deſigned. It is alſo highly 
proper, that at other times we ſhould con- 


| template the Author and End of our Beings, 


in order to revive and increaſe the influence 
of our .laſt end, and to prevent our devia- 
tion from it. In ſhort then, a morally good 
ation may be defined, an action confor- 
mable to the Law; which 1 it cannot be, if 
not poſſeſſed of a formal as well as a mate- 
rial goodneſs. 

It is worth obſervation, that of ſome ac- 
tions the material and formal goodneſs are 


8 inſe Pa- 
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inſeparable. Such are the ſincere Love of 
| Gad, Reverence of his Authority, and Zeal 
for his Honour; and theſe are the actions 
which mingling with others conſtitute their 
formal goodneſss. 


SECTION VII. An action morally evil is 
characteriſed from its contrariety to the Lay, 
which is broken when either the matter or 
form of the action is evil. The reaſon is, 
that the Law equally forbids both. Hence 
is that well known maxim, Bonum ex cau- 
fa integra, Malum ex quolibet defectu; * A 
« defect in any part makes an action evi, 
«© but it muſt be in every part conformabl: 
“ to the Law to be good.” Which we arc 
to underſtand not of a gradual, but ſpeci- 
fical defect. A gradual defect is found in 
actions which have all the parts the Law 
requires; but not in that perfection which 
the Law rigorouſly interpreted demands; 
and ſuch a defect as this cleaves to the very 
beſt actions of the beſt men. A ſpecific de- 
fect is a defect in ſome eſſential part, as in 
the matter or the form; and any ſuch de- 

fect gives an action the denomination of ev!!; 
not a mere defect neither, but mixing with 
the action ſomething pofitively evil. The 
reaſon of this reſtriction you will, ſee to- 
wards the cloſe of this Chapter. It is not 
the matter of an action, though good, that 
can ſanctify it, the form of it being ew; 

| | = | nor 
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nor can the form of it, though ſeemmgly 
good, refine and ſublimate the action, when 
the matter of it is evil, and might have been 
known to be ſuch. Li 


SECTION VIII. An action materially 
good is yet evil, as often as the form of it is 
o. The giving alms is in itſelf a good ac- 
tion, but to give alms for oſtentation ſake, or 
to ſerve ſome wicked deſign, is manifeſtly 
evil; nay, in one reſpe& to be reckoned 
worſe than open injuſtice, becauſe it is an 
indeavour to make Virtue aſſiſting to Vice. 
*Videre etiam licet pleraſque non tam natura 


liberales, quam quadam gloria ductos, ut bene- 


fict videantur facere multa, Sc. We may 
e obſerve many, who in their diſpoſition 
* are rather ambitious than generous, do a 
great many things that they may appear 
« beneficent; which evidently proceed more 
from oſtentation, than a deſire of doing 
good. Such an affectation of appearing 
e generous has more of vanity, than either 
* of generoſity or honeſty.” 


SECTION IX. The intention, in which 
conſiſts part of the form of the action, has 
not virtue enough to change an action in its 
nature ſo apparently evil, that no one can 
miſtake it for any other than it is, but 
through groſs ignorance or criminal prejudices. 
| &2 > Be 

Cicero. De Offic, Lib. III. SeR. xiv, 
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_ perſuaſion in the world, that the beſt of 
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Be the intention what it will, ſuch actions 
retain a great deal of their own bad nature 
notwithſtanding. Perſecution on account of 
Religion is a plain outrage to common Rea. 
ſon and Humanity, and incapable of a tran. 
formation into good, even by the ſtrongeſt 


ends are anſwered by it. This was the 
caſe of the Jeus in crucifying our Saviour; 
and of the Apoſtle Paul in his rage againſt 
the Chriſtians before his Converſion b. They 
verily thought that herein they did God and 
Religion good ſervice, and yet were guilty, 
the Jews of a moſt abominable crime, as may 
be gathered from the judgments inflicted on 
them for it; and Paul of a great ſin, as ap- 
pears from the ſentence which he paſſeth on 
himſelf, - And the reaſon of this is not ſo 
hard to aſſign, as ſome may imagine. The 
action it is granted is materially evil, neither 
if ſtrictly examined will it appear to be for- 
mally good. There is indeed a good end 
propoſed to be ſerved by it, but this good 
end is not the true cauſe of the action. 
It is, I acknowledge, the immediate cauſe; 
but the remote or firſt cauſe (that is the 
occaſion of © miſtaking actions for good 
which the Law condemns) muſt needs be 
ſome latent evil, a defect of love to God ot 

, [I. | ds men, 
» John xv. 18—21. xvi, 2. Acts ili. 17. Xxvi. 9. 
I Tim. i. 13—16. See Grove's Works, Vol. I. Serm. *. 
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men, or a want of due attention to the di- 
vine Law. Were the mind in a right tem- 
per it could never give ſo eaſily into a be- 
lief, that the moſt inhuman methods were 
proper to carry on the beſt of cauſes, and 
compelling men to be hypocrites, the way 
to render them acceptable to a God of 
knowledge and truth, | | 

i The Jeſuits, by this fingle art of direct- 
ing the intention, have put their diſciples in 
a way of committing the greateſt crimes, 
without the leaſt danger from them. An 
« action known to be forbidden, but done 
* not as forbidden, which is diabolical, 
„but with an innocent intention, loſes all 
* its malignity. It is unlawful to render 
e evil for evil, notwithſtanding which a 
* man may kill another, who hath injured, 
* or but affronted him, provided he does 
« it not out of revenge, but for the repa- 
« ration of his honour.” This notion, if 
true, will conſiderably reduce the number 
of fins, and leave none under the guilt of 
wicked actions, but thoſe who have not 
ſenſe enough to direct their intention aright. 
Before I diſmiſs this particular I ſhall like- 
wiſe animadvert upon a paſſage of * Ari- 
fiotle's, © That every action takes its form, 
* and denomination, and name, from the 
* end or intention, Thus he wha corrupts 


S 3 « his 


i Paſcal's Provincial Letters, Lett. VII. 
* 4ndron, Rhod, Lib. V, Cap. ii. 
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ee his Neighbour's Wife, if he does it not 
« through intemperance, but to get money, 
© jg not an Adulterer, but covetous.” For 
the ſame reaſon as the intention cannot 
tranſmute a bad action into a good one, it 
will not change the ſpecies of evil actions; 
becauſe every kind of evil actions muſt be 
denominated from the Law which is viola- 
ted, He who breaks the Law forbidding 
Adultery is an Adulterer, whatever was the 
view he went upon. If he did it out of 
Covetouſneſs or Revenge, he at once broke 
two commands; and was guilty both of Co- 
vetouſneſs and Adultery, or of Adultery and 
Revenge. | 


SECTION X. Having explained the gene- 
ral nature of good and evil actions, I deſcend 
to conſider them in their degrees. It is the 
opinion of the ! Stoics, that whatever differ- 

ence there be between good actions and 
evil, neither of theſe differ among themſelves. 
Or. i0% 7% Afucg/ mfc c, r KaropJupare, 
all good actions are of equal goodneſs, and all 
evil actions equally evil, It might be obſer- 
ved, that the S7zozcs in this opinion are not 
very conſiſtent with themſelves, for if there be 
no degrees in Virtue, how come they to di- 
ſtinguiſh it into KeJoplupe, or perfet? Virtie, 
and Kabneov, or the Virtue of the middle kind. 
If, as Cicero ſays, Vittue be a right line, 


I Cicero, Paradoxa, 
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which bosse tranſgreſſes is guilty of an 


error, and all errors or fins are equal, what 


room is there left for the ® medium officium 


or middle kind of Virtue ? Or for that queſ- 


tion, An officium aliud alio majus fit, whe- 


ther one duty be greater than another? Or 


with what propriety could he ſay? Vivitur 
non cum perfeetis bominibus, plensque ſapien- 
tibus, fed cum 11s, in quibus preclare agitur, 
fs ſunt | mulachra Virtutis. * We live not 
e among men perfectiy wile and good, but 
« with ſuch, among whom it is a great 
* thing if Virtue be reverenced and ho- 
e noured, or they preſerve the appearance 
© of it,” And again— In ipſa autem com- 
munitate, &c. In ſocial life there are de- 
e grees of duties, by underſtanding which 
* we may know what duties are to be pre- 
« ferred, and that the ir regard is due to 
«© the ar Gods, the next to our Coun- 
* try, the next to our Parents, and to others 
ein a regular deſcent.“ Antoninus himſelf 
allows Theophraſtus to have philoſophically 
determined the difference in the degrees of 
wickedneſs between two ill actions, proceed- 


ing one of them from concupiſcence, the other 


from anger; though at the ſame time, to 
ſave the reputation of his own Sect, he adds 
this limitation, judging of things according 
to the common notions of mankind. 
8 4 SE Ce 
m Cicero. De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. ur, xv 
a Ibid. Lib. I. Se. xlv. 9 Lib, IL. Sect. x. 
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SECTION XI. That there is an | inequality 
between good actions and bad reſpectively 
is eaſily demonſtrated, 

I. Some are of a higher rank and ſpecies 
than others. Martyrdom appears more illu- 
ftrious than an act of Temperance, or Fu. 
tice, which are Leniores Virtutes, as v Cicero 
calls them, Virtces of a leſs exalted kind.“ 
And among evil actions, ſome are in their 
nature more heinous chan others, as Mur- 
ther is more deteſtable than Lying. 

2 In the ſame kind of good and evil 
actions there is a variety of degrees. A kind 
office done with freedom and chear fulneſs is 
as much better as it looks, than one per- 
formed not without grudging. A fault 
committed through zxadvertence, or under 
a ſtrong temptation, is more excuſeable than 
one which is aqeliberate and unprovoked. 
Nor need we be at a loſs as to what makes 
this inequality, both as to the &nds of acti- 
ons, and the degrees in the ſame kind; for 
ſome good actions argue a more perfect ha- 
bit of Virtue, and require a more intenſe 
exerciſe of it than others. As on the con- 
trary, ſome evil actions diſcover a greater 
depravity of nature, a more ſettled averſion 
of the heart from goodneſs, and a higher 
degree of wilfulneſs than others do. In 

« all things not capable of an exact and 
ee mathe- 
v De Offic. Lib. I. 


j 
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« mathematical meaſure, we may, faith 
« 4 Monfieur Titius, diſtinguiſh at leaſt three 
« degrees, Viz. two extremes and a middle ; 
« which ſometimes approaches nearer one 
(extreme, ſometimes another. The in- 
« convenience of admitting a greater num- 
« ber would be, that we muſt determine 
« the preciſe point, where one degree be- 
« gins and another ends. But how can this 
« be done? Or what mark have we by 
« which to aſſign this difference? This is 
« according to the diſtinction of the Roman 
« Law into Culpa lata, leuis, & leviſima. 


SECTION XII. That which led the Sfoics 
into this miſtaken opinion of the equality of 
actions, was a conceit that there muſt be the 
ſame reaſon of moral good and evil, as of 
Hgical truth and falſehood ; now all true Pro- 
poſitions are equally true, and all falſe Pro- 
poſitions equally falſe. © E. Annbes AAnbe parc - 
Nov BK Eg, 208 Veudog Weuduc” [ws ade Awe] | 
Aw), 2056 AA Apepnaog Sc. As 
one truth is not greater than another, or 
* one fal ſehood than another: ſo fraud can- 
not be greater than fraud, nor crime than 
crime. He that is a hundred furlongs 
diſtant from Canopus, is no more in Cano- 
* pus, than he that is but one furlong diſtant 
from it, So they that offend more or leſs 
| l ec are 

A Obſerv. in Pufſend. De Jure &c. Lib. I. Cap. vii. 


cc 
cc 


« 


de, xvi. Not. 8. 
Diog. Laert. in Vita Zenonis, | 


* 
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« are equally tranſprefſors,”: 1a anſwer to 
« this I ſay. | 

1. Allowing the parallel worn truth 
and goodneſs to be exact, it will not prove 
all bad actions to be equally- bad; | becauſe 
indeed all falſe Propoſitions are not equally 
falſe, that is, equally diſtant from the truth, 
We will ſuppoſe there are ten perſons in a 
room; one ſays there are but nine, another 
there are but fix, both are out in their 
gueſs; but for certain he who affirms there 
are but ſix is further from the truth, than 
he who ſays there are nine. All truths are 
equal, becauſe truth is in the nature of 
right line, and all right lines are equally 
ſtrait; but error being a departure from 
truth, juſt as a crooked line deviates from a 
trait, muſt be various; for the ſame reaſon 
as one line may be more crooked than ano- 
ther, or more removed from the nature of a 
right line. 

2. I deny that there is any ſuch reſem- 
blance as is fancied between truth and good- 
neſs, Truth conſiſts in the agreement df 
ideas or words with the reality of things; 
but the goodneſs of an action does not mere- 
ly conſiſt in its conformity to the Law, but 
depends very much on the difficulty of pet. 
formance, and other circumſtances. And 
then every good action is not exactly con- 
formable to Law, or in other words, is not 
gradually perfect; no more is required, a 

2 Was 
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| was obſerved before, than that there be no 
ſpeciſical defect. Gradual defects there may 


and will be in this ſtate of imperfection; 


whence ariſes a vaſt diverſity between good 
actions themſelves. 


SECTION XIII. The circumſtances which 
inhance the good or evil of actions are ſum- 


med up in this verſe; 


9uis, Quid, Ubi, quibus Auxiliis, Cur,Yuomods, 


Quando. 


taken from Ariſtotle's Tic, Ti, &c. ad Ni- 
com. Lib. III. Inſtead of adding the expla- 
nation of theſe terms, which you will find 
in the common Ethics, I ſhall tranſcribe a 
paſſage from * Puffendorf containing much 
of their ſenſe. The relative quantity of 
actions, or their exceeding one another as 
to good or evil, is meaſured, 1. With 
relation to their obje#. For the more 
noble the object, the more does a good 
action terminating on this object excel 
another; as the evil action on the con- 
trary is the more criminal. 2. With rela- 
tion to the eſtate and condition of the agent: 
“Thus a benefit received from an enemy paſ- 
* ſes for more conſiderable, than one re- 

ceived from a friend; on the contrary, an 
injury received from a friend is more ſen- 


* ſible 


ce 


5 Elem. Juriſprud. Univerſ. 
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& ſible and aggravated, than that which 
< proceeds from an enemy. 3. With rela. - 
„ tion to the mature of actions themſelves. 
* According as there was more or leſs trou- 
* ble and difficulty attending the perform. 
* ance of them. A good action the more 
« difficult the more laudable, other circum. 
e ſtances being equal. On the contrary, in 
e proportion as an evil action was more eaſy 
* tobe avoided, it is worſe than another of 
* the ſame kind. 4. With regard to the 
effects and conſequences of an action, ſup- 
** poſing thoſe conſequences might have 
*© been foreſeen. 5. With relation to the 
** circumſtances of time and place. And be- 
ſides there is this particular in the compa- 
* riſon of good actions, that ſome are mur 
* excellent than others; as the practice of 
** the latter ought to give place to the for- 
* mer, when both cannot be done at the 
*« ſame time.” So far Puffendorf, We may 
add, 6. With relation to the manner of per- 
formance. A good action done with helita- 
tion and reluctance, in ſo much that the 
ſcale but juſt turns on the right ſide, loſesa 
great deal of its beauty ; as by the ſame cir- 
cumſtance an evil action does of its guilt. 
7. With relation to the frength or weakneſs, 
the greater or leſs influence of the principle. 
A good action muſt have a good principle, 
and the more that principle predominates in 


it, the better is the action. If the principle 
ws 
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or end of an evil action be bad too, it exceed- 
ingly aggravates it, and ſo much the more 
as it operates more powerfully, 


SECTION XIV, I haſten now to diſcourſe 

a little of en actions, that is, actions 
neither moratly good nor evil. And that 
there are ſuch indifferent actions, not only 
ſecundum genus, or as to the kind of them, 
which the Schools will allow, but in indivi- 
duo, or as really exiſting,” clothed with all, 
their individuating circumſtances, may, I 
think, be deciſively proved by this one ar- 
gument. If there be actions, both the mat- 
ter and form of which are neither good nor 
evil, then there are indifferent actions; but 
there are actions whoſe both matter and form 
ate neither good nor evil. No one, I pre- 
ſume, will quarrel with the t Propoſition; 
and in proof of the ſecond 1 will aſſign ſome 
actions, which are indiſſerent both in their 
matter and form. Paying a debt in ſilver 
or gold coin, dining at twelve or one a clock, 
wearing leather or wooden heeled ſhoes, 
with a thouſand ſuch more, are actions in 
themſelves both for the form and matter of 
them indifferent; neither is it neceſſary that 
the form of them be morally good. No 
one is obliged to have an eye to the glory of 
God in doing them; for when it is ſeen 
that there is no connexion between ſuch ac- 
| tions 
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tions and the glory of God, it would be 2 
fooliſh ſuperſtition to make that the end of 
them. 0 5 


SECTION XV. Some of the * Heathen 
Philoſophers were of opinion, that no acti- 


ons are indifferent, hut all poſitively either 
good or evil, Not that no actions are indif. 


ferent in their own nature, but that no ac- 
tions are indifferent in fact. For they lay 
down this as a rule of moral wiſdom, that 
every man ought to fix Ilpoxipyow, as they 
called it, that is, a certain general purpoſe 
and ſcope to all his actions. This general 
purpoſe they required ſhould be, ouuPwvuc ry 
A Cav, to live agreeably to rigbt Reajmn, 
And hereupon they further determined, that 
ſo long as this purpoſe was fixed in the mind 
as a principle, and a man had his eye upon 
it, ſo long all his actions, even thoſe that 
were in themſelves indifferent, were made 
wiſe and good. But on the contrary, all a 


man's actions, however indifferent in their 


own nature, became irrational and evil, 
where this general right purpoſe was wanting. 
This was the doctrine of the Sfoics. We may 
grant this to be true in the main, without 


giving up what has been offered to prove 


there are in „act indifferent actions; ſince 
there are a thouſand inſtances occur in life, 
wherein various actions, in their own nature 
. indiffer- 


Dean Yowng's Sermons, Vol. II. pag. 102. 


ITT 
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indifferent, may be equally conſiſtent with 
this general plan, and conſequently it is a 
matter morally indifferent in theſe caſes, 
which of thoſe actions we chuſe to per- 
fort; e RE | 


sSrcriox XVI. If it be objected, that 


every man is obliged to conform his actions 


to Reaſon, which will ſuffer none of them 
to be indifferent, To this it is uſually an- 
ſwered, that in caſe an action be negatively 
conformable to Reaſon, that is, not condem- 


ned by it, nothing more is expected, It fre- 


quently happens that Reaſon is ſilent, and 
leaves us to act this way or that, as fancy 
or temper lead us, or to give a proof of our 
liberty. To which I further add, every 
reaſonable action is not morally good, be- 
cauſe the reaſon we proceed upon may be 
ſomething of very little moment, and yet 


enough to determine ſuch actions; and there- 


fore where no higher reaſon is to be pro- 
duced, ſufficient to render the action rea- 
ſonable, though not morally good. Again, 


it may be ſaid, every one is bound to make 


the glory of God the ultimate end of all his 
actions; now the doing this, though it be 
only by a general dedication, ſancſiſies thoſe 


of our actions, which are in their own na- 


ture moſt indifferent. My anſwer is, that 
an implicit or general aim at the glory of 
God can affect none but thoſe actions, 

which 
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which are adapted to ſerve that end. Then 
is an action done to the glory of God, when 
either immediately or remotely the divine 
glory is the reaſon or motive of its being 
done. But there are innumerable action; 


which can in no degree be produced by a 
regard to the glory of ; and which 


therefore can have no ſuch intereſt in the ge. 


neral purſuit of that end, as thereby to be. 
come formally good. To know when an 
action indifferent in its kind ceafes to be fo, 
pro hic & nunc, in preſent circumſtances, 
there is this general rule. Suppoſe any ſuch 
action or the omiſſion of it to be neceſſary, 
as a means of performing an acknowledged 
duty, or of avoiding — evidently 
finful; in theſe circumſtances the doing or 
forbearing of this action is no longer a matter 
of indifference. Speaking is in itſelf equally 
indifferent with ſilence, but neither ſpeaking 
nor ſilence is indifferent in the public Con- 
gregation; the firſt being neceſſary to the 
Miniſter that he may diſcharge his duty, 
and the latter to the Hearers that they may 
acquaint themſelves with theirs. 


- Section XVII. Another queſtion til 


behind, and perhaps of greater importance 
than the former; is this, Whether thoſe 


actions, which practiſed upon the bejt prin- 
eiples, would be virtuous, as acts of Libe- 


rality, Juſtice, Temperance, Chaſtity, = 
| the 


Te TTV 
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the like, in a bad man who acts only from 
a natural generoſity of temper, or with a 
view to his own temporal intereſt or fame, 
| or to the good of civil ſociety, are to be 
eſteemed good, evil, or indifferent? On the 
one hand theſe actions labour under an eſ- 
ſential defect, for want of that which ſhould 
| be the governing principle in all our virtu- 
ous actions, the reverence of our ſupreme 
| Lawgiver ; ſo that they cannot be account- 
ed rel.,grous actions, nor even morally good, 
except in one of the caſes mentioned, viz. 
when they proceed from a view to the 
good of civil ſociety; for this is a moral- 
good principle of action, as appears from 
is being the principle on which God him- 
ſelf, the moſt benevolent of Beings, con- 
ſtantly acts. And this caſe excepted, I 
cannot pronounce the actions proceeding 
from the other principles to be merely Splen- 
aida Peccata, Splendid Sins. * * Pagan Vir- 
« tues, faith Dt. Waterland, are mean and 
* bw things in compariſon with Evangeli- 
* cal Virtues, or Chriſtian Graces; and 
have indeed, according to the ttue and 
* expreſs doctrine of our excellent Church, 
* Article xiii, the nature of Sin; as being 
defective in principle, and in direction, 
* and wanting the grace of God.” But I can 
by no means agree with this learned Doctor 
in reckoning them ſuch. For though a re- 
417 F | gardleſineſs 
The Nature and Efficacy of the Chriſtian Sacram. p- 6 
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this reſpect is found, there is an additig 
motive to the performance of theſe action 
The real principle is a natural goodneſs «f 


whence, by the way, it appears, that the 


evil end, or principle; which either in 


putable, either to our praiſe, as forbeatin, 
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gardleſsneſs of the Sovereign of the world 
cannot but be ſinful, yet theſe actions of: 
Pagan, ,or any other man, ſo diſregarding 
his-Maker, are-not therefore evil, for thi 
evident reaſon, that this want of reſpe& to 
a divine Being, and to the divine Law, i 
not the principle, or cauſe of the actions be. 
fore mentioned; but on the contrary, where 


diſpoſition, or a prudent conſideration of the 
preſent expediency of things; both which 
as they are themſelves innocent; cannot in- 
fuſe a malignity into the actions proceeding 
from them. It therefore remains, that ſuch 
actions as theſe be numbered among action 
phyfically good, but morally indifferent. Fron 


form of an action is evil, not from a mere 


defect of a good end, but the preſence of ſons 


whole, or in part, is the cauſe of the 
— 5 6 8 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, whit 
ſhould have been remarked before, that tit 
term action in Morality is not alway 
underſtood after the vulgar manner, fe 
ſomething done; but is to be extended eier 
to omiſſions themſelves, which paſs unde 
the common name of actions, becauſe im- 


al 
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an action forbidden, becauſe forbidden; or 
to our blame, as the omiſſion of an action 
commanded, though &#nown to be com- 


manded. 


1 


Books proper to be read on the ſubject of 


this Chapter are, 


 Ciceronis Paradoxa. = 

Curcellæi Ethic. Cap. III. | 

Puffendorf. De Jure Naturæ & an, 
Lib. I. Cap. vii. viii. ix. 

—De Offic. Lib. I. Cap. it 

Mhitbii Ethic. Lib, I. Cap. ii. iii. 

Clagett's Sermons, Vol. III. Serm. vi. vili. 

Clarke's Sermons, Vol. III. Serm. v. 

Taylors Ductor Dubitant. about indif- 
ferent Actions. | 

Wollafton's Religion of Nature, Sect. I. 

Provincial LEY Letter Seventh, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Paſſions in general, their 


Mature, Objects, Innocence, Uſ:- 


 fulneſs, and Scat; and the Regu- 


lation of them. 
SECTION I. TH E other objects of Vi- 
. | tue are the Paſſions; in 
diſcourſing of which Dr. More will be my 
principal guide, as Des Cartes was his. Not 
but I ſhall take the liberty to leave him, s 
often as I apprehend him to miſtake the way, 
or to go too far about. The Paſſions ae 
divided into r ſorts; the proper Paſſions 
Which by common uſe. have had that name 
appropriated to them, and the mprefer; 
for in ſome ſenſe all the impreſſions mad 
upon the ſoul by the mediation of the body, 
which if not heedfully obſerved, might be 
prejudicial to the mind in its judgment df 
things, are ſo many Paſſions. I begin wit 
the proper Paſſions ; and here the Netur., 
the Objects, the Innocence, the Uſefulneſs, tht 
Seat, and the Regulation of the Paſſions, wil 
comprize all that is neceſſary to be ſaid co 
oerning them in general, : 
| : | f 8ECT- 
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SECTION I. * Paſſion is an affection of 
the ſoul, attended with a peculiar and ex- 
traordinary emotion of the animal ſpirits. 


From which definition you may learn, that | 


Paſſion is a kind of medium between a ſimple 
affection of the mind, and the appetites and 
ſenſations of the body. Paſſion is an affec- 


tion of the mind, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from the appetites of the body, ſuch as un- 


ger and 7hir/t, and from bodily ſenſations; 
both which are indeed perceptions of the 
mind, but however have a more immediate 
relation to the body, and ſeemingly their 
abode in it. Paſſion is attended with a pe- 
culiar and extraordinary emotion of the ani- 
mal ſpirits; which differences it from pure 
affection, (for there may be love or hatred 
that is not a Paſſion,) and from the ſeveral 

5 T 3 ſorts 


Hao exw πννννοο xLuNis K jỹjẽj / Ne AGYIO ME TE 


va xpiotws Emi|eAsuem. Andron, Rhod, Tlzp Tia O. 
“ Paſſion is a motion of the ſoul, that takes not its riſe from 
« Reaſon, and that waits not for its determination.“ When 
Cicero, agreeing with the Stoics, declares againſt the Paſſions 
under the name of Perturbations, he thus defines Perturbati- 
ons; Adversa ratione, contra naturam animi commotio, & ap- 
petitus qui procul abfit a nature conſtantia. A commotion 
« oppoſite to Reaſon, and to the nature of the mind, and an 
« appetite very inconſiſtent with the ſteday regularity of the 
rational nature.” But there was never a man who de- 
fended the Paſſions thus explained. The Kyvngs 95» 
or motion not excited by Reaſon of the Peripatetics, fine Rati- 
ene, is very different from the Stoics adverſus Rationem, in 
oppoſition to Reaſon, contrary to Nature, and to its ſteddy re- 
gularity. A thing may be aavya;, ar not excited by Reaſon, 
yet very conſiſtent with it, | | 
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ſorts of ſenſation; in all which, though 
there be ſome motion of the blood and ſpi- 
rits, yet that motion is natural and regular; 
whereas in the agitation occaſioned by the 
Paſſions, the ſpirits are moved after a more 
vehement and tumultuous manner, The 
foundation of the Paſſions is in the body, 
its natural complexion, or ſome accidental 
diſorder ariſiug from exceſs in eating and 
drinking, from the weather, from diſeaſes, 
and the like. The indications or ſymptoms 
of the Paſſions are likewiſe in the body : for 
whether a man conſents to it or no, they 
many times betray themſelves by diſtorted 
poſtures, odd motions, or ſudden and vari 
ous alterations in the countenance ; ſo that 
the look, the poſture, the voice, conforms 
itſelf to the ſtate of mind into which a man 
happens to be thrown. OP 


Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad omnen 

Fortunarum babitum; juvat, aut impellit ad 
iram, | 

Aut ad bumum mærore gravi deducit, & angit; 

Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingud. 

Horat. De Arte Poetica, verſ. 108. 


For Nature forms and ſoftens us within, 
And writes our Fortune's changes in our Face. 
Pleaſure inchants, impetuous Rage tranſports, 
And Griefdejects, and wrings the tortur d ſou], 
And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech. 
3 Roſeommun: 
ien 


on Sen 
b Cicero had made, and well expreſſes the 


fame obſervation. Licet ora ipſa cernere 


jratorum, aut eorum, qui aut libidine aliqua, 
aut metu commoti ſunt, aut voluptate nimia 
geftiunt ; quorum omnium vultus, voces, mo- 
tus, flatuſque mutantur. « You may fee 
« the revailing Paſſion in the countenances 
of the angry, or of thoſe who are diſ- 
« turbed by eager defires, or by fears of any 
« kind, or who exult in exceſs of pleaſure ; 
« their look, their voice, their motions and 

e poſture are all changed by it.” This is 
wiſely ordered by the Author of nature, 
both to communicate the Paſſions, when it 
is neceſſary, or to raiſe correſpondent ones, 
and to put others on their guard, when 
they are threatened with any GE from 
them. 


SECTION III. According to the Cartefe- 


ans the body is likewiſe the leading cauſe in all 
the Paſſions; the firſt alarm to which is 


given by an univerſal hurry in the animal 


ſpirits. But this is certainly a miſtake ; ſince 


a mere thought or imagination may and 
often does give birth to the moſt violent 
Paſſions, Nay, I am inclined to think, a 


ſenſation in the ſoul generally precedes * 


change in the ſpirits; external objects not 
being able to raiſe a ferment in the fpirits, 
a | they have firſt ſtruck the mind with an 
| : 7 idea 


15 Offic. Lib. I. Sect. ix. De Oratore, Lib. III. Sed. lvii, 
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idea of ſomething noble, frightful, amiabl, 
hurtful, or the like. From this account of 
the nature of the Paſſions it may be infer. 
red, that Angels and all ſeparate Spirits are 
not ſubje to them; becauſe the body muſt 
concur as well as the ſoul : nor perhaps brute 
creatures ; becauſe the ſoul muſt contribute 
to them as well as the body. The Sthic: 
gave the name of Tladyj to all extraordinary 
emotions of the ſoul, as accounting them 
Diſeaſes; the word according to Cicero hay- 
ing that ſignification: which therefore be 
chuſes rather to call Perturbations, than 
Hahn, Paſſions or Diſeaſes. The name of Paſ- 
ions belongs to thoſe mixed perceptions, be- 
cauſe the mind in certain circumſtances, and 
within certain degrees, has no dominion 
over itſelf or the body; is in a manner fa 
five, can neither help the agitations of the 
blood and ſpirits, not help being itſelf affec- 
ted by them. Omnes enim motus, qui non 
voluntate noſtra fiunt invit}i & inevitabils 
unt; ut borror frigiaa aſper fis, ad queſdam 
ictus aſpernatio, ad pejores nuntios ſubrigun- 
tur pili, & rubor ad improba verb ſuffund- 
tur, ſequiturque vertigo prarupta cernentei, 
All thoſe emotions, which depend not up- 
*« on our Will, are not to be reſtrained ot 
** avoided by us; ſuch as ſhuddering upon 
% having cold water ſuddenly thrown upon 
* us, and diſlike upon being touched in 4 

| h | cc pare 

[ 5 Tuſc. Queſt, Lib. III. Sect. iv. - 
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« particular manner; on receiving very 
« bad news the hair ſtands on end, the 
« countenance is fluſhed upon hearing i im- 
« modeſt words, and the head grows giddy 
with looking down a precipice.” It is 
Seneca, a Stoic, who talks thus; which, to 
omit other quotations that will be inſerted 
in their proper places, may convince us, 
that the Stoics when they recommend the 
deſtruction of the Paſſions, did not mean 
the natural impreſſions of objects, from 
which they were ſenſible it would be a vain 
endeavour of any man intirely to free him- 
ſelf. And therefore the ſame Author ſays, 
Nihil ex bis que animum fortuito impellunt, 
affetus vocari debet, Ita, ut ita dicam, pa- 
titur magis animus quam facit. None of 
* theſe ſudden impreſſions ought to be call- 
* ed affections of ours: becauſe in them the 
« mind is paſſive not active. This latter 
part of the ſentence 1s very true, bat oddly 

brought as a reaſon of the former, when it 
is a reaſon of the direct contrary ; for. be- 
cauſe the ſoul is paſſive in receiving theſe 
impreſſions, they ought therefore to be call- 
ed fectus, affections; the word neceſſari 

denoting Paſſion, and being uſed by the beſt 


Latin Authors to expreſs the Greek, word 
Tlabog. 


SE C- 


4 De bn. Lib, II, Cap, ii. 
6 Ibid, Cap, III. 
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SxcœrION IV. The objects of the Paſſions 
are moſtly things ſenſible; for theſe havin 
a nearer alliance to the body, as parts of the 
ſame whole, that is, of the corporeal uni- 
verſe, are more fit to operate upon it, and 
to produce in it conſenting motions and af. 
fetions. This accounts for the obſerva- 
tion of an ingenious * Author (of which he 
himſelf aſſigns not the reaſon) that the 
« nobleſt defire in our nature, that of uni. 
« verſal happineſs, is generally calm, and 
* wholly free from any confuſed uneaſy 
« ſenſation.” The reaſon is, that the 9- 
ject of this deſire 1s ſo far from being ſenfi- 
ble, as not eaſily to ſtrike the imagination; 
which is the reaſon of its not cauſing any 
corporeal emotion ; as that is the reaſon of 
its being without any ſenſible pain, and 
what the Author calls a confuſed ſenſation, 
But though things ſenſible muſt be owned to 
be the chief objects of the Paſſions, yet they 
are not the only. The object may be ſpiri- 
tual and inviſible though the Paſſion be /en- 
ble. The love of God, the hope of Hea- 
'ven, the dread of Eternity, and the joy of 
Aſſurance, may become proper Paſſions, and 
have the ſame general nature with our com- 
mon love, hope, fear, and joy, while the 
objects are exceeding different. But then it 
is remarkable, that theſe Paſſions are — 
eaſily 


f Hutcheſon of the Paſſions, Sect. U. 5 
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eaſily raiſed, are leſs violent, and muſt bore 
row the affiſtance of the imagination. The 
Paſſions which terminate on ſenſible _ 
often ſurprize a man, and take forcible 
ſeſſion of him; they need not be invited or 
cheriſhed, they intrude into the mind, and 
grow upon us without our approbation. 
On the contrary,” the more refined Paſſions 
are kindled by collecting the thoughts, and 
centering them for a long while together on 
the object; they increaſe by flow degrees, 
and muſt be carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. Our other Paſſions are too often 
impetuous and ungovernable ; theſe are 
nerally remiſs and languid: the others noel] | 
to be cooled; theſe to be inflamed. Final. 
Spiritual objects draw forth the Paſſions, 
but it muſt be by the help of the imagina- 
tion, a faculty next bordering upon ſenſe. 
The mind is forced to have recourſe to ſen- 
ible repreſentations, in order to tranſmit the 
efficacy of ſpiritual things to the body ; to 
ingage the fancy firſt, and by that the Paſ- 
ſions. And this muſt be the reaſon, that | 
ſpiritual and heavenly things are in Sc 

ture ſo frequently illuſtrated by Gmilitudes, 


taken from the comman objects and OCCUr= 
rences of liſe, 


SzcTION V. The Paſſions are in their na- 
fure zndrfferent, b Tlaby prev um row, ul c. Ape lan, 


b 4rifiatel, Ethic. ad Nicom, Lib, II, Cap. v. 
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$38 - Of the Paſſions, PART II. 
ouf aiKaxia, The Paſſions are neither 
«« good nor evil, but according to the 
or 1 uſe that is made of them ; and th 
grees to which they are permitted 
Of the innocence of the Paſſions, d 
there is no eſſential vitioſity cleavi 
them, we cannot deſire a better proof an 
that they are aſcribed to God himſelf ; Who 
in the ſacred Writings is repreſented as an- 
gry, grieved, repenting, jealous, paſſionately 
defirous of his people's happineſs, and the 
like. It muſt be granted, that theſe expreſ- 
fions are to be underſtood in a qualified 
ſenſe, by way of reſemblance or accommo- 


dation; nat rigorouſly, But what then? If 


the Scripture in condeſcenſion to the weak- 
neſs of our apprehenſions, and the frame of 
our beings, deſcribes the bleſſed God by our 
imperfeclions; yet ſtill they are our innocent 
not our fnful ones. Should this not be 
thought ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point, the 
hiſtory of our Saviour puts it beyond all 
controverſy ; whom we find to have becn a 
man of like Paſſions to ourſelves, though 
better attempered and regulated. From hence 
it muſt follow, that Paſſion is an original 
appendix of human nature ; not a pot of 
its corruption. 


SecTion VI. The uſefulneſs of . Paſ- 
ſions is in general owing to the union of the 


ſoul and dody; 5 from hence they have their 
original, 


eir 
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original, and were given us for a kind of 
ſpring or elaſticity to correct the natural ſug- 
giſaneſs of the corporeal part. The Mathe- 
maticians Vis Inertia (we owe this term to 
Kepler) by which every body oppoſes its re- 
moval out of the ſtate it is in, may be appli- 
ed here. The body is an unactive princi- 
ple; and by the laws of union would com- 
municate an indolence and heavineſs to the 
mind, did not the Paſſions help to agitate 
the dull maſs of lumpiſh matter, and there- 
by to invigorate the thoughts and affections 
of the ſoul. “ Man never exerts himſelf, 
* but when he is rouſed by his deſires; 
te while they lie dormant, and there is no- 
« thing to raiſe them, his excellence and 


* abilities will be for ever undiſcoyered; 


« and the lumpiſh machine, without the 
« influence of his Paſſions, may be juſtly 


compared to a huge windmill without a 


t breath of air. This obſervation has ſome 
foundation in truth, though like moſt of the 
obſervations of the ſame Author it is ſtretched 


to an extravagance. Motus animorum du- 


plices ſunt; alteri, cogitationis; alteri, appe- 
titus. Cogitatio in vero exquirendo maxime ver- 
ſatur; appetitus impellit ad agendum. There 
are two powers in the ſoul, Reaſon and 
* Defire; Reaſon is chiefly imployed in 
« findingout Truth; Deſire impels to action.“ 
1 | I dic 

b Mandewille's Fable of the Bees, Vol. I. pag. 200. 

1 Cicero, De Offic, Lib. I. Sect. xxxvi. _. 
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286 Of the Paſionl. Pax II, 
I diſtinguiſhed before between pure gſfection, 
and Paſſion; pute affection does not ſeem to 
have any wneaſmeſs connected with it; but 
the Paſſions, art leaſt in the abſence of their 
objects, do. This uneaſineſs ſupplies the in. 


perfection of our Reaſon, and excites us to 


action, where that alone would fail co do it. 


src ion VII. The Paſſions gave birth to 
Poetry, As it is natural upon certain oc- 


«© caſions to run or to dance, to ſing or to 


* cry; though theſe kinds of voices and 
© motions are not the moſt ſimple, or the 
* moſt eaſy; ſo great Paſſions malte men 
« ſpeak in a manner which appears*forcel 
4 to thoſe who are in cold blood, abounding 
<< with more exaggerations, compariſons, 
% bold figures, and extraordinary words, 
* than common language. Moreover, the 


4 fame-principle which makes men ſing is 


* the cauſe of their meaſuring their words, 
<* that they may ſing them more commo- 
« diouſly, obſerving a certain quantity and 
„ number of ſyllables, the peculiar ſound 
* and harmony; and in fine, a cadence 
1 which ought to return from time to time. 
*© We ought not therefore to wonder, that 


 « we find among all nations, and of all 


« times, ſome kinds of verſe, as well as 


_ <- ſinging and dancing, -eſpecially among 


« the 


r Abb Fleury's Diſcourſe on Poetry in general, inſerted 
in Calmet's Diſſertations, Vol. I. 5 . 


1 
} 
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« the Orientals, who being naturally. more 


« witty and paſſionate, have been ſome of 


« the firſt 215 cultivated this natural incl- 
« nation, and reduced it into an art,” To 


this obſervation of the Abbe Fleury I would 
add ſorne paſſages of Father Calmet, in his 
tract on the Poetry of the Hebreus. There 
« are tee ſorts of Poetry; the one natural, 

« the other artificial, Natural Poetry is as 
te antient as men, Reaſon and cool blood 
e ſpeak in a manner /imple and direct; but 
« Paſſion expreſſes itſelf with force and vi- 


« vacity, A vehement and figurative ex- 


« preſſion, and an elevation of ſentiments 
“ ſuited to the greatneſs and quality of the 
« ſubject, conſtitute what I call natural 
t Poetry; and this gave birth to what 1 
* call regular and artificial Poetry. This 
* latter kind paints the ſentiments and Paſ- 


„ fions in a ſtrong and pathetic manner; 
Which is common to it with natural 


« Poeſy: but then it repreſents them in 
« choſen and ſtudied phraſes, ranged in a 


« certain meaſure, and with a proper ca- 


s dence, This is what e nen 
© the other,” 


Srorior VIII. From hence we may ob- 
ſerve, that all the politer arts which mini- 
ſter to pleaſure, ſuch as Poetry, Painting, 
Mufic, and the like, have their original 


from the Paſſions. And what is ſaid here 
| in 
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general of the influence of the Paſſions 


on Poetry, is more particularly true of 47. 
miration. * Dr. Fackſon hath ſome obſerva- 


tions on this head very well worth tran- 


ſcribing. Were arts to begin a- new, Po- 
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etry, which was the firſt and moſt com- 
mon amongſt the Antients, in all proba- 
bility would ſpring the laſt, and grow the 
ſloweſt amongſt us. For which he aſl. 
ſigns this reaſon. Fe is a Poet by nature 
(faith an excellent Poet and divine Philo- 


ſopher) who is apt to be raviſhed with the 


true and native beauty of ſuch objects as are 
repreſented to his ſenſes, and can expreſs bis 
conceptions by ſuch pleaſant reſemblances, as 
often as be ſhall have occaſion to utter bis 
mind in writing or ſet ſpeech. This incli- 
nation or diſpoſition is the ground or ſoil 
whereon Poetry doth naturally grow, 
whether in antient or modern breaſts; 
but the antients had this advantage. The 
faſhion of the world in their times was 
more apt to raviſh their thoughts with 
admiration ; wonderful events were then 
frequent, nor did their frequency abate, 
but rather increaſe wonderment, becauſe 
their variety was great, and the appre- 
henſion of inviſible or ſupernatural pow- 
ers in them uſual. So that admiration was 
then inforced upon men, and the breaſts 
of ſuch as diligently obſerved theſe events, 
| 1; f.. WC TOE 
1 On the Creed, Book I. Chap. xiv, 


\ 
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« or were any way diſpoſed by nature for 

« the faculty, were inſpired with lively and 

« ſublimate affections, apt to vent them- 
& ſelves in ſuch poetical phraſe and reſem- 
« blances, as we cannot reach unto, unleſs 
« we raiſe our invention by art and imita- 
« tion, and ſtir up Admiration by medita- 
« tion and ſtudy. And becauſe neither our 
« ſenſes are moved with any extraordinary 
« effects of God's power, nor our minds 
« bent to obſerve the ways of his wiſdom, 
« ſo as we might be ſtricken with true Ad- 
« miration of them, we have fewer good 
« facred Poems than of any other kind.” 


| SECTION IX. IT ſhall be eafily excuſed, 
if I cloſe this account of the influence of the 
Paſſions on Poetry, with ſome obſervations 
relating to the ſubject borrowed from the 
karned and ingenious Author of the Inquir 
ino the Life and Writings of Homer *. Sect. 
III. The Geographer Strabo, a wiſe man, 
« and well acquainted with antiquity, tells 
« us, That Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Heca- 
tus firſt took the numbers and the mea- 
« ſure from ſpeech, and reduced that to 
« Proſe, which had always been Poetry be- 
fore. And the admired judge of the ſub- 
lime, in the fragment of a treatiſe we have 
* unhappily loſt, has this remarkable ſen- 
"u " tence. Meaſure, faith he, belongs pro- 


Dr. Thomas Blackawell. 
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290 Of the Paſſions. PAR Il. 
« petly to Poetry, as it perſonates the vari- 
« ous Paſſions and their language, uſes fiction 
and fables, which naturally produce num. 
ce bers and harmony, It was for this reaſon 
*© that the Antients in their ordinary diſcourſe 
te delivered themſelves rather in Verſe than 
* Proſe He thought the life of the Anti. 


| cc ents was more expoſed to accidents and 


oy 


* dangers, than when cities were builded, 
<* and men were protected by Society and a 
* Pablick; and of conſequence their diſ. 
*© courſe was more paſſionate and metaphori- 
*< cal—I do not in the leaſt queſtion, but 


© that the firſt things which were commit- 


* ted to writing in Greece, as Oracles, Laws, 


Spells, Prophecies, were in Verſe—The 


« primitive parts of the Languages reputed 
© or;ginal are many of them rough, unde- 
ce clined, imperſonal, monoſyllables ; ex- 
<«« preſſive commonly of the b:ghe/t Paſſions, 
* and moſt ffriking objects, that preſent 
*© themfelves in ſolitary ſavage life.” The 
Author introduces this account of Language 
with the deſcription, which the antient Ha- 
then Writers give of the beginnings of the 
human race; which he ſeems to approve, ot 
ſays nothing in diſlike of. So that the * oti- 
te gin of Language ſeems to have been cer- 
* tain rude accidental ſounds, which that 
« naked company of ſcrambling mortal 
* emitted by chance. Upon this ſuppoſiuon 
* it will follow, that at firſt they _ 

e | . «6 thele 
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ie theſe ſounds in a much higher note; than 
« we do in our words now; occaſioned; 
% perhaps, by their falling on them under 
ie ſome Paſſion, Fear, Wonder, or Pain; 
« and then uſing the fame ſound, either 
« when the object or accident recurred, or 
c when they wanted to deſcribe it by what 
« they felt from its preſence—Hence came 
the antient opinion, that Poetry was be- 
te fore Proſe,” Though I cannot intirely 
- approve this account of the original of Lan- 
guage, becauſe not agreeing with the ac- 
count which Moſes gives of the ir Lan- 
guage, which the parents of mankind ſeem 
to have been taught immediately by God ; 
yet it is a probable account of the riſe of the 
various Languages formed by the rude Co- 
lonies diſperſed over the earth after the con- 
fuſion at Babel. To return; 


SECTION X. The Paſſions have a Zhree- 
fold uſe, with reſpe& to Knowledge, to Vir- 
fue, and to Happineſs, As to Knowledge and 
Truth itſelf they have their uſe, in as much 
3 there is ground to queſtion, whether in 
the preſent ſtate of human nature, if there 
were no Paſſions, mankind would not by 
degrees fink into the moſt profound igno- 
trance. A perſon ſeldom makes a conſider- 
able progreſs in any art or ſcience, for 
which he has not a ſort of paſſionate pre- 
poſſeſſion. And were it not that men ap- 
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292 Of the Paſſions, ParTII, 
ply themſclves to different ſtudies, one to 
cultivate this part of learning, another that, 
how ſmall would the common ſtock of 
knowledge be. The learned as well as the 
trading world ſubſiſt by mutual labours, 
helps, and improvements; and are addicted 
to difterent purſuits by the various Paſſions 
which God hath placed in them, as the 
ſprings of their ſeveral motions, ® Philoſo- 
pbiæ denique ipſius Principes numquam in ſuis 
ſtudiis tantos progreſſus fine flagranti cupidi- 
tate facere potuiſſent. Ultimas terras luſtraſ- 
ſe Pythagoram, Democritum, . Platonem 
accepimus. Ubi enim quiaquid ęſſet, quod diſci 
poſſet, eo veniendum judicaverunt. Num pu- 
tamus hac fiert fine ſummo cupiditatis ardore 
potuiſſe? The prime maſters of Philoſo- 
« phy would never have been able to make 
« ſo great a progreſs in their ſtudies, if they 
c had not been puſhed on by an ardent de- 
“ fire of knowledge. Hiſtory informs us, 
e that Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato 
« viſited the moſt remote countries, think- 
ing themſelves obliged to go where-ever 
© any knowledge might be gained. And 
© can we think this could be done, if their 
5s paſſion for knowledge had not been very 
e great? Cicero indeed, who takes the 
part of the Stoics, pretends that it was from 
Reaſon alone theſe great men ated, without 

any 


m Cicero. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. IV. Sect. xix. 
a Ibid. Sect. xxv. 
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any thing of paſſionate deſire. Quid? Vos 


ſiudia, libidinem vocatis? Quæ vel optimarum 


rerum, ut ea ſunt, que profertis, ſedata ta- 
men & tranquilla eſſe debent. What! 
« Would you call the defire of truth a hot 
« Paſſion, libido? When the deſires of the 


ee beſt things, ſuch as thoſe which you in- 


ce ſtance, ought to be ſedate and calm.” 
If by libido Cicero means ſuch a deſire as 


puts a man out of the command of himſelf, 


vebementior appetitus, qui procul abſit a na- 
ture conſtantia, Set. xxi. it is certain the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy does not preſuppoſe 
any ſuch perturbation as Philoſophy con- 
demns. Nor did the Peripatetics by their 
ardor animi, ardor of mind, underſtand any 
ſuch irregular motion, but a mixed inclina- 
tion; in which ſound Reaſon concurred with 
bodily temper to carry a man towards a par- 

ticular object, | 


SECTION XI. If we conſider the Paſſions 
in relation to Virtue, it will appear they are 
of admirable uſe, for the acguiſition, for the 
trial and exerciſe, and for the evidencing of 
it. The conviction of the mind, and recti- 
tude of the judgment are not enough; there 
may be theſe where not one ſtep is made 
towards the attainment of Virtue, This 
was the firſt foundation of Eloquence, which 
in its original intention is nothing elſe but 
the art of ingaging the Paſſions on the ſide 
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294 Of the Paſfions; Pay II. 
of Reaſon and Virtue. And therefore an 
Orator deſerves not that name, who addreſ- 
ſes himſelf only to the Underſtanding, and 
who is a maſter of ſtyle and argument, but 
not of the Paſſions. Such a one does but 
half his work, while he poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the Reafon of his hearers, without captiva- 
ting their hearts. A people inured to war 
grow bold and hardy; which is the view 
upon which ſome politic princes act in lend- 
ing out their troops to foreign nations and 
ſtates, when they have no quarrel of their 


own upon their hands. So Virtue often ex- 


erciſed in combating the Paſſions, gains 
ſtrength and vigour, and improves into a ha- 
bit and complexion of ſoul. From the con- 
flict between Paſſion and Reaſon, when 
victory declares for the latter, it is obvious 
to conclude, that there is an empire in the 
ſoul of man, and that it is the indefeaſible 
right of the intellectual part to govern and 
direct the inferior powers. 


SECTION XII. This conflict the“ © EN 
ans explain after the following manner. 
The ſoul, though united to the whole body, 
they i imagine to be in an eſpecial manner 


_ preſent in the brain. And becauſe all the 


parts of this are double, the Glandula Pine- 
alis excepted, (which Anatomiſts call Cona- 
rion) and the ſoul is but. one, no better ſeat 

could 
Cartes. De Paſſionibus, 
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could have been choſen for its reſidence than 


this gland; which lies in that part of the brain, 
where there is the greateſt concourſe of ani- 
mal ſpirits. As often as any Paſſion is raiſed, 
the ſpirits are in a commotion, and ſmartly 


ſtrike upon this gland; whereupon the ſoul 


exerts its authority to quell the rnutiny, and 
moves the gland according to the advice of 
its own Reaſon, not by the impulſe of the 
Paſſions. I mention this notion for the fan- 
cifulneſs of it, rather than any probability 
attending it; for indeed it is intirely incon- 
fitent with fact, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing anatomical account given of the brain 
by ? Monfieur Le Clerc. Ventriculi, ſcilicet 
Cerebri, qui quaſi receptacula ſpirituum ani- 
nalium habebantur, plerumque inveniuntur 
pituitd pleni; ut Cloacarum potius ſint loco, 


que ſuper luum bumorum partem excipiant, 


& per Infundibulum ejiciant. Conarion nibil 
ft preter Cerebri quamaam excreſcentiam, 
que pituitd, non ſpiritibus animalibus, unde- 
quaque adluitur. 


SECTION XIII. The beſt and moſt de- 
monſtrative evidence a man can have of his 
being virtuous is drawn from the Paſſions. 
A man may be deceived with reſpect to his 
Senſes, but not as to his Paſſions. In a 

V4: dream 


o Phyſica, Lib. IV. Cap. vii. Sect. 11. See alſo Le 


Memoire de Mr. De le Peyronie in the Hiſtory of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, for 1741. 
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man without his Paſſions in a lower degree, 


2906 Of the Paſſions, PAR II 
dream he may fancy himſelf to ſee what he 
does not ; but can never think himſelf to be 
angry, or ſorrowful, or glad, when he is 


not ſo. From whence flows the ſatisfaction 


that Virtue brings with it, to be preferred 
before the pleaſures of ſpeculation, as well as 
the delights of /n and ſenſe. Pleaſures of 
ſpeculation may be built on a miſtake; but 
Virtue, conſiſting in the conqueſt and due 
government of the Paſſions which we feel 
within us, can never be a deception. And 
it is the ſame as to the progreſs which a per- 
ſon makes in Virtue, and the priceat which 


he values it. This is beſt known by the 


greater or leſs degree of the Paſſions, the 


moderation of them towards earthly objects, 


and the intenſeneſs of them towards ſuch as 
are ſpiritual and divine. The love of Virtue 
is not wrought up to the degree it ſhould be, 
if it is not followed with a paſſionate warmth, 
which ſhall impart its influence to the me- 


chaniſm of the body, and create a generous 


indignation againſt Vice, as a thing unwor- 
thy the dignity of a human ſou], and unſuit- 
able to its expectations. Not but great al- 
lowances muſt be made for difference of 
temper and conſtitution. That degree of 


Paſſion which mixes with the Virtue of a 


man, whoſe diſpoſition is /ively and ſanguine, 
cannot be expected from one of a cold and 
fegmatic complexion. Yet, as there is no 


the 
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the obſervation how they work upon dif- 
ferent objects will afford him a great deal 
of light into his own character. For it is 
groſs hypocriſy to pretend a love to Virtue, 
and yet from an affected tranquility to con- 
tinue unmoved, when the public rights of 
mankind, and the eternal laws of Reaſon 
are violated ; though at the ſame time we 
can warmly reſent : the moſt. ain injoges 

offered to Surg = 10. 
Sund XIV. As for Raphi, 1 hs 
Paſſions by being ſubſervient to Virtue are 
of courſe ſubſervient to Happineſs. The no- 
bleſt ſatisfactions of life ariſe from a warm 
love to God and man; from'the clear: and 
fall teſtimony of a good conſcience attend- 
ing a Virtue thoroughly tried and greatly 
advanced; and railing high our hopes from 
| God and for eternity; and from the eaſy 
and abundant practice of what is good and 
excellent; to which our Paſſions well direct- 
ed carry us. And as to our other injoy- 
ments, it is to be aſcribed to the Paſſions 
that life has any briſzneſs in it. Theſe 
ſtrike a vivacity through all our operations 
and injoyments, of which they are deſtitute 
without them. Without theſe a man is 
ſcarcely awake; exiſtence is inſipid; the 
ſcene of the world affects him no more than 
the fleeting images of a dream. This is the 
caſe of a drowſy indolent ſoul. While the 
man 
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man who has lively Paſſions; under the gi. 


rection of ſtrong and ſedate Reaſon, has the 


trueſt injoyment of himſelf and all thingy 
around him. As the winds purge the ait 


and preſerve it wholeſome, ſo do the Paſ. 


ſions put the blood in motion, and by this 


means promote the health and vigour of the 


body; upon the vigour of whoſe organs in 


a great meaſure depends the vigour of the 
mind; as from both together ariſe all the 

leaſureableneſs and entertainment of lite. 
if it be objected, that the Paſſions often 
cloud and pervert the judgment, plunge 
men in Senſuality and Vice, -puth them on 
to commit a thouſand extravagances, and 
are accountable for more than half the tra- 
gedies, and complaints of human life, I 
own theſe to be effects of the Paſſions, but 
deny that they are the neceſſary effects. 
The beſt things may be abuſed; and when 
they are ſo, prove more hurtful than others, 
They who think this the crime of the Paſ- 
ſions, ſhould: therefore abſtain from meat 
and drink, becauſe they are by many. made 
the occaſions of exceſs; to prevent diſeaſes 
they ſhould try to clear the body of all its 
humours, and break a// the ſtrings of an 
inſtrument, as the beſt way to avoid diſcord 
in the notes. To which I might add, that 


though the Paſſions themſelves belong to 


uncorrupted nature, yet the over - balance of 
ſome one particular Paſſion or other which 
55 = we 
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we may obſerye in every eonſtitution, may 
be juſtly reckoned a conſequence of the 
Fall, and of the gradual degeneracy of man- 
kind ſince. F 


SxcœTION XV. The controverſy about the 
deat of the Paſſions may be ſoon ended; for 
2 Paſſion ſignifies a ſenſation of the ſoul, 
it muſt be lodged there, and not in any 
part of the body. As this ſenfation is join- 
ed with a tumult or agitation of the ſpirits, 
the Paſſion muſt go along with the ſpirits 
moved. Thoſe in Admiration (which ſeems 
to be a more ſpeculative Paſſion, as being 
imployed chiefly about the novelty or gran 
tur of objects) are in the Brain, the great 
inſtrument or condition rather of thought 
and contemplation. In other Paſſions, which, 
reſpecting the good or evil of objects, pro- 
cced from a principle of ſelf- preſervation, 
the ſpirits agitated are in the Heart, the 
fountain of life, and fitteſt reſidence of 
thoſe motions of the animal ſpirits; which 


N intended for the benefit and preſervation 
of life. | 10 


SECTION XVI. To know whether and 
how far the Paſſions are under the regulation 
of Reaſon, it will be of uſe to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween A:o0you or Oayacm, the firſt firoke or 
lurprize on the ſudden appearance of the ob- 
ect, and Tei, or Euyralalery, the opi- 
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the ſoul is voluntary and ative, may and 


** oblatas rerum ſpecies meveri, ſed permitte- 


allowed fact, that the firſt commotion of the 


Ion of which ſeems to be this. All ſenſati- 


nn, conſent, ot approbation of the mind ad. 
ded to the former. This diſtinction is made 
by 4 Antoninus, Seneca, and other Stoics, 
with this further remark, that the firſt is 
out of our power ; but the other in which 


ought” to be prevented. Aﬀectus eft, non 


re ſe illis; & bunc. Jortuitum motum Per ſequi 
la prima agitatio animi, quam ſpecies in. 
gurie incuſſt, non magis ira eſt, quam io 
imjuriæ ſpecies ; ſed ille ſequens impetus qu 
iſpeciem injurie non tantum accepit ſed appro- 
Havit, © Paſſion is not being moved with 
ste the firſt appearance of things, but giving 
1 up ourſelves to them; and following this 
c accidental impulſe. The firſt commo- 
« tion of mind which the appearance of an 
Fr injury excites, is no more the Paſſion of 
4 Anger, than the appearance itfelf is ; but 
« the. following impetus is the Paſſion, 
*. which not only entertains the apprehen- 
t ſion that we have been hurt, but owns it 
ce to be a right apprehenſion.” It is then an 


ſpirits cannot be prevented: the phy/ical rea- 


on de motion are HN dr means of the 
SO gs ; EB Nerves. 


. jb” e Lib. v. ect. xxvi. 


_ Epiſt. lvii. & Aul. Gell. Lib. XIX. Cap. I. see alſo 
Salmaſ. in Epictet. & Simplic. pag. 50. 
t Senece De Ira, Lib. II. Cap. iii. 
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Nerves. * The Nerves are of tus kinds; 
{ach as are derived to the ſpinal marrow from 
the Cerebrum, or fore part of the Brain; and 
thoſe that come from the Cerebellum, or hinder 
tart. Of theſe two ſorts the. former, only 
are under our command, and the inſtru- 
ments of all our voluntary motions; the lat- 
ter are not immediately ſubject to the direction 
of our Will; and it 1s on theſe the Paſſions: 
of the ſoul depend, as far as they communi- 
cate with the body. For as the motions of 
the Heart, the Stomach, the Bowels, and. 
the like, are performed by theſe Nerves ; ; fo 
in alen Paſſions it is certain that theſe ſe- 
veral parts are liable to be conſiderably affec- 
ted, This ſhews why the firſt impreſſions 
of the Paſſions are not immediately in our 
power; as it is likewiſe not in our choice 
(the eye being open, and the object preſent- 
ed, and all the other requiſites ſuppoſed) 
whether we will ſee or no. What we do 
to ſecure the mind againſt violent impreſſi- 
ons muſt be by way of prevention; or, after 
the firſt ſurprize, by firongly directing the 
mind another way. 


SECTION XVII. As for the opinion or 
judgment of things whether preſent or fu- 
ture, as being good or evil, this according to 
the © Stoics is a falſe judgment, and in our 

power. 
a s Religious Philoſopher, Vol. I. Contem p- ix. 


1 See Salmaſ. 
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power, It is a falſe judgment, becauſe, ac. 
_ cording to them, Virtue is the on good; and 
Vice the only evil. This is the ground upon 


which they condemn the Paſſions ; by which 


they do not mean thoſe ſudden commution; 


which prevent all thought ; but thoſe which 
flow from our opinion of things. Chry/ppus 
places the Paſſion in this opinion itſelf ; Zeng 
in the emotion of the mind conſequent to it; 
but the followers of one and the other agree 
in this, that it is the falſe opinion of things 
that makes the Paſſion blameable. Cicero 
argues at length againſt all Perturbations of 
mind, as the ſame with what the Stic, 
meant by their Paſſions; who, according to 
him, allowed of a reaſonable defire of what 
are uſually called good things, which they 


termed voluntas; and delight in them, which 


they called gaudium; but declare againſt the 
Perturbations which they called libido, and 
lætitia. They farther allowed of caution 
againſt evil, though not of what Cicero calls 
metus or dread; by which again they meant 
a Perturbation or diſturbance of mind. 80 
far they ſeem to differ in words only from the 


Peripatetics; but in condemning all Grief 
under preſent evils, ægritudo animi, they 


not only oppoſe all other Philoſopbers, but 
common ſenſe too. Cicero ſeems liable to the 
ſame charge alſo, when he finds fault with 
the Peripatetics for ſaying, that Anger was 


v 'Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. IV. Sect. xvi. xvii. &c. 
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uſefully given us by nature, and declares hit 
opinion that it ought to be intirely diſcharged, 


SgcTION XVIII. But with the leave of 
Cicero and of the Stoics, I muſt declare on the 
ſide of a Philoſophy more agreeable to the 
neceſſary feelings of human nature, and to 
common ſenſe. I cannot think the opinion 
with regard to things external ſo much in 
our power, but that though we allow Vir- 
tue to be a principal good, and Vice the evil 
noſt to be dreaded, we muſt judge other 


things to be good or evil beſides theſe, 


though not in an equal degree. . But then, 
whether we ſhall zndulge to the Paſſion we 


feel is certainly matter of our choice; as it 


is further certain, that without this indul- 
gence, the Paſſion would expire much ſoon- 
er; I mean the ſenſitive part of it, or the 
diſorder into which nature is thrown, For 
though this be at firſt involuntary, yet by 
being countenanced it gets ground, and 
owes its ſtrength and duration to us, Not 


that I imagine our authority to be ſo abſo- 


lute in this caſe, as Adam's was, It is not 


improbable that during the ſtate of inno- 


cence man had a greater command over the 
Paſſions, even in reſpect of the part which 


the body hath in them, than we can now 


pretend to have. As the fluids of his body 
were better tempered, than to ſubject him 


to the incurſion of violent Paſſions on the 


une x- 
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unexpected appearance of things; ſo we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe it was more in his power 
to ſtop the career of a Paſſion, by laying a 
reſtraint upon the impetuous current of the 

blood and ſpirits. To this purpoſe I think 
it very obſerveable, that the Evangelf 
{Fobn xi. 33.) deſcribing what paſſed at the 

grave of Lazarus, does not ſay concerning 
our Saviour, that he was troubled, as we 
have tranſlated it; but &apuev e, be 
troubled himſelf, The meaning whereof 
ſeems to be this ; that finding in himſelf the 
ſame tender emotions of humanity which 
others feel on like occaſions, though he 
could have reſiſted and over-ruled them, yet 
he rather choſe to give free way to them, to 

mew that he was truly a man, and framed 
with the ſame Paſſions as other men, though 
better able to controul them ; wherein it is 
likely he was reſembled by innocent man. 


SECTION XIX. The two general rules for 
the management of the Paſſions concern the 
direction, and the moderation of them; the 

firſt their object, the latter their degree, The 

ficſt is called Opho , or Paſſion rightly 
q determined. Grief is in general an innocent 

: Paſſion ; but Grzef at the excellent qualities, 
| or noble actions, or happy ſucceſs of ano- 
ther, which is then known by the name of 
Envy, oftends againſt this rule of chuſing 
a proper object of our Paſſions. Joy is a 
delight- 
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delightful Paſſion : but to regorce in iniquity, 
though it may be pleaſant, is highly crimi- 
nal. The latter is called Mergoma ge, or Paß 
fm duly moderated, proportioned to the vas 

lue of the object, and to its own intention 
and end. Effictendum autem eſt, ut appeti- 
tus Rationi obediant, eamque neque prœcurrant, 
nec propter pigritiam, aut ignaviam deſe- 
rant; fintque tranquilli, atque omni pertur- 
batione animi careant, Ex quo elucebit omnis 
conſtantia, omnisque moderatio. We ſhould 
reduce our appetites into ſubjection to 
« Reaſon, never ſuffering them to run be- 
« fore it, nor yet through ſloth or cowar- 
« dice to deſert it; preſerving them ſedate, 
© and the mind undiſturbed by them, This 
* will give us the ornament of a ſteddy and 
* compoſed temper.” So that according to 


Cicero, there may be both an exceſs and 


defect; in which ſentiment he forſakes the 
Stoics, who allow not of the Paſſions in any 
degree as far as they are voluntary. A&A 
* wiſe man will not yield to the impreſſi- 
« ons of Anger, Joy, Grief, or Pity, but 
* ſtrive againſt them all be can,” 
they make him wiſe beyond the intention 
of nature, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
given a man Paſſions with a deſign they 
ſhould be oppoſed in their whole kind, but 
only tempered and regulated. Nimis mag- 


* Cicero. De Officiis, Lib, I. Sect. xxix. 
? Senece Epiſtol. Vi. 
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na promittitis, nimis dura præcipitis. Nog 
humunciones ſumus; omnia nobis negare non 
poſſumus.. Dolebimus, ſed parum. Concupiſce- 
mus, ſed temperatè. Iraſcemur, ſed placabi- 

mur. You Stcics pretend to things too 
« great for human nature, and give pre- 
“ cepts too ſevere. We are weak men, 
« who cannot deny ourſelves every thing, 
« We will grieve, but not violently, We 
ce will defire, but with moderation. We 
* will be angry, but not implacably.“ This 
plea for the Paſſions Seneca mentions with 
diflike, and inſiſts on an abſolute diſpaſ- 
ſionateneſs; and * Cicero argues for the ſame 
thing; and this is the Stoical Apathy fo much 
talked of. The Epicureans and the Syoics 
were guilty of an extreme on either hand; 
one declaring a perpetual war againſt the 
Paſſions; the other ſuffering themſelves to 
be ſubdued by them : and perhaps both 
theſe extremes had their original from the 
ſame project, of putting an end to the con- 

| teſt between Paſſion and Reaſon. The Epi- 
cureans were for renouncing their Reaſon, 
and ſinking human nature to a level with 
the beaſts; the Stoics diſclaimed all volun- 
tary Paſſions, and aſpited to be Gods, 


SECTION XX. The particular Direction 
proper to be obſerved for well regulating 
the Paſſions are ſuch as theſe. 
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i. Let us endeavour to improve our 
minds in found knowledge, and particularly 
to furniſh it with right notions of thoſe 
things which are'the common incentives to 
the Paſſions. The Underſtanding was ap- 
pointed for a guide to the Affections, but 
before it can perform this part as it ought, 
it muſt be furniſhed with light in itſelf. 
According to the doftrine of the Stoics the 
Paſſions do either immediately conſiſt in 
opinion, or depend intitely upon it; fo that 
we ſhould have no Paſſions if we were not 
kd away by - falſe opinions. Though this 
be not a true repreſentation of the matter, 
ſince opinion and Paſſion are two things, and 
where the opinion is right, the Paſſion may 
be wrong, for want of ſerious conſideration 
ind firm reſolution ; yet it is too plain to be 
denied, that opinion is the uſual cauſe or 
foundation of exceſſive Paſſions, We diftin- 
wiſh things into the good or evil things of 


| the ſou) and of the body, of this [fe and the 


next, of time and eternity. Let us get and 
ſettle juſt notions of theſe things with reſpe&X 
to their different weight and value, conſi- 
dered abſolutely in themſelves, and compara- 
tvely one with another; and often revolve 
theſe in our thoughts, and we ſhall find this 
lngle rule of unſpeakable uſe. Do the ob- 
{ts of ſenſe and time raiſe frequent com- 
motions in our breaſts? And is it not eaſy 
o apprehend what is commonly the reaſon 
X. a of 
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of it? Did: we judge theſe things to be tri. 


fies, ſhould we give them ſo much power 
over us? And are they more than 7Zrifles 
in compariſon of thoſe things, which affect 


the well-being of our fouls, and our ever- 
laſting ſtate? Are we not reaſonable and 
immortal, I ſpeak as to our better part, and | 
what then are thoſe things which we are to 
eſteem of real impottancs to us, but ſuch in 
which we are intereſted, conſidered as rea- 
ſonable and immortal? What does not 
make us better or worſe in our moral and re- 


Igious chatacter, or as to the ſtate of our 


fouls; what does not promote or hinder 
our preparation for eternity, cannot be good 
or evil in}a<bigh degree, and therefore will 
not juſtify a ſtrong Paſſion. They are fine 
words af a Heathen Moraliſt. * Quid enim 
ei videatur, magnum in rebus humanis, cui 
eternitas ammnis, totiusque mundi nota fit mag- 
nitudo? What can appear great in human 
« things to that perſon; to whoſe view all 
* eternity. lies open, and the greatneſs of 
e the univerſe ?” 


SECTION XXI. ii. Be careſul to obſerve 
a proper medium in reſpect of bodily gra- 
fications ; not uſing too much indulgence on 
the one hand, nor too great ſeverity on the 
other. The former of theſe extremes, is by 


far the moſt dangerous and the moſt com- 


351 | | mon; 
Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib, IV. Sect. xvii, 
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mon; but both of them are to be avoided, 


A life of ſenſuality gives birth to number- 
leſs Paſſions; for when nothing elſe is mind- 


ed but pleaſing the ſenſes, and the appetites 
of the fleſhly part, the Paſſions grow head- 
ſtrong and mutinous: the reaſon of which 


is plainly this; that the Paſſions being root- 
ed in the body, are conſequently: fed and 


nouriſhed by the fame methods, as the body 
is pampered and rendered leſs fit to obey 
the mind, Whoever therefore would not 
be ſubje& to the impulſes of violent Paſſions, 
let him be temperate in all things, and live 
in the practice of frequent inſtances of ſelf- 


denial, A few there are who run into the 


extreme of giving the body 700 little: ſome 


through a ſordid parſimony ; and others 


through miſtaken principles of Religion. 
Whatever the principle be, if perſons do not 


keep the golden mean, but deny themſelves 


what is convenient as to meat and drink, 
ſociety, and other innocent relaxations; there 
are certain Paſſions to which they are pecu- 
larly liable, and of a very bad kind too ; 
ſuch as ſprritual pride, a blind zeal, and un- 
charitableneſs, and a ſavage ſourneſs, and 
moroſeneſs of temper. The accounts we 
have of the temper and behaviour of man 


Monks and Recluſes, both of the Roman and 
Greek Church; and of thoſe who far out- do 
them, both in ſuperſtition and auſterity, 
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among the Eaſtern Bramins, are a ſufficient 


demonſtration. of the evil of running into 
this extreme. 


SECTION XXII. iii. Another good di- 
rection for regulating the Paſſions is, either 
to make the object familiar to our minds, 
or to keep out of the way of it, according as 
we perceive one or other of theſe tends to 
abate the Paſſion. Love, and Anger, and En. 
vy are generally fed by thought; while Fear 
leſſens. Do we find in ourſelves the ſeeds 
of Ambition, Covetouſneſs, or Senſuality? 
Are we inclined to doat upon the pomp or 
riches, or pleaſures of the world? Do theſe 
things dazzle our eyes, and bewitch our 
hearts? Let us furn away our eyes from le- 
holding vanity. If we ſuffer our imagine 
tion to dwell upon theſe things, the effect 
will be near the ſame as from the fight of 
them: our Paſſions will be awakened, and 
we ſhall envy the proſperous wicked, and 
be tempted to learn their ways. We muſt 
therefore either not think at all of theſe 
things, or view them on the dark fide for 
they have all a dark fide, as well as a bright 
one. Let us think of the dangers that at- 
tend thoſe which the world reckons its belt 
things; and the cares and troubles and diſ- 
appointments which are bred out of them. 
Such thoughts, it we entered m_ 
them, 
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them, would convert our Admiration into 


Contempt, our Love into Indifference, and 
our Envy into Pity, Are we inclined to 
fear where no fear is? Let us bring our 
minds up cloſe to the object, in order to 
convince ourſelves that thece is no ground 
for ſuch terrible apprehenſions. Ignorance 


zb in this reſpect like darkneſs, it breeds un- 


reaſonable fears and ſurmiſes, every ſhadow 
becomes a frightful ſpectre; and we ſtartle 
at the firſt appearance of that, which when 
we come to examine it hath nothing in it 
dreadful. This method would ſometimes 
be of uſe to qualify the fear of death itſelf ; 
I mean to the truly good man, who per- 
haps is more afraid of death itſelf, than of 
the ſtate which follows after death. The 
pain of dying in all likelihood is nothing ſo 
great, as that we ſuffer in many diſtempers 
of the body; and generally ſpeaking it is 
ſoon over. This moment we are ſtruggling 
with the agonies of death; the next we are 


entered into everlaſting reſt. 


SECTION XXIII. iv. Another very impor- 
tant rule to be obſer ved is, that we watch 
againſt the beginnings of Paſſion. What the 
wiſe King remarked of Strife is true of other 
Paſlions, Þ the beginning of them is as when one 
ktteth out water; the breach at firſt may be 

MS eaſily 


Prov. xvii. 14. 
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eaſily topped ; but let alone ſoon widens, till 
at length the banks are thrown down, and 
the flood deluges the neighbouring plain. 
It is ſeldom if ever any Paſſion riſes to itz 
height in a moment ; it does not take pot- 
ſeſſion of the ſoul all at once, but by de- 
grees; ſo that uſually we have ſufficient 
warning to think of our danger, and ſuffi- 
cient time to put ourſelves in a poſture of 
defence, This is very wiſely and kindly 
ordered by nature, or rather by the God of 
nature; fince we ſhould find it a much 
harder taſk to quell and reſtrain a Paſſion if 
we were always to ingage it in its full 
ſtrength. How many, for the ſake of vent- 
ing their Paſſion, when they have been an- 
gry, have given their tongues a liberty to 
run on, till they have talked themſelves in- 
to the height of Paſſion; thus as it were fan- 
ning the flame with their own breath ; which 
ſhews Cicero's advice to his Brother, a man 
of a paſſionate temper, was very good; 
That as much as poſſible he ſhould keep 
« ſilence when he was provoked, that he 
« might not further incenſe himſelf by his 
* own words.” And there is the ſamerea- 
fon why we ſhould watch the beginnings of 
other Paſſions; for the Paſſions not reſtrain- 
ed chafe themſelves, and like the wheels of 
a chariot take fire by the rapidity of their 
own motion. | 

by | -+SE C- 
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SECTION XXIV. v. [Ree us ongtdg bs 
Paflion by the help of another]; either of the 
ſame kind, as Fear by Fear, and Love by 
Love; or of a different, .as Anger by Love, 
Fear by Hope, Sorrow by Joy; as we ſee 
there is occaſion, and prudence ſhall direct 
us. To overcome a Paſſion which grows 
upon us, we may frequently imploy another 
of the ſame kind with good ſucceſs: as the 
Fear of God to baniſh the Fear of man, 
and the L.ove of God and of our Neighbour, 
to get free from the Love of the world. 
Hear what the living © Oracle of truth ſays. 
—Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
after that, have no more that theycan do. But 
T wall forewarn you whom ye ſhall fear; fear 
bim, who after he hath killed, bath power to 
caſt into Hell; yea, I fay unto you, fear him. 
Let us fear to offend him, and then we 
ſhall have no great cauſe to be afraid of any 
thing elſe ; becauſe all things elſe are under 
bis control and direction; and compared 
with bis diſpleaſure are as nothing. On the 
other hand, in combating a Paſſion we may 
borrow help from a Paſſion of a different 
kind. Are we prone to be angry with our 
brother without @ cauſe, and beyond meaſure? 
Let us cheriſh brotberly love in ourſelves, as 
a moſt excellent and amiable affection: let 


us 


© Luke xii. 4, 5. 
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us conſider the reaſons we have to love our 
Neighbour as ourſelves, till we come to be 
acquainted with this love from our own ex. 
perience, as well as in the nat ion of it; and 
then whenever our Anger begins to grow 


extravagant, our love and benevolence will 


be at hand to check and ſuppreſs it. Is our 
temper inclined to ſadneſs, fo that ſorrou 


fplleth our bearts upon ſmall occaſions, and 


fometimes we hardly know why? Let us 
dwell more upon the joyous views and pro- 
ſpects which Religion affords us; let us 
think often of the goodneſs of God, and how 
many things we enjoy which are fitted to 
promote gladneſs of heart; that the good 


things of life are abundantly more than the 


evils of it ; that the good things of it flow 
from the divine benevolence, and even the 
evil things of it ſhall, by the ſame goodneſs, 
be made to contribute, ſome way or other, 


to our final happineſs : always ſuppoſing that 


we ourſelves concur with the deſigns and 
methods of the divine benignity, 


SECTION XXV. vi. Would we ſucceed 
in our endeavours to regulate our Paſſions? 
our watchfulneſs over them muſt be conſtant, 
and our care to govern them habitual? Eve- 
ry ſingle victory obtained by our Paſſions 
concurs to eſtabliſh their empire ; as on the 
contrary, a continued vigorous reſiſtance 


will 
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and ſevere, and then remiſs, is but trifling 
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will in time deſtroy s it. To be ſometimes 
vigilant, at other times careleſs, now ſtrict 


in a matter of the greateſt moment. Who 
that wiſely conſiders his true intereſt, would 
be content to ſpend his life in rolling a 
ſtone up hill, and then leaving it to run 
down again? Let me further take notice, 
that though we ſhould exerciſe ſome rule 
over our ſpirits for the greater part of our 
time, and only now and then let our Reaſon 
ſleep, yet even this would not be ſuf- 
ficient, For beſides the miſchiefs our 
Paſſions may do in the intervals of licence, 


they will prove much more untractable at 


other times. An habitual command of our 
Paſſions is ſooner obtained, than one which 
z every now and then interrupted; it bei 
the ſame here as in other habits, what- 
ever we would have to be eaſy in the prac- 
tice, we muſt make habitual; and that it 
may become habitual we muſt be conſtant 
In it. | 

vii, Weſhould meditate often on the ſhame 


and evil of diſordered Paſſions, and the ho- 


nour and happineſs .which attend the re- 


_ ducing them within the bounds of Reaſon. 


As we are reaſonable creatures, and natu- 
raily purſue good and fly from evil, if we 
clearly ſee that the government of our Paſ- 
lions is every way for our intereſt, and their 

govern- 
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governing us in every reſpect oppolite to it; 
that one brings us to the injoyment of the 
beſt ends we can propoſe to ourſelves, and 
the other ſets us at the greateſt diftance from 
them; if we clearly diſcern: this, and often 
and attentively confider it, we ate not ſuch 
enemies to ourſelves, or ſo indifferent to what 
concerns our own. intereſt and happineſs, 
as not to be influenced by theſe motives, 


'SzcTION XXVI. viii. Let us not forget 
our dependence upon God, and to beg of 
him, that as his hand hath formed us with 

this variety of Paſſions, ſo by the ſame hand 
he would over-rule their motions, and guide 
the veſſel in this perilous voyage of life, un- 
til it arrive ſafe at the haven of eternal ret. 
Beſides, our being qualified by humble and 
fervent ſupplications to receive aſſiſtance 
from heaven, the apprehenſion that our 
ſucceeding herein is highly pleaſing to God, 
and the hope of his favourable influences wil 
naturally give a great degree of ſtrength and 
ſpirit to our endeavours ; for ta our prayers 
we muſt join our moſt reſolute and conſtant 
endeavours, This minds me. of the laſt 
advice, 

ix. Be perſuaded that we can do à great 
deal in the government of our Paſſions; and 
hereupon reſolve that you will rouſe the la- 
tent ſtrength of your fouls, and exert it in this 

con- 


118 
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conflict. Remember it is in our power to 


follow the preceding advices; and let this 


excite you to follow then. You can watch 
againſt they incurſions of - Paſſion ; you can 
reſiſt and fight againſt Hem when, they — 


rade your quiet; if jou do do not ſtrive bat 


them, you ot call;thi -weakne 

ſatb.. Th Es this [Xt re denen. can- 
zen. fancy, they 
can do nothing, and therefo ore will 9 
tempt any thing, but 1165 deliver th th 

ſelves up to 188. e : by. the. enemy, — 
uſed at diſcretion, j© Jengca e worth 
remembering, applying HF, to the mode- 
ration of, the; Paſſions, bg th 86; bs. does, to 
the total dent - of tem.) K Weul you know 


« why we cannot do theſe things? It is be- 


© cauſe we do not believe that we can. We 
e jove our vices, and then defend them; 
« and had rather be at the trouble of ex- 
« cuſing them, then,ſhaking them off. Na- 
ture has. been liberal enough, would men 
© uſe the ſtrengih that ſhe has given them; 
* and colleQing her  farceg-ynploy them 


© in their own. defence, ju ſſesd of turning 


« them againſt themſelves?! The true cauſe 
« is that we will nob; that we cannot is only 
a pretence. 


Read 


1 Epiſtol. exvi. 
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Read on the ſubject of this Chapter, 


„enen, Tuſcul. S. Lib. IV. 
Curcellæi Ethic. Cap. ir. | 
Ai Enchir, Ethic, Lib. I. Cap. vi, xii. 
-- Ybitbji Ethic, Lib. I. Cap. vill. 
Qagert's Sermons, Vol. IV. Serm. xyii. 
Clarke's XVII. Sermons, Serm. vi. 
Hurcbeſon on the Paſſions. Sect. iv, & vi. 
V. atts of the Paffions, and-of the Uſe and 
Abuſe of them in Religion. 
| Grove s Works, Val. IV. Tract vi. On 
the Government of the Paſſions. 
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1 tho Paffciea are ers I. 
" blo to theſe” three heads, 
of Amir alu: Love, and Hatred; whith 
may therefore be ſtyled the primitive RA 
ons. Admiration is that ſudden ſurprize at 
the novelty oft am object 'by'which the foul 
is faſtened down toithe contemplation of ir. 
The inclination for novelty is univerſal 
and ſo prevalent in its inffuence, as! to be 
almoſt neceſſary to recommend the beft and 
moſt excellent things; which no - ſooner 
ceaſe to be new, chen they are looked upon 
with indifference. Whieh>'by the way” 
may be one' ground o of Me expedi ieney ol 
ſeep ; (and there is the "ſms roaſon for the 
nriety of the Seaſons)" 'for: though the time 
ſpent in ſleep may ſeem to be all loſt q yet 
when it is e that by this retirer 
from the world every 8 four h 3 
by this ſaſpenſe and inaction of the feuſes, 
the ſcene * we” a ſteln beauty every 
. _- mor 
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morning, juſt as a man's home is more 
agrecable to bim, * he hath been ſome 
a "abſent From it: we-ſhall. diſcern one 
reaſon more to — the wiſdom of the 
Creator, in | appointing ſo great a portion of 
our time fot ſleep. But may we not admire 
things for their. antiquity? We may ſo; and 
the Feaſon W, that in- this "cal eben thei 
age isa noveky\. im regard. of our not hay. 
ing obſerved the like before, or not often, 
That noyelty ſhauld carry the mind to a 
mate fixed and attentive view. of objects is 
not. difficult to be accounted. for, nc ti no- 
Yell. is attended. . ith Pleaſure. Sane nee 
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Sec riow Il. There are tbeſe hor things 
which I would _— RY; .this 
Paſſion. nl 

i. In Admiration; every man, pe Re he 
can do] it, fecretly- regards  himfelf as the 
meaſure of all things round about him, both 
as to his body and his mind and 1 believe, 
where this .unobſeryed compariſon is made 
between the things admited and ourſelves, 
the Admi ration is generally ſtronger than in 
other caſes. If a; man admires the vaſtnels 
of the Whale, or the almoſt  imperceptibk 
dimenſions of the Mite ; it is becauſe he 
himſelf is but a kind of Mze to the one, a 
he is a V bale to the other. And yet he a0. 
mires not other men for this reaſon, becauſe 


though compared with the Y/hale or = 
ite 
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Mite they are exceeding great or little; com- 
pared with himſelf they are neither. Does 
he admire one man's courage and another's 
pufillanimity? The cauſe is, that he comes 
ſhort of the one, and ſurpaſſes the other. 
: « What the real Magnitudes of Bodies are, 


« | doubt no one can juſtly tell ; nor were 
« jt of any uſe to us to know; ſince their 
« analogical Magnitudes to the Magnitude 
© of our Bodies is all that we have any con- 
« cern about. Thus taking our own Hand 
© or Foot or Height for our Standard, all 
things about us are repreſented in a con- 
« ſtant uniform proportion to theſe ; ſo that 
e are thereby informed of that Diſtance 
and Magnitude of objects that is moſt na- 
" tural and familiar to us, and is alſo moſt 
© necefſary for our ſecurity and preſervation. 
And the ſame is true of every other animal 
* ſmall or great. Thus take an Elephant, a 
Man, and a Mite, and preſent the ſame 
4 object to them all three, and it ſhall ap- 

* pear not of the ſame Magnitude to them; 

but in a Magnitude in ſome ſort recipro- 

* cally proportional to their own bulks : 

* that is, to the Elephant leſs than to the 
* Man, and to the Mite much greater than 
eto either. And this of neceſſity from the 


different Magnitudes and Fabric of their 
* Nerves and viſual Organs, and from the 

| . neceſſity 
a a Cheyne $ Philoſophical Principles of Religion. p. 351. 


their food.” 


_ SECTION III. ii. Greatneſs or excellency i 


ject that terminates the view. The works 


a Paſſion only; for though as the obj 


ably increaſe that Admiration, which | 


— 
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« neceflity of their preſervation and ſecking 


the moſt general and moſt proper object of 
Admiration. Even when littleneſs is the 
immediate object, this is commonly the ob. 


of nature or art, which are of an unuſu 

allneſs, are admired, not ſo much for their 
'ſmallneſs, as for the greatneſs of the wiſdom 
or {kill conſpicuous in them. For we can 
behold a particle of mere undiverſified mat. 
ter, though incomparably ſmaller, without 
any ſuch wonder. 1 

iii. Novelty is eſſential to Admi ration 1 


grows familiar the Paſſion leſſens, and is at 
length ſcarcely diſcernable ; yet the intellec- 
tual affection may ſtill continue. Upon 
this account #nowledge, which deſtroys the 
Paſſion of Admiration wholly, if the object 
of it contain things worthy of our contemn- 
plation and acquaintance, does proportion- 


founded not in their zovelty, but in thei 
real beauty, greatneſs, or excellence. Wet 
I to adviſe how the pleaſure of the Pafiion 
might be beſt continued, I would fay, do 
not keep the mind too long attentive t 
what it admires, On the contrary, to * 

* * 
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who is deſireous of injoying the pleaſure of 
rational Admiration I would recommend the 
cloſeſt and longeſt attention, and the moſt 
familiar acquaintance with great and noble 
objects. The Paſſion of Admiration after 
Adam had been uſed to contemplate the 
glorious ſcene above, and around him, can- 
not be ſuppoſed as great as it was the firſt 
moment he opened his eyes upon it; but 
the rational impreſſion muſt be the ſame or 
ſtronger, and the intellectual delight, greater, 
as he grew better acquainted with the im- 
menſe wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, dif- 
coverable in the frame of things. 


SECTION.IV. iv. The alteration cauſed 
by the Paſſion of Admiration, is confined to 
the ſpirits lodged in the Brain. The Heart 
lies quiet and undiſturbed ; the reaſon of 
which was given before, namely, that the 
object immediately under contemplation is 
the novelty of the thing, not its good or 
evil qualities. It is acknowledged that 
pleaſure is joined with novelty, and plea- 
lure is the ſame as good; but then pleaſure 
ls not directly the object of Admiration, but 
rather the conſequence of it. Novelty is 
the cauſe why a thing is admired, and the 
object of Admiration ; though perhaps did 
not pleaſure go along with the novelty, we 
might admire, but ſhould not continue the 
contemplation of an object, becauſe we 

* & — +  - 
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| ſhould be without any motive to do it. In 


other words, novelty is the cauſe and the 
bbject of Admiration; and the pleaſure ari- 
ſing from novelty is the true cauſe of cu- 
riofity, in which Admiration generally iſſues. 
And then further, the pleaſure of novel. 
is not a good inherent in the thing 1%. 
The fame thing may cauſe Admiraticm in 
one and not in another; becauſe its bein 
new or old is purely accidental, and makes 
no change in the thing itſelf. 

v. The commotion that follows Admira- 
tion is ſoon over. At the inſtant that the 
object firſt preſents itſelf, the ſpirits ate 
mightily alarmed, and (as Monſieur Des 
Cartes obſerves) forcibly determined to that 

part of the Brain where the image is new|y 
formed, and to the Muſcles which ſerve to 
hold the external ſenſes in the ſame poſture; 
but when this is done they ſettle in a fixed 
and quiet ſuſpenſe, 


SECTION V. Admiration was in general 
diſgrace among the antients, and condemned 
particularly for theſe two reaſons : that it 
was the diſeaſe only of ve and ignorant 
minds; and that it laid the foundation of 
an unhappy life. This is the thing objected 
to it by * Horace; | 


Ni 


b Lib. I. Epiſtol. vi. 
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Nil 3 prope res eft una, Numici, 
$ olaque que pat facere & fervare beatum, 


Not to admire, is all the Art I know, 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. 


In anſwer to this I ſay, that the Antients 


do not ſeem to have taken Admiration in a 
fri and philoſophical ſenſe, but for an ex- 
travagant opinion of things, expreſſing it- 
ſelf by exceſſive hopes and fears about them ; 
as it is certain, from the following lines, 
that Horace underſtood it. 


quid cenſes munera Sore ? 
Vid Maris, extremos Arabas ditantis & Indos? 


Ludicra quid, plauſus, & amici dona Quiritis, 
Quo ſpeftanda modo, quo ſenſu credis, & ore? 


Lui timet his adverſa, fere miratur eodem 

Wo cupiens pacto; Pavor eft utrique molgſtus; 

Inproviſa ſemul ſpecies exterret utrumque: 

Gaudeat, an doleat, cupiat, metuatne, quid 

ad rem; 

Si, quidguid videt melius, 0 ſud ſpe, 

Defixis oculis, animoque & corpore torpet? 
Epiſtol. vi. 


Admire we then what Earth's low entrails\ 
hold, 

* ſhores, or Indian ſeas unfold; 

All the mad trade of Fools and Slaves | 


for Gold ? 


Ts Or 
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Or Popularity? Or Stars and Strings? 
The Mob's applauſes, or the gifts of Kings? 
Say with what eyes we ought at courtstogaze, 
And pay the Great our homage of amaze ? 
If weak the pleaſure that from theſe can 
ſpring, EE, 
The fear to want them is as weak a thing: 
ſhether we dread, or whether we deſire, 

In either caſe, believe me, we admire; | 
Whether we joy or grieve, the ſame the curſe, 
Surpris d at better, or ſurpris'd at worſe, 
Thus good or bad, to one extreme betra 
'Th' unbalanc'd mind, and ſnatch the man 
rr 


Mr. Pope. 


And if this was their meaning they were 
much in the right to brand it with a note of 
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2 infamy ; ſince a man of ſuch a temper for- 
= feits the credit of his underſtanding, and is 
* | | . . 0 1 
1 infallibly wretched, Fortis animus (fays 


© Cicero) in rerum externarum defpicientia 
cernitur, cum perſuaſum fit, nibil hominen 
nifi quod boneſtum decorumque fit admirari 
oportere. A truly great mind diſcovers it- 
« ſelf in a contempt of things external, from 
e a ſettled perſuaſion that a man ought to 
& admire nothing but what is virtuous and 
* morally beautiful.” Bur according to the 
explanation before given of this Paſſion, no 
reaſonable man will condemn it, Admire- 

1 W 


© De Offic, Lib. I. 


In 
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tion, though the daughter of Ignorance, is 
the mother of Knowledge. It ſhews igno- 
rance ; but it 1s as nature- gives indications of 
diſtempers, in order to their cure. Accord- 
ingly it is very obſervable, that this Paſſion 
operates moſt powerfully in Children ; ma- 
king them inquiſitive and willing to take 
pains to ſtock and improve their minds, 
which otherwiſe would be waſte and unfur- 
niſhed. Si guas res in vita videmus parvas, 
ufitatas, quotidianas, eas meminiſſe non ſolemus ; 
propterea quod nulla niſi novd aut admirabi- 
lore commovetur animus. At fi quid videmus, 
aut audimus egregie, turpe, aut boneſtum, in- 
ufitatum, magnum, incredibile, ridiculum; id 
diu meminifſe conſuevimus. © If we ſee any 
« thing trifling, uſual, and of daily occur- 
© rence, we do not commonly remember 
* ſuch things; becauſe the mind is not na- 
« turally much affected, but with what is 
'© new or admirable. But if we ſee or hear 
* any thing in a great degree vicious, or 
excellent, uncommon, great, incredible, 
or ridiculous ; theſe things uſually. make 
i a deep and laſting impreſſion on the me- 
* mory.” This is another great advantage 
we owe to this Paſſion, that the memory is 
conſiderably aided by it ; for whereas the 
images of things would elſe paſs by unheed- 
ed, and ſcarce leave any print behind ; Ad- 
miration, by fixing the view of the mind, 
Y 4 impreſſes 


d Cicero. ad Heren, Lib. I. 
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impreſſes ideas, and renders them more clear 
and /afting; and thus by degrees ſupplies us 
with the materials of the intellectual build. 
ing, From this eng of Admiration it is ob. 
vious to infer, that whoever admire things 
purely for amuſement, not to increaſe their 
knowledge, are juſtly to be condemned for 
contradicting the deſign of nature. 


SECTION VI. Curioſity is the effect of Ad. 


miration; and to Curicfity we are indebted for 


all thoſe fine diſcoveries which have been 
made in the ſeveral Sciences. Alæ ro Na- 
Ce o AvOpwaro: au vu Ka To Whwlov Eo Or 
AoooPew, ſays the Prince of the Peripatetics. 
ce It was from their proneneſs to admire that 
c men heretofore, as well as now, learned 
* to philgſopbixe. I ſhall advance no more 
than admits of eaſy proof if I add, that 


Religion itſelf is in great meaſure bred by Ad- 
miration. For what is it imprints on the 
mind the belief and reverence of a divine 


Being, but an admiring view of his works? 
Jovis omnia plena. The creation is nothing 


elſe but a heap of wonders, all proclaiming 


the wiſdom of the Deity in forming them, 
and of man in adoring him upon that ac- 
count. With how much reaſon therefore 


does * Milton deſcribe the firſt man, from 


the contemplation of the ſurpriſing ſcene 
5 | around 


e Ariſtotel. Metaph. Lib. I. Cap. ii: 
f Paradiſe Loſt. Book V. Line 152, &c. 
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around him, riſing to his noble acknow- 
ledgement and veneration of the boundleſs 
perfection of the great Creator. 


| Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good, 


Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, 


Thus wondrous fair ; thyſelf how wondrous 


then! 
Unſpeakable, who ſitteſt above theſe 155 5000 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 


Thy goodneſs beyond thought and power 


divine. 


SECTION VII. Admiration, according to 
the different character of its obje&, is called 
Efteem or Contempt, Eſteem is the admi- 
ration of an object on account of its excel- 
lence; Contempt for its znfgnificance, or 
worthleſsneſs. Hence it is eaſily apprehended 


what is meant by ſelf-eſteem and ſelf- abaſe- 


ment, and what by our eſteem or contempt 
of others; whereof the former is ſtiled Vene- 
ration, the latter Sligbt or Scorn. Eſteem 
and contempt are in the nature of things the 
ſame, whether they regard ourſelves or 
others; ; the joy or ſorrow that mingles with 
them in one caſe or the other, is extra- eſſen- 
tal to the Paſſion itſelf, 5 and proceeds 
irom ſelf- love, joining with either of them. 


Some 


1 Miri Enchirid. Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. vili, xiv. 
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* Some meaſure of ſelf-eſteem is neceſſary tio 
give a man a modeſt aſſurance; as this lat. 
ter is neceſſary to preſerve a man ſrom be. 
ing trampled on by the world. Ty mods 
enitere, ut tibi ipſe fis tanti, quanti videberis 
alits : was good advice of Pliny to a friend. 
« Strive to be as deſerving in your own im- 
* partial judgment, as you would be thought 
« by others.” The chief thing we are to 
guard againſt here is ſelf-conceit ; eſpecially 
if we are in proſperity. * Tales enim nos tunc 
eſſe putamus, ut jure laudemur : ex quo naſ- 
cuntur innumerabilia peccata, cum homines 
inflati opinionibus, turpiter irridentur, & in 
maximis verſantur erroribus. At ſuch a 
ci time we are apt without reaſon to think 
te ourſelves deſerving of praiſe, This vanit 
te betrays us into numberleſs faults, and ex- 
* poſes us to the moſt juſt and ſevere ridi- 
c cule.” Self-conceit thus defeats its own 
deſign; and by diſcovering an overweening 
value of a man's felf, renders him contemp- 
tible to others; and reduces him to the con- 
dition which ! Horace humourouſly de- 
ſcribes, | 


Quin fine Rival teque & tua ſolus amares. 


Left without Rival to admire yourſelf. 
So, Sell. 

h Spectator, Vol. VIII. Numb. 588. | 

1 Lib. I. Epiſtol. iii. | 

k Cicero. De Offic. Lib. I. SeR. xxvi. 

De Arte Poet, Lin, 444. 


as Ol 
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Gelf-eſteem, or contempt, ſeem deſigned to 


intimate to us, that it is our duty to be and 


do what may deſerve our own approbation ; 
and to avoid all ſuch things as would juſtly 
leſſen us in our own opinion. They ſhould 
alſo teach us to be more humane and chari- 


table in our judgments of others; it being 
reaſonable, that when we differ ſo little 


from others, and yet are ſo prone to think 
well of ourſelves, we ſhould not be back- 
ward to acknowledge the merit of any 
man, 

The only juſtifiable cauſe of ſelf-efteem 
(as Cartes with good reaſon remarks) is the 


right uſe of one's liberty; becauſe this is 


the only thing a man can properly call hrs 


own. The conduct of this by the dictates 


of ſound Reaſon is true generoſity, and 


of great ſervice to fortify the mind againſt 
ſlander and defamation. e 


n. hic murus abeneus eflo, 
Nil conſcire fibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 


Be this your brazen wall, your ſure defence, 


Thoughts free from guilt, and conſcious 
innocence. 


Sr ION VIII. Veneration is an eſteem of 
ſome free agent, as in a capacity of being 
beneficial or hurtful to us, joined with a de- 


fire 
m Horat. Lib. I. Epiſtol. i. 
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ſire of ſubjecting ourſelves to him. There 


may be Admiration of a Tyrant's grandeur 


and dominion, which, being without any 
deſire of putting ourſelves within the reach 
of his power, cannot be called Veneration. 


The account which ® Cicero gives of true 


Glory differs little from Veneration. Summa 
igitur & per fecta gloria conſtat ex tribus bis; 


i diligit multitudo, fs fidem habet, fi cum 


admiratione quadam bonore dignos putat. 
« They have attained the higheſt glory, 
e who have gained the affection and confi- 
« dence of a people, and whom with an in- 
c ward eſteem they declare worthy of the 
© chief honours in the commonwealth.” 
The uſefulneſs of this Paſſion is beſt diſco- 
vered in civil and religious ſocieties ; nor 
does it obſcurely hint to us, that we ought 
to honour our ſuperiors; and that there isa 
Providence which hath wiſely ordered this 
Paſſion, to ſecure the performance of the 
duties owing from the inferior part of man- 
kind to thoſe above them. Dedignation or 
Scorn is Admiration in conjunction with ſe- 
curity ; or the contempt of a free agent as 
unable to benefit or to hurt us. Deſpiciunt 
autem eos, & contemnunt, in quibus nibil vir- 
tutis, nibil animi, nibil nervorum putant. Non 
enim omnes eos contemnunt, de quibus male ex- 
iſtimant. Nam quos improbos, maledicos, frau- 

dulentas 


n De Offic. Lib. 1. Sect xxvi. 
o Ibid. Lib. II. Sect. x. 
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dulentos putant, & ad faciendam injuriam 
inſtructos, eos baud contemnunt quidem, 
ſed de his male exiſtimant. Men look 
« down with contempt on thoſe who want 
« reſolution, prudence, and ſtrength of 
« mind and body; but they do not contemn 
« all of whom they think ill. Thoſe whom 
ee they look upon as wicked, ſlanderous, 
« deceitful, and qualified to do miſchief, 


though they think ill of and abhor them, 


« they by no means deſpiſe,” The uſe of 
this Paſſion is to guard the tranquility 
of the ſoul, and to lay that fear of men 
againſt which our Saviour cautions Luke 
xii. 4. and which has been ſo fatal to many 
in tempting them to abandon a good cauſe, 


to which they wanted courage to adhere. 


Socrates will be for ever quoted as an illu- 


ſtrious example, for his contemning the im- 


potent malice of Anytus and Melitus, who 
might kill his body, but could do no more. 
And this is the only caſe wherein this Paſſion - 
is to be admitted. A ſcorn of others, as ſunk 
too low for us to apprehend any thing from 
them, is founded in a miſtake, The con- 
temptuous neglect of any man is not pru- 
dent; foraſmuch as there is no man of ſo 
little confideration, but he may one time or 
other have it in his power to do us a kind- 
neſs or the contrary. Theſe are the ends 
and uſes of Admiration, which it never fails 
of anſwering, while kept within bounds. 

5 F If 
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If we ſuffer it to paſs its proper limits it 
may be of ill conſequence. The exceſs of 
this Paſſion is often followed with a ſtupor 
or aſtoniſhment ; and not ſeldom with that 
diſtemper which the phyſicians call Catalep. 
is; whereby a man is held motionleſs and 
Riff like a ſtatue. This ſhould caution us 
againſt the exceſſes of this paſſion, but is no 
argument againſt the Paſſion well regulated, 


SECTION IX. The next claſs of Paflions 
are Love and Hatred, with their dependents, 
The antient Philoſophers meant much the 
ſame by their ET 4upua xx: Ovpuos, the concu- 
piſcible and the 7raſcible part. Nothing is more 
known than Love; and yet nothing almoſt 
harder to be defined. You may take this 
-general idea of it; Love is the gravitation 
or weight of the ſoul towards good. I chuſe 
to deſcribe it thus, rather than by a motion 
of the ſoul, becauſe there is ſuch a thing as 
Love at reſt. But even then, though the 
motion be over, the gravitation continues, 
and is the cauſe of the fouls adherence to 
the beloved object; much after the ſame 
manner as it fares with a heavy body when 
ſettled on its center. This affection may 
be conceived ſeparate from any alteration in 
the body, and is then what we call intellic- 
tual or rational Love; or is attended with 
an agitation of blood and fpirits, and then it 
is called - ſenfitive or paſſionate Love; it is 


as 
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as a Paſſion we are at preſent concerned 
with it. Hatred is an endeavour of the ſoul 


to diſunite from that which it apprehends to 
be evil. So that the objects of theſe Paſ- 
ſions are good and evil; each of which is 
either negative or poſitive. Negative good 
or evil is nothing but the negation of the con- 
trary in a ſubject capable of it. Poſitive 


good or evil are terms equivalent to pleaſure 


or pain. | | 


SECTION X. Before I deſcend to a more 
particular view of theſe Paſſions, I would 
make a few general obſervations concerning 


them. 


i. The pleaſures or pains conveyed b 
the body, and occaſioned by ſenſible objects, 


are ordinarily much more lively and forcible 


in the preception, - than thoſe which are 
purely intellectual. The thing is undeni- 


able, and the reaſon of it, I believe not 


hard to be produced; being probably ground- 
ed in the different manner of converſing 
with ſenſible objects, and the objects of the 
Underſtanding. With the former we have 
a direct correſpondence ; with the latter only 
by reflexzon : the former we know to exiſt 


by a kind of immediate perception; the 


other by reaſoning and deduction. It is 


therefore no more to be wondered at, that 


the pleaſures and pains of ſenſe ſhould be 
commonly moſt pungent, than that the 
5 fight 
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ſight of any thing ſhould affect more than a 
mere report about it. However that be, 
the conſequence is plain, that the ſtrongeſt 
Paſſions are produced by ſenſible objects. 
The pure affection may be greateſt to divine 
and heavenly things, when the Paſſion ex. 
. ceeds on the ſide of ſenſe, The good man 
grieves moſt for his fins; and yet, perhaps, 
at the ſame time, ſheds more tears for the 
loſs of a near relation: and while he loves 
God, and delights in him above all things; 
his joy flows moſt ſenſibly after having re- 
ceived ſome temporal deliverance, 


> n * y = 
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© SECT10N XI. ii. We have a more lively 
idea of miſery than of happineſs. The 
cauſe of this lies in the advantage which 
pain has above pleaſure in the preſent con- 
ſtitution of things. We are not ſo happy 
for the time we injoy pleaſure, as we are 
miſerable while we ſuffer pain, The greater 
any pleaſure is, the ſhorter is its ſeeming du- 
ration ; whereas pain, on the contray, ap- 
pears ſo much the longer. The ways of te- 
ceiving pleaſure are of a ſtinted number; but 
pain aſſaults us innumerable ways. Every 
part, every member, every pore of the 
body, as well as every faculty of the foul, 
may be an inlet to pain. A leſſer de- 
gree of pain overcomes a greater de- 
gree of pleaſure; and one trouble is e- 
nough to embitter many comforts, I take 
_ notice 
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notice of this to introduce another obſerva- 


tion. | 


ini. The Paſſions that have evi for their 
object (other circumſtances being equal) 
work more violently, than thoſe which ter- 
minate on poſti ue good, or pleaſure. , Sunt 


enim, qui in rebus contrariis parum fabi con- 


ſtent; voluptatem ſeveriſſime contemnant, in do- 
lore fint molliores; gloriam negligant, fran- 


gantur infamia; atque ea quidem non ſatis 


conſtanter. It is common to obſerve perſons 
« who in contrary circumſtances do not pre- 
e ſerve a conſiſtent character of virtue; they 
© can ſteddily reſiſt the ſolicitations of plea- 


4 ſure, but yield to the violence of pain; ate 


© indifferent to glory, but cannot ſtand againſt 
e diſgrace.” We ſee theſe words of Cicero 
often made good. The hope indeed of a 
vaſt good may weigh more than the fear of 
a ſlight evil; but let the evil be conſider- 
able, and conceived to be approaching, men 
will do more to avoid it out of fear, than 
they will to ſecure an equal good that is 
the object of their hopes. The inſtruction 


to be drawn from hence regards the wiſe 


providence of the Creator; ſince ſelf-preſer- 
vation is more neceſſary than affluence ; the 
abſence of evil than the preſence of good ; 
and pleaſure may better be diſpenſed with, 
than pain can be borne, 


2 | SEC- 
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SECTION XII. iv. The ill actions, which 
men are prevailed on to commit through their 
hatred of evil, are for the moſt part more ex- 
cuſable, than thoſe which are done out of 
the love of pleaſure. * Exzou perkev eomey 1 


Axonaoin t Arias, & M. Incontinence 
c has more of the Vill in it than Fear; for 


te the object of that is pleaſure; of this pain. 
Nov pain does as it were put a man be- 
et ſides himſelf, threatening deſtruction to 
* nature; but it is not ſo in regard to plea. 
&© ſure; in regard to which therefore we are 
* more voluntary.” This juſtifies the ob- 
ſervation of Cicero; * Non eſt autem conſen- 
tancum, qui metu non frangatur, eum frangi 
cupiditate: nec, qui invictum ſe a labore 
preſiiterit, vinci a voluptate. It is no 
% way reconcileable with a virtuous charac- 
e ter to yield to luſt, when we conquer fear: 
< and when we have proved ſuperior to la- 
* bours, to be fubdued by pleaſure,” For 
befides that Fear takes away more of our 
liberty than the other Paſſion ; the exceſs of 
this laſt is reckoned an argument of a more 
corrupt and profligate temper ; and to have 


a complacency in the vicious practice: which 


the other has not. And as Reaſon, ſo Lau, 
puts a difference between them : he — 
kills 


q Ariſtotel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. III. Cap. i. See 
alſo an excellent paſſage to the ſame purpoſe quoted from 
Theophraſftius by Antoninus, Lib. II, Sect. x. 

r De Offic, Lib, I. Sect. xx. 
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kills a man out of anger ſhall eſcape better 

than another, who commits the ſame fact 

that he may ſucceed to the poſſeſſions of his 

neighbour. He that ſteals to prevent far v- 

ing ſhall have more favour, than one who 
robs to maintain his /uxury. 


SECTION XIII. v. The Paſſions in which 
Love predominates are more agreeable to the 
original intention of nature, than thoſe 
which are ranged under Hatred. This is 
plain from hence, that they have a more 
friendly influence upon the body, and tend, 
within proper bounds, to the preſervation 
and happineſs of life ; which the other do 
not, ** It is a thing well known to Natu- 
" rahfts, faith * biſhop. Cumberland, that 
Love, Deſire, Hope, Joy, eſpecially 
when converſant about ſome great good, 
do mightily aſſiſt the motion of the Blood 
and Heart, which is neceſſary to animal 
life ; ſo that the Arteries and Veins are 
t filled with a fluid of a milder nature, and 
* more fit for circulation; ſpirits of a more 
* agile kind are generated, and the whole 
circulation of the Blood, and by conſe- 
© quence all the animal functions, are per- 
* formed with greater freedom. On the con- 
* trary, in Hatred, Envy, Fear, Sadneſs, 
* the motion of the Blood is obſtructed, and 
* the Heart ſo oppreſſed that it cannot exert 
„„ 323 ur 
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e itſelf as it ſhould. From hence the coun. 
te tenance becomes pallid, and innumerable 
% jnconveniencics follow in the intire oeco- 
* nomy of the body; more eſpecially in the 
& functions of the Brain and Nerves: a8 
for inſtance, the diſeaſes uſually attribu. 
ted to the ſpleen and melancholy.” After 
which having given, from Dr. Harvey, the 

biſtory of a perſon who conſumed away 
with the deſire of a revenge which he could 
not accompliſh, he makes this reflexion; 
* That men are admoniſhed by the very 
et nature of the animal affections, that it is 
< for their advantage to be of as benevolent 
<*« a diſpoſition towards all as poſſible : fince 
c the hatred of a fingle perſon was ſo fatal 
to the man who harboured it, To pro- 
ceed now to particulars, 


SECTION XIV. Love regarding its object 

as abſent begets Defire; as preſent either im- 
mediately or in proſpect, in reality or imaginz- 
tion, it breeds Foy, Love of Defire, ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered, is a fimple tendency tt 
wards good; and retains its name of Dor. 
When conſidered as wiſhing the good de. 
fired to ſome Being or other, it is call 
 Benevolence. Theſe two arefin fact inſep: 
rably united; it being impoſflible that any 
one ſhould deſire a thing for no one's lake: 
however, it will be never the worſe if we 
treat of them diſtinctly. Defire being 8 
i 1 . | mo 
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moſt vigorous and ſpritely principle is the 
original of Diligence and Adlivity. All the 
powers of nature without this would be 
dormant, and the moſt charming objects be 
unable to provoke us to the purſuit of them. 
The motion of the Heart in ſtrong defires is 
extremely vehement; and from the Heart 
great forces of ſpirits are detached to the ſe- 
veral members of the body, which diſpoſe 
a man for action, and give a briſkneſs and 
chearfulneſs to his endeavours. For as my 
Lord Bacon ſays excellently, © Human life 
e deſtitute of ſome great end, either really 
« fo, or in fancy, hath nothing of Race, 
e nothing of vigour in it; but is faint and 
* languiſhing for want of defire to animate 
© it, Which ſhews the miſerable caſe of 


* Kings; who have few things to defire, 
* and many things to far. Whence it 
© comes, that Princes many times make 
© themſelves deſires, and ſet their hearts 
te upon toys. The reaſon is, that the mind 
te of man is more cheared and refreſhed by 


« profiting in ſmall things, than by ſtand= 


»» 


e ing at a ſtay in great.” As we would 
have Defire to be a blefling, and anſwer 
the ends for which it was planted in our na» 
ture, we muſt neither let it looſe to objects 
that are not in our power, nor indulge it to- 
wards thoſe that are, to an exceſlive degree ; 
which would create a pain greater than the 

2 3 plweaſure 

Eſſay of Empire. | 
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pleaſure of fruition amounts to; nay, and 
prevent the ſatisfaction which we ſhould 
otherwiſe derive from the injoyment ; for 
this is found by conſtant experience to be 
always the /eſs, in proportion as it was over- 
valued in the deſire and expectation. Upon 
this account we ſhould conſider the end of 
this Paſſion; and ſeeing that is manifeſtly to 
excite and quicken us in the proſecution of 
ſome good, we ought as it were to ſuſpend, 
or lay it aſide, till we are upon the point of 
execution, leſt it ſpend itſelf in fruitleſs 
efforts ; the conſequence of which will be, 
that the ſpirits will be exhauſted, their edge 
blunted, and we ſhall have little heart or 


ſtrength left when there is occafion for 
them. 


SECTION XV, Benevolence or Defire con- 
ſidered as having at once ſome good thing in 
view, and ſome perſon on whoſe account this 
good is deſired, either centers in a man's 
ſelf, or in ſome other perſon ; if in himſelf, 
it is Se,. love; if in another, Charity, or Be- 
nevolence in the more uſual acceptation of 
the word. Sz/f-love is a word of itſelf in- 
nocent enough, did not cuſtom apply it to 
ſignify a very bad thing; nor is the affecti- 
on to be found fault with, when it is well 
regulated; for it can be no crime ſurely for 
a man to love himſelf, Self-lsve is inſepa- 
rable from our Beings; and ay to the gene- 

ra 
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ral Paſſion no way in our power. Prin- 
cipio generi animantium omni eſt a Natura 
tributum, ut ſe, vitam, corpuſque tueatur, 
declinetque ea, que nocitura videantur, om- 
niaque, quacumgque ad vivendum fint ne- 
ceſſaria, inquirat, & paret. This is the 
« firſt deſire implanted in every kind of 
* animal by nature, the deſire of preſerving 
te itſelf, its body and life, and avoiding what- 
* ever appears hurtful, and of finding out 
* and procuring whatever is neceſſary for 
« ſupporting its life.” Sel/-bve is alſo 
made the meaſure of that love we owe our 
neighbour ; and, as ſhall be ſhewn in ano- 
ther place, is the plaineſt and moſt com- 
pendious rule that was ever thought on. 
As they revile human nature who deny the 
poſſibility of any ſuch thing as a diſinteręſted 
Benevolence; ſo they, on the other hand, 
ſeem not well to anderſtand it, who allow 
little or nothing to Se/f-love. Concerning 
which“ biſhop Cumberland hath this ingeni- 
ous obſervation, ** That they who would 
ee be thought to negle& rewards, and en- 
« deavour to deduce all the Virtues from 
* Gratitude only, are yet under a neceſſity 
« of acknowledging, that Gratitude flows 
« from the memory of benefits received, 
«« Now it argues as much Se/f-love, that we 
are excited to do well by benefits already 
2 4 «& con- 
u Cicero De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. iv. 

w De Legibus Nature, Prolegom, Sect. xxiii, 


he oa na 
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*« conferred, as when we are influenced by 
«© the hope of the like to come. Yea, in 
«* ſome reſpects he ads more generouſly, 
* who is excited by a good only hoped for 
5 (fince hope always ſuppoſes ſomething of 
«« uncertainty) than another, who does the 
« ſame things for the ſake of equal advan- 
«© tag es, of which he has already the cer- 
* tain poſſeſſion That Gratitude ſhews 
more of Self-love than Hope does, or even 
as much, I cannot think with this Author: 
for though Gratitude ſuppoſes Self- love as a 
remote foundation, yet as the gratefyl per- 
ſon has no regard to his own advantage in 
being grateful, and the benefits he requites 
would be as much his own if he was un- 
grateful, it is but juſt to him to acknow- 
ledge, that Gratitude as ſuch is diſintereſted, 
being excited by a ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
the diſpoſition, and directly terminating in 
the good of the benefactor. That Grati- 
tude and Hope are plain indications that 
Self-love is a part of human nature is cer- 
tain, and ſufficient to our purpoſe, 


SECTION XVI. Were it not for Self-love 
the Laws of God in the preſent degeneracy 
of mankind, would be of little or no force. 
Even that ingenuous obedience which good 
men perform to the divine Commands, tho' 
it be the immediate fruit of Love to God, had 
its firſt riſe from Self- love, The ge 

. | then 
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then is not poſſibly to be extinguiſhed; and 
if it were, ought not to be ſo out of pru- 
dence : but it is according to our manage- 
ment of the natural affection, the meaſures 
we take to gratify it, and the good or bad 
principles upon which we cheriſh it, that 
we make a Virtue or a Sin of Neceſſity. 
There are theſe two Rules which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten in the government of 
Self-love, The firſt is, that we do not 
niſapply it, miſtaking one part of our com- 
poſition, and that the worſt too, for our- 
ſelbes; being more careful for our bodies than 
for our ſouls ; for the intereſts of this life, 
than about the concerns of eternity, The 
ſecond rule is, that we do not ſuffer Self- 
hve to ingroſs us ſo far, as to exclude the 
love due from us to others, or the love of 
God for himſelf, and the love of Virtue as 
ſuch: for as * Cicero well obſerves, Qui 
Summum Bonum ſuis commodis, non honeſtate 
metitur, fi fibi ipſi conſentiat, neque amititt- 
am colere poſſit, nec juſtitiam, nec liberalita- 
tem. © He who places the chief happineſs 
« of man in any private advantages or in- 
* joyments, ſeparate from Virtue, if he be 
«© conſiſtent with himſelf, can neither be a 
friend, juſt, or liberal.” This minds me 
of the other branch of Benevolence (to 
which in common language the name Bene- 
volence is confined) which is ſtyled, 

| SE c- 


x De Offic, Lib, I. Sed. ii. 


ET 
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SECTION XVII. Charity, or the love of 
others. Some have thought (as particularly 
Mc. Hobbes, who herein, as well as in ma. 
ny other of his opinions, was a follower 
of the Epicureans that the love of other; 
however diſintereſted it might ſometimes q- 
fear, is only Self-love in diſguiſe. But how 
little reaſon there is for ſuch a narrow no- 
tion as this will be ſeen, if we only conſi- 
der, that we are commanded ? 0 love our 
Neighbour as ourſelves; which we are ſo far 
from doing (if Mr, Hobbes fays true) that 
we do not love him at all. That Benevo- 
lence is a natural affection is thus eaſily pro- 
ved. In all intelligent Beings, whoſe fa- 
culties are undepraved, it is natural for the 
affections to be conformable to right Reaſon. 
Where Reaſon directs one way, and the af- 


fections of the ſoul draw another, nature 
cannot be in its original rectitude. Now 


every man's Reaſon, at the ſame time that 
it directs him to ſeek his own happineſs in 
the moſt likely methods of acquiring it, will 
tell him, that it is fit every other man, who 
has not forfeited his title to it, ſhould be 


happy as well as himſelf; and that he ſhould 


contribute to it, ſo far at leaſt as he will not 
prejudice himſelf by ſo doing. This natu- 
ral Reaſon dictates, and to this therefore the 
affections muſt be naturally inclined, | 
SEC- 
Luke x. 27. 
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SECTION XVIII. But to proceed from 


Reaſon to matter of fact; the pity which 


naturally and immediately ariſes in the hu- 


man boſom on fight of perſons in diſtreſs, 


and the ſatisfaction of mind which is the 


conſequence of having removed them into a 


happier ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand ar- 
guments to prove diſintereſted Benevolence to 
be natural to man. We appeal to every 
man's own feeling, and may well truſt the 
cauſe upon this iſſue. Did p1fy proceed from 
a reflexion we make upon our liableneſs to 
the ſame ill accidents which we ſee befal 
others, it were nothing to the preſent pur- 
poſe : but this is aſſigning an artificial cauſe 
of a natural Paſſion, and can by no means 
be admitted as a tolerable account of it; be- 
cauſe Children, and perſons moſt thoughtleſs 
about their own condition, and incapable of 
entering into the proſpects of futurity, feel 


the moſt violent touches of compaſſion, If 
we reflect upon what paſſes within, do we 
not find our compaſſion for others, and de- 


fire of relieving them, and our good wiſhes 
for others, and joy in their proſperity, in a 
thouſand inſtances going before, and unat- 
tended with any conſideration of our being 
in any danger from their evils, or having 
any intereſt in their proſperity ? Remove 


the ſcene to the moſt diſtant ages and nati- 


ont, and we as naturally and readily feel for 
the 


he 
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the unfortunate, and wiſſ well eſpecially to 
the honeſt, the kind, the brave, and well 
deſerving, and injoy peculiar ſatigfaction in 
their proſperity, And then as to that 
charming delight which immediately follows 
the giving joy to another, or relieving his 
ſorrow; and which, when the objects are 
numerous, and the kindneſs of importance, 
is really inexpreſſible, what can this be 
owing to, but a conſciouſneſs of a man's 
having done ſomething. praiſe- worthy, and 
expreſſive of a great foul? Whereas, if in 
all this he only ſacrificed to vanity and 
Self- love, as there would be nothing gene- 
rous in actions that make the moſt ſhining 
appearance; ſo nature would not have re- 
warded them with this divine pleaſure ; nor 
could the commendations which a perſon 
receives for benefits done upon ſelfiſh views, 
be at all more ſatisfactory, than when he is 
applauded for what he doth without deſign ; 
becauſe in both caſes the ends of Self-lve 
are equally anſwered. The conſcience of 
approving one's ſelf a benefactor tomankind, 
is the nobleſt recompence for being ſo; 
doubtleſs it is, and the moſt intereſted can- 
not propoſe any thing ſo much to their own 
advantage; notwithſtanding which the in- 
clination is never the leſs unſelfiſh. The 
pleaſure which attends the gratification of 
our hunger and thirſt, is not the cauſe of 
theſe - appetites ; they are previous to 24 
| | „ 
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ſuch proſpe& ; and fo likewiſe is the deſire 


of doing good, with this difference, that 


being ſeated in the ;ntelleRual part, this laſt, 
though antecedent to Reaſon, may yet be 
improved and regulated by it; and is no 
otherwiſe a Virtue than as it is ſo. 


SECTION XIX. This love to others as it 
regards all in common ſtill keeps its name 
of Charity ; of which I ſhall have occaſion 


to diſcourſe more at large hereafter. As it 


is contracted like the beams of the ſun in a 
burning glaſs, and falls in a more eſpecial 
manner on ſome ſelect perſon or perſons, 


there are theſe 79 remarkable ſpecies of it; 


Friendſhip, and natural Affeckion. Though 
Friendſhip may ſeem too refined to be a Paſ- 
ſion, yet that it is ſo, is viſible enough: for 
when two friends meet or part, the counte- 
nance putson a different air ; the heart beats 


| faſter or ſlower, and the ſpirits fink or riſe 


after the moſt ſurprifing manner. Few na- 
tures are ſo ſavage but we diſcern the ſeeds 
of this Paſſion in them, by the choice which 
they make of ſome particular companions or 
favourites ; for whom they have a ſtronger 


fancy and kindneſs than for others, It hag 


been very unjuſtly made an objection 
againſt Chri/tianity, ** that it has nothing in 
e commendation of Friendſhip,” ſince the 


Founder of this Religion was himſelf an 


eminent example of it ; who, together with 
| the 


Children's want of them, but outlives 5 
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the generous love he had for all manking, 
and more eſpecially for his Diſciples, ho- 


noured one of them with the diſtinguiſhing 


character of his beloved Diſciple. By this 
Paſſion nature hath intimated the great im- 
portance of Friendſhip to human life ; and 
the care which ſhould be taken in the choice 


of a friend, and in the regulation of our 


commerce ler he 1 1s choſen, 


| SECTION XX. The Eropyy of the Greeks, 
in Engliſh, natural Acfection (as the word is 
tranſlated Ram. i. 31.) is that Paſſion which 


endears natural Relations one to the other, 


The affection between Parents and Children, 
is more eſpecially denoted by this word, 

* Commune animantium omnium eft cura qua- 
dam eorum, que procreata ſunt, There is 

* planted by nature in all animals an affec- 
tt tion to their off-ſpring,” But there is a 
great difference betwixt the natural affeQion 
of mankind, and that of other animals to 
their young. Theſe latter as ſoon as their 
young are capable of ſhifting for themſelves, 
abandon the care of them; while mankind 


extend their cares not barely to the preſer- 


vation of their Children's lives, but the 
adorning of their minds; and are prompted 
by an affection which dies not with their 


* John xix. 26, 27. 
Cicero. De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. wy 
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and the Children themſelves too. As Self- 
love was deſigned for the conſervation of t 
individual, the intention of this was to per- 
petuate the ſpecies. This affection extends 
alſo to other natural Relations. Sanguinis 
autem conjunctio, & benevolentia devincit ca- 
ritate homines. Magnum eft enim, habere 
eadem monumenta majorum, iiſdem uti Jacris, 
ſepulchra babere communia. The ties of 
« blood unite men ſtrongly in affection and 
« friendſhip. For it has great weight with 
© men, to have the ſame monuments: of 
« their common anceſtors, to uſe the © ame 
te ſacred rites, and to have the ſame bury- 
« ing place.” Theſe are the words of C:- 
cero ; upon which TI ſhall make a Reflexion 
which I judge to be well grounded. It is 
not merely the relation itſelf that ingages 
mens affections one to another, but the hav- 
ing an intereſt in the ſame progenitors, and 
per haps not ſo much the former, as the latter. 
The mutual reſpe& for theſe common 
fountains in which they unite, creates an 
eſteem for each other. A ſecond thing I 
would 


b Cicero De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. xvii. 

c In ipfis veterum ædibus erant Penates cuivis familiæ pro- 
þrii, & eo ipſo differebant a Laribus, quippe qui erant com- 
nunes omnibus Utriſque fimulachra dedicata erant, 
& arz poſitz ac foci, res in domo ſanctiſſimæ; a quibus 


vero ad hzc facra non niſi illi admittebantur, ad quos ali- 
quando tranſitura eſſet ſacrorum hæreditas; ita non arctior 
poterat eſſe conjunctio, quam qua quis in alterius gentem & 
lacra tranſierat. Heineccii Antiquit, Roman. Syntagma. 
Vol. I. p. 144. | | 


nemo poterat fine ingente ſcelere abſtrahi. Quemadmodum 
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would remark is, that this Benevolence ge. 
nerally ſprings from external confiderations. 
ſuch as thoſe mentioned by Cicero: which 
makes me think, that there is not ſo much 
endearment now between Relations, as in 
thoſe times when there were ſo many things 
common to perſons of the ſame kindred and 
family. The ſame nature, the ſame coun. 
try, the ſame blood, attract love, both x 
they are common, and as theyare diſtinguiſh. 
ing; and the affection is more intenſe the 
"leſs common theſe are, and the more diſtin. 
guiſhing. 35 


SECTION XXI. It is worthy of obſervi- 
tion, that the love is uſually greater of Pa. 
rents to their Children, than of Children to 
their Parents. This is a manifeſt proof of 

the wiſdam of divine Providence, which has 
ſuited the degrees of this Paſſion to the end 
which it was deſigned to ſerve; for the love 
of Parents to their Children is more neceſſi- 
ry for the preſervation of their helpleſs of. 
ſpring, and of more conſequence to ſociety, 
than, vice verſa, an equal affection in Chil 
dren to their Parents. Parents can do more 
for their Children, than their Children for 
them; and it is much ſeldomer that theſe 
need the help and direction of the other, 
than that the other are obliged to theſe. 
And from hence we learn what boundaries 
are to be ſet to this Paſſion, For the uſe- 
6 ho | | fulneſßs 
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falneſs of it being what the Author of _ = 
nature intended in planting it within us, we . 
ſhould never let it run to that extreme, = 
which would make it prove an injury rather =_ 
than a benefit, either to Parents or Chil- 
dren, This is done, when by over-indul- 
gence Parents ruin their Children while 
alive, or by their too paſſionate affection for 
them when dead (at what time it can ne- 
ver anſwer nature's end in giving this ten- 
derneſs) prejudice their own health and tran- 
quility, To this reaſon of the extraordina- 
ry Love of Parents to their Children I ſhall 
add two others, | 

1. The deſire of immortality ; which ob- 
tains ſo far, that there are few who would 
not be immortal in every thing belonging to 
them; and are not loth to die even in their 


EEE NTT 


of! . J 

1 names and memories. Hence it proceeds, 
n that Children giving us a proſpect of injoy- 
eng this imaginary kind of immortality, our 
l. ( fection to them is raiſed to a higher de- 
. gree than otherwiſe it would be. 

i 2. There is in man, as a ſociable crea- 
ure, a deſire of being beneficial to the 
e world, and Children affording us hopes that 
a chey will prove ſerviceable in it (by which 
ole means we ſhall become uſeful, at leaſt at 
. ſecond hand; the Parent having ſome kind 
ww of intereſt in his Children's virtuous actions, 


if the effect of a good education) nature 
hath taught us, in purſuance both of the 
a prin- 
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this account. So much for Defire, or Love, 


ſent, Love produces Foy or Delight, And 
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Great Wits to Madneſs till are near ally'd, 
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principles of Self- love and of univerſal Be. 
nevolence, to love Children likewiſe upon 


regarding its object as abſent. 
| SECTION XXII. When the object is pre. 


a thing may be really preſent, or preſentiated 


to the mind, and this two ways. I. A 


good may as it were be made preſent by 
Faith and Hope; of which it will not be 
proper to treat here, but under the mixed 
Paſſions. 2. It may be made preſent by 


pure Fancy and Idea. Perſons of a ſtrong 
imagination can tranſport themſelves into a 


Paradiſe of their own forming; and are of- 
ten ſo taken up with the creation of their 
own brain, that they have ſcarcely the lei- 
ſure to reflect, that it is otherwiſe than real 
The folly of indulging to ſuch imaginations 
you may ſee ingeniouſly expoſed in the Spec- 
tator, inthe ſtory of the Glaſs Man, and by 
Gayin his Fables. This extraordinary force 
of imagination is commonly ſeen in mad 
people; and it being neceſſary that there 
ſhould be ſome degree of it in moſt of the 
productions of wit, eſpecially thoſe of Poets, 
hence came that ſaying, Nullum bonum in- 
genium fine mixtura Dementie, 


And thin partitions do the bounds divide. 
2 Dryden. 
_:'; 
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SECTION XXIII. As to theſe pleaſures 
of Fancy we are to take heed. 1. That we 
10 not entertain ourſelves with them too of- 
en, leſt thereby we bring ourſelves out of 
onceit with our real condition, and are kept 


range it may ſeem, is the natural conſe- 


eence. One would think that after having 
x epreſented a fine and delightful ſcene to 
1 Wucſelves, and found how far it ſurpaſſes 
or real circumſtances, the next thing we 


hould do would be, endeayour to ſupply 
hat is wanting. But on the contrary, the 
ſual effect is, that we repeat thoſe plea- 
res of the imagination the oftener, and co- 
r the defects of our condition with gay 
t falſe colours: and thus content our- 


es with a dream of Learning, Virtue, or 
e- ches, while we are in reality ignorant, 
by ious, and poor. And as long as we can 
ce WP this, we ſhall never be at the pains 
nal lay a ſolid foundation of ſatisfaction- 
ere When we give way to ſuch imaginations, 
the e ought never to indulge them fo far, but 


at we ſhould carry with us this reflexion, 
ut it is all mere imagination. It may be 
ed, that the pleaſure will hereby be 
ſtroyed. It will be leſſened, I confeſs, 
t not _intirely taken away; and, which 
ll more than balance this inconvenience, 
hall by this method prevent the regret 

: A a 2 that 
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rom aiming to better it; which however 
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object, there are theſe two rules to bee. 
membered. 1. Our Toy ſhould never er 
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that would otherwiſe ſeize us when the ply 
is over; and waking as it were out of tl 
pleaſant dream, we find ourſelves to ha 


been under a deluſion, | =. 


SECTION XXIV. As to that Foy which 
ſprings from the real preſence of the beloyel 


ceed the value of the object. The reau n: 
is, that though Toy may riſe, as it is toll /; 
apt to do, at the firſt poſſeſſion above its ci 
ternal cauſe, it gradually ſubſides and fink 
ſo much the lower, as it was before W ear 
high. When we ſee ourſelves to have be 
in a miſtake, we are always diſguſted wil 
that which led us, though innocently, i ce 
it. 2. Our Joy ſhould be leſs or greater i 
proportion to the fixedneſs or uncertainty th 
the injoyment. The thing injoyed e 
poſſibly be of conſiderable worth; notwili_h 
ſtanding which I ſhould be very imprudeſi en 
to let looſe the reins to Foy, if I am in diſk 
ger every moment to be deprived of ii iv: 
For who does not ſee, that the more I to: 
taken up with the fruition, the leſs preparofht m. 
T ſhall be for the loſs ; which will be i v1 
the more, for the unallayed pleaſure w WW 
I] had in the injoyment ? What an ung 1 
ſwerable argument is this againſt the eo H. 
ſive love of this world and its good thing me 
| N tig ex 
be 
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mel that they are not only of little worth, but 
certain too? bk CE 


hich SECTION XXV. Before I leave this head 
of Foy, I would take notice of one peculiar 
fort of Delight, which ariſes from the con- 
templation of Beauty. Some appropriate the 
name of Complacency to this ſpecies of De- 
lt, and confine it to the objects of Senſe ; 
giving this as the reaſon why thoſe deſires 
which ariſe from Complacency and Horror 
are the moſt violent, namely, becauſe they 
ae owing to ſenſible objects; which are al- 
ways moſt forcible in their operation. But 
certainly there is ſuch a thing as intellectual 
Beauty. Virtue is ſo, being nothing elſe 
thn the ſymmetry, proportion, and good 
oder of the powers and paſſions of the 
mind, and actions of the life, conſenting 
among themſelves, and with the Law of 
Reaſon and of God. And if it be natural 
jor us to be charmed with corporeal Beauty, 
the deſign no doubt was, that by this we 
might be led to the love of intellectual; 
which our Reaſon will tell us muſt ſurpaſs 
cor poreal, as much as the ſubject in which 
it is ſeated is nobler than the other. The 
Heathen Philoſophers had the ſame ſenti- 
ments of this matter: 4 Cicero particularly 
exceeds himſelf when he talks of it. Nec 
vero illa parva vis nature eſt, ratianiſque, 

d Hate RS | guod 
* De Offic, Lib. I, SeQ iv, v, xxv. . 
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guod unum boc animal ſentit, quid fit ghy 
quid fit, quod doceat, in factis, diftiſque qu 
modus. Jtaque eorum ipſorum, que adſpedty 
ſentiuntur, nullum aliud animal pulchrituj. 
nem, venuſtatem, convenientiam parting 
ſentit. uam fimilitudinem natura, ratio 
ab aculis ad animum transferens, multò etian 
magis pulchritudinem, conſtantiam, ordinem is 
confiliis, factiſque conſervandum putat: da. 
uetque ne quid indecore, effoeminatevt facit; 
tum in omnibus & opinionibus, & facti, w 
guid libidinoſe aut faciat aut cogitet.— Hr. 
mam quidem ipſam, Marce Fili, & tanquan 
Faciem honeſti vides : que fi oculis cerneretur 
mirabiles amores, ut ait Plato, excitaret ſi 
pientic. lt is no ſmall excellence of our 
& rational nature, that man alone of al 
«« animals has an idea of order and decency, 
« and a harmony in words and action, 
c« Even in the objects of ſight no other aii. 
«« mal apprehends a beauty, regularity, and 
«« proportion of the ſeveral parts: which 
«« Reaſon transferring from the eyes tothe 
«« mind, and from ſenſible to moral object 
e determines that beauty, conſiſtency, and 
«« order are much more to be ſtudied and 
„ maintained in our defigns and actions; 
«« that we ſhould avoid all indecency and 
ce effeminacy of behaviour, and all immo- 
* deſty of thought and action. — I have 
« ſketched out to you, Son Marcus, whit 
J may call the form and countenance of 
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e Virtue : which, as Plato ſays, if it could 
be made viſible to the eye, would excite a 
« ſtrong affection. I ſhall conclude the 
whole with an obſervation taken from Dr. 
More, which I believe to be juſt. By that 
deliquium, or failure of Senſe, which is ſome- 
times the effect of an extreme Foy, nature 
ſeems to ſignify, that the ſoul is capable of 
greater pleaſure and felicity, than the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe mortal bodies has fitted them 
to bear, 


SECTION XXVI. I paſs on to the conſi- 
deration of Hatred; which I defined before, 
an endeavour of the ſoul to diſunite from 
that which it apprehends to be evil. Hatred 
of an evil begets a deſire of eſcaping it when 
diſtant ; and ſuppoſing it to be paſt, or we 
find ourſelves out of danger of it, Foy. As 
much as to ſay, we ſhould bear our ſufferings 
the more chearfully at preſent, becauſe 
when they are over they will create Foy in 
the reflexion. - 5 - 


 —Porſan & hac olim meminiſſe juvabit. * | 
It will be pleaſant hereafter to look back 


«© on the dangers we are now encoun- 
te tering.” When the evil is preſent it 
produces Grief, together with a deſire of get- 
ting clear of it. Grie is neceſſary in the 
preſent ſtate to rouſe us, and ſet us on our 
| „ 
1 Firgil, Encid, Lib, I. verſ. 207. 
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ard againſt what is hurtful and deſtruc- 
tive; to ballaſt the mind againſt a thought. 
leſs levity ; to temper our carnal Fey, and 
as a ſilent monitor that we are not yet arri. 
ved at the region of happineſs. The deſire 
of eſcaping an evil may be conſidered as ſo. 
litary, without deſiring it may fall upon 
ſome other perſon; and then we term it a 
hatred of flight or aver ſion. They are only 
moral evils, or the evils of the next life, 
and troubles of our own creating, that we 
may defire abſolutely to avoid, As to the 
outward troubles and afflictions of life, we 
ſhould only deſire to be kept from them, 
on condition the wiſe diſpoſer of things ſecs 
it to be beſt. When with the defire of 
eſcaping an evil ourſelves, there is joined 
a deſire that it may befal ſome other perſon, 
jt is called Malevolence, or hatred to the per- 
ſons of others; which ſeems to be intirely 
unlawful, unleſs we could know a perſon 
to be abſolutely abandoned of God ; which 
it is impoſſible we ſhould without a parti- 
cular revelation : or unleſs we have good 
reaſon to think, the evil may prove a means 
of reforming the perſon, and thus produce 
a greater good. Though we may hate the 
vices of men, we ought to wiſh well to their 
perſons. As to Grief, if the cauſe of it be 
moral evil, or evil committed, it is a com- 
mendable Paſſion; and ought to be cheriſh- 
eq ſo far, as that it may be a . 
. | a 
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of our folly and wickedneſs, and produce 

repentance and endeavours of amendment; 
but no further. As to the natural evils of 
this world, we ought te grieve very mode- 
rately for them, abſtracting from the ſins 
that procured them; ;- becauſe they are order- 
ed by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, there is 
hope they will blow oyer; and it is = 
at the furtheſt ci wil end! in _—_ 


v. 


— 


5 . 


conſult on this 8 bender ü the Books 
| mentioned under'y Lag former, * 


* 8 44 


Mori Enchir, Eth. Lib. I Cap. vii vii, ix. 
Obeyne of Health and Long Life. Chap. VI. 
Hutcbeſon s Inquiry 1 bau a and e 
Treat. Ihegecti i Ack Nik 
— Of the Paſſions. Sect, 11, iv. 0 
Turnbulls Principles of Moral Philoſophy. 
Part. I. Chap. i. pag. 46. &c. Chap. ii. 
pag. 69. Chap. vi, vii. yoo Fart * 
Chap. ii. 
Stubbess Dialogue on Ma: | 
Spettator on. the Pleaſures of the Imagina- 
gination. Vol. VI. Ne. 412, 413, 414; 
&c. Vol. VIII. Ne. 588, 611. 
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have Admiration blended with 
' them, and thoſe which are com- 
"Pounded only of the Paſſions which. 
| un under en and H. aired. 


THE Paſſions 8 diſ- 
1 - courſed df are imple in 
their nature; J thoſe yet behind are mixed and 
compounded. They may be ranked into wv 
orders, ſuch as have ſomething of Admirati- 
on in their ſition, and ſuch as are com- 
pounded .only. of the Paſſions which fall un- 
der Love and Hatred. 
1. There are Paſſions in the compoſition 
of which Admiration is a principal ingte- 
dient, vis. Ambition, Glory, Sbame, Emu- 
lation, Horror, and Conſternatiun. 


SECTION II. Ambition is the Paſſion men 
have for grandeur: Admiration and Defire 
are the two parts of it. This Paſſion is not 


amiſs if directed aright ; on the contrary, it 
was 


Ot 
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was-infuſed into our natures as a fire to fer- 


ment and exalt them. * Salluft has a moſt 


judicious reflexion to this purpoſe. Primo 
magis Ambitio quam Avaritia animos homi- 
num exercebat ; quod tamen Vitium propius 
Virtutem erat &c. Ambition got footing 
jn the world before Avarice, being more 
agreeable to nature; and though a Vice, 
« approaching nearer to a Virtue, and in- 
te deed capable of being eaſily transformed 
<« into one.“ Every man is filled with a 


„ 


certain vague and indeterminate idea of 


greatneſs, to which he aſpires; and which, 
if he made a true eſtimate of things, he 
would find worldly grandeur to be ſo far 
from filling up, as not to deſerve any ſhare 
of his Ambition. This is the true reaſon 
that men are never ſatisfied with this ſort of 
greatneſs, but ſtill reaching higher. Ha- 
bet hoc Vitium omnis Ambitio, non reſpicit, 
This is the univerſal fault of the ambiti- 
e ous, they are till looking higher.” No 
preſent greatneſs anſwers the idea they have 
within them ; which repreſents ſomethi 
infinitely more noble and elevated: which 
ſomething when it comes'to be unfolded, is 
at bottom nothing elſe but that glory and 
perfection, to which the human nature ſhall 
be raiſed in the ſtate of the bleſſed. This 
therefore ſhould be the higheſt mark of _ 
„ Ambi- 


De bello Catalin, 
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Ambition; and ſubordinate to this, a preſent 
dominion over ourſelves, not over others. 
For as © Cicero with his uſual ſagacity takes 
notice: Veri videndi cupiditati adjuncta ef 
appetitio quedam principatus; ut nemini pa- 
rere animus bene a natura informatus velit, 
mſi præcipienti, aut docenti, aut utilitatis 
cauſſa, juſte, & legitime imperanti: ex quo 
animi magnitude exfitit, bumanarumque rerum 
contempt io. To the deſire of knowledge is 
joined in man a deſire of ſuperiority and in- 
« dependence; ſa that a mind that under- 
© ſtands-its own worth loves liberty, and 
cares not to be ſubject to any, excepting 
<« ſuch as direct and adviſe him for his good, 
e or ruling according to good laws injoin 
e what is right, and for the common good: 
« Hence ariſes greatneſs of mind, and a 
e contempt,of the world,” By the word 
principatus in this paſſage ons means li- 
berty and a freedom from all flaviſh depen- 
dence; as appears by the explication that 
2 This natural Paſſion for liberty 
ſhews the abſurdity of all endeavours to en- 
ſlave others; ſince all are alike fond of li- 
berty, and have the very ſame right to it. 
A tyrannical Ambition has often the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, and gives every age abun- 
dant reaſon to curſe it. And becauſe this 
4 falſe Ambition is that which mankind gene- 
ral 


e De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. iv. 
© Ibid. Lib. I. Sect. xix. 
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rally run into, from hence it hath happen- 
ed that Ambition is become the name of a 
Vice. Ee 2 


SecT1on III. Glory and Shame have for 
their objects ſuch things, as tend to procure 
men Eſteem or Contempt, Praiſe or Diſgrace, 
from themſelves or others. Glory is made up 
of Foy, Self- love, and Eſteem. No Paſſion 
is more natural to great minds; the pulſe of 
the heart is not more neceſſary, than this 
noble pulſe of the ſoul. * Etiam ſapientibus 
cupido Gloria noviſſima exuitur, ſays Tacitus. 
« The deſire of Gry is the laſt Paſſion a 
« wiſe man puts off,” By kindling the 
hope of an honeſt fame, it is a ſpur to 

laudable and uſeful enterpriſes. Let us re- 
member to build our Glory upon Virtue ; to 
prefer Virtue itſelf to the praiſe of it, that 
is, the ſubſtance before the ſhadow ; and to 
act ſo, as that it may appear we do not ſo 
much purſue Glory as are followed by it; 
and can be ſatisfied with the approbation of 
God and of our own conſciences, when 
through corruption, or out of envy, the 
world is unjuſt to us, detracts from our beſt 
actions, and loads us with cenſures and re- 
proaches. There is ſomething truly great 
in the character which * Salluſt gives of 


Cato. 


© Hiſtor. Lib. IV. And to the ſame purpoſe Simplic. 


Cap. xlviii. Eox«l% NQ Twr Tabor n SN ag i. 
8 De Bello Catalin. 2 * | 
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Cato. Eſſe quam videri bonus malebat; ita 
quo minus Gloriam petebat, eo magis illam 
adſequebatur. ©* He was more ſtudious to 
<« be really good, than to appear fo; and 
ie thus the leſs he aimed at Glory, the more 
ie he acquired it.” For the ſentiment of 
£ Pliny on this head is very juſt, Quanto 
majore animo boneſtatis fructus in conſcientia, 
quam in fama reponatur? ſequi enim Gloria 
non appeti debet. How much greater his 
c mind, who places the reward of Virtue 
* in the pleaſures of a good conſcience, 
* than his who ſeeks it in fame? for Glory 
« ſhould be rather the conſequence, than 
* the motive of good actions. If we de- 
fire Glory therefore, let us do it not ſo much 
for its own ſake, as for the capacity into 
which it puts us of doing more honour and 
ſervice to the cauſe of Virtue and Religion ; 
and within this limitation we ſhall preſerve 
the innocence of this Paflion. w | 


SECTION IV. Shame is compounded of 
Sorrow, Self-love, with ſome mixture of 
Contempt, From this account of Shame it 
appears, that neither the beſt nor the worſt 
men are capable of it. Not the beſt ; be- 
cauſe conſcious to themſelves that they 
make a right uſe of their faculties, and are 
above contempt : nor the worſt of men nei- 
ther, becauſe through cuſtom they have 

over- 
s Epiſtol. viii. TE 
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overcome the modeſty of the rational na- 
ture. Among all the Paſſions there is not 
one more power ful than this; nor perhaps 
more ſerviceable to mankind. Such is the 
force of Shame as to over-rule the fear of 
death itſelf. Witneſs thoſe of the female 
ſex, who having given up their Virtue, to 
prevent the Shame which would attend the 
diſcovery of their lewdneſfs, ſtifle the fruit 
olf it in defiance to the Law, to which their 
lives are forfeited by the murther of their 
infants, Witneſs alſo the many thouſands 
who meet death in the Field, or in the 
| Breach, to avoid what appears to them more 
terrible, the reproach of cowardice, For 1 
am verily perſuaded, that to one who is 
acted by true courage, the love of their 
country, or the defire of glory, there are 
ten whom the dread of diſgrace puſhes for- 
ward in battle. Shame is a bridle upon 
corrupted nature; it reſtrains multitudes 
from doing ill, and brings others to repent- 
ance after they have done it. The firſt we 
may call antecedent, the other conſequent 
Shame. This Paſſion may have ſome bad 
effects; as in thoſe infamous women before 
mentioned: but if a woman here and there 
murder her innocent child to hide her 
Shame, how many of both ſexes are kept 
from the ſin that led to it, merely by this 
inward check? We may ſay of a man paſt 

OS „„ 
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Shame, that he is paſt Hope. Nam negli- 
gere quid de ſe quiſque ſentiat, non ſolum arro. 
gantis eft, ſed etiam omnino diſſoluti. * Fox 
<«' to be wholly regardleſs what men think of 
« us is the mark, not only of an arrogant, 

e but an abandoned mind.” ' Whereas on 
the contrary, according to the obſervation 
of the Poet, a ſenſe of Shame is a proof of 
ſome remaining ſenſe of Virtue. Erubuit 
— Salva res eſt. ** He bluſhes—There is 
c hope of him.” 


SgcCT1ON V. There is a virtuous, a na- 
tural, and a vicious Shame. A virtuous 
Shame is that which ſecures us againſt ſecret 

fins from a reverence of the divine Omnipre- 
ſenſe, and of our own Reaſon and Conſcience. 
A natural Shame is chiefly cauſed by the con- 

ſideration of our fellow creatures; concerning 
which there is this remarkable; that where 
there is Reaſon, though it be but in its dawn, 
as in * Children; or blended with corruption, 
as in wicked men; we do not care to have 
it a witneſs of our follies and vices. A vi- 
cious Shame is that which makes men diſ- 
claim Religion and Virtue, when they have 
not the faſbion or company of their fide, 


This Shame argues a baſe and daſtardly ſpi- i 
| tit, ; : 
| W. 
n Cicero. De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. xxviii. W 


i Terent. Adelp. Act. IV. Scen. v. 
x Maxima debetur Puero Reverentia.--- | 
Juvenal. Satir, xiv. verl, 17- 


- 
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rit, and has deſtroyed thouſands, To be 
aſhamed of what is in itſelf excellent, ami- 
able, and praiſe-worthy, out of regard to 
the wrong judgments of the thoughtleſs, 
the ignorant, and debauched, is as abſurd 
and unreaſonable, as it would be to ſwallow 
poiſon, and refuſe wholſome food, out of 
deference to the opinions of a parcel of mad 
men, among whom we happened ta fall. 


SECTION VI. Emulation is a generous ar- 
dor kindled by the brave examples of others, 


to imitate, to rival, and if we can excel 


them. There is involved in this Paſſion eſ- 
teem of the perſon whom we emulate, of 
the qualities and actions in which we emulate 
him, and a deſire of reſemblance ; together 
with a joy ſpringing from the hope of ſucceſs. 
Every one muſt be ſenſible of the uſe of this 
Paſſion, as a motive to things great and 
praiſe-worthy, There is in the animal pare 
an averſion to labour, which makes us glad 
of any excuſe for humouring our ſloth, 
and ready to interpret what is a little diffi- 
cult to be impoſſible. Now examples de- 
prive us of this refuge; for what is done, 
or has been done by others, may be done 
by us; and we are aſhamed to be in the 
rear of mankind, and to come ſhort of thoſe, 
who ſet out in the world with no greater ad- 
vantages than ourſelves, + 


. 5 Extre- 


370. V Emulation, Paxvll 


Extremos pudeat redi SAS 1 
1 Aneid, Lib, . 


10 « Let Shame at leaſt prevent our being dil. 
© tanced by all.” Theſeus, Themiftocls 
Cala „with many others, that might be 
mentioned from hiſtory, are celebrated in 
ſtances of the power of this Paſſion. Nay, 
Emulation is not only of uſe to ſingle per. 
ſons, but to whole States. The death 
o of Epaminondas, General of the Thehan, 
« during whoſe time Thebes even rival 
&« Athens, was no leſs fatal (as! Archbiſhy 
% Potter well obſerves) to the Athenians thin 
« jt was to his own Country; for now there 
© being none whoſe Virtues they coul 
cc emulate, or whoſe Power they coull 
$6 Tear, they lorded it without a rival; and 
0 being glutted with too much proſpetif 
' «© ave themſelves over to idleneſs and lur- n 
<« ury; which at laſt ended in the deſtrudi- 

* on of their glory by Philip.” ”» = Sal ni: 
makes the ſame obſervation as to Rome al 
Carthage; only that he aſeribes the Vitus Miſſing 

of the Romans not to Emulation but Fur. Mot o 

Metus hoſtilis civitatem in bonis artibus rt 

nebat. The fear of the enemy kept tit 

« city obſervant of uſeful, arts and diſch 

« pline,” He might more July g's 

tion 


1 Greek "RY Vol. I Pag. 10, n L 
m De Bello Jugurth, | | Wy 
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tioned both as conſpiring cauſes, if the word 
metus does not imply the other too. And 
" Velletus Paterculus mentions both. Remota 
Carthaginis metu, ſublataque imperii æmula, 
nn gradu ſed prœæcipiti curſu a Virtute deſci- 
tum, ad Vitia tranſcurſum. The fear of 
« Carthage being removed, and the rival in 
empire deſtroyed, the Roman people did 
e not decline gradually from Virtue, but 
run headlong into Vice.” The abuſe we 
are chiefly to guard againſt 1n relation to 
this Paſſion is, that it does not betray us in- 
to Envy ; that not being able to raiſe our- 
ſelves to the height to which others have 
climbed, we do not wiſh their fall, much 
ks help to pull them down. | 


SECTION VII. Horror ariſes from the 
ght of objects that have ſomething in them 
rſt and frightful. It is a compound of Ad- 


x- niration and Fear; not without a mixture 
u. of Pieaſure ſometimes, from which if predo- 
e nmnant it is denominated a pleaſing Horror. 

Such a Horror ſeizes us at the view of vaſt 


toes and hanging precipices, a tempeſtuous ocean, 
0, or wild and ſolitary places. This Paſſion is 
rel. the original of Superſtition, as a wiſe and 

t egvell tempered awe is of Religion, 
iſ Jy FLY 

92 Jam tum Religio pavides terrebat agreſtes 

ond Dira loci; jam tum ſylvam ſaxumque tremebant. 


* bis Hoc 
Lib. I. Sect. i. . 
* Firgil, Eneid. Lib. VIII. verſ. 349. 
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Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoſo vertice collem 
{Quis Deus, incertum eff) babitat Deus; A,. 

cades ipſum : 1 
Credunt ſe vidiſſe Jovem, cum ſepe nigrantm 
EÆgida concuteret dextra, nimboſque cieret. 


A reverent Fear, (ſuch ſuperſtition reigns 
Amongſt the rude,) ev'n then poſſeſt the 
Swains. | 
Huge rocks and gloomy woods their mind 
diſmay : 75 | 7 
Some God they knew, what God they could 
not ſay, | 1 5 
Amidſt theſe ſacred horrors did abide. 
Great Jove himſelf, tis ſaid, they've {cen to 
ride > 
The clouds in thunder, deal his bolts around, 
And ſcatter tempeſts on the teeming ground, 


The antient Heatbens had a fancy that fone 
God or other inbabited groves and unfr- 
quented places; for ſuch places natural 
ſtrike people with a kind of Horror; which 
diſpoſes them to a ſecret dread of ſome it 
viſible power. Both the fact and the reaſol 
of it are contained in the lines juſt quote 
out of Virgil. In like manner all awil 
and extraordinary appearances in nature, 4 
Thunder and Lightening, Eclipſes, Conti 
Earthquakes, and the like, fill vulgar mine 
ignorant of the cauſes of them, with ſup® 
| ſition ; and are converted into omens a. 


prod 
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prodigies, ſo that we can allow the P Man- 
tuan Poet to lay, 


Flix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes, & i nexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit pou bus PR Acheronttsavari, 


Happy the man, who {kill'd in Nature Slaws, 
Of ſtrange effects can trace the ſecret cauſe ; 
Can prodigies and vulgar fears deſpiſe, 
Styx-fabled waves, and cruel deſtinies. 


And had 1 Lucretius only attacked thoſe 
phantoms of a ſcared imagination, he would 
have deſerved the thanks of mankind : for 
Superſtition is not a greater enemy to the 
peace of men's minds, and of the world, 
than it is to Religion, But when he makes 
al Religion to be Superſtition, and has ſuch 
lines as theſe following; 


RWippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Vod multa in terris ſieri cœloque tuentur, 
Worum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 
Poſſunt ; ac feeri divino numine rentur. 


For groundleſs terrors mortal minds invade, 
Num'rous effects obſerving in the ſkies, 


And o'er the earth; for which their Reaſon 
falls, 


B b 3 | Falls 


P 9 Georg. Lib. II. verſ. 400. 
De Rerum Natura, Lib. I. verſ. 152, Ke. 
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Fails well to account by | known mechanic 


ns. 
Falſcly aſcribing them to pow'rs divine. 


we cannot without deteſtation behold hin 
thus in arms againſt the belief of a God and 
a Providence. 
Primos in orbe Deos fecit Timor, — 
« An unreaſonable Fear firſt created Gods” 
fays this hardy Atheiſt ; whereas on the 
contrary, God firſt planted Fear in the 
minds of men: it is his creature, not hi 
Creator. I confeſs, the Fear or Awe ſug. 
veſted by a ſurvey of God's works, is obe 
of the firſt things that prepares men to be 
religious; or to adore and obey 2 fl. 
-preme Being: but this is not Superſt- 
tion; it is Euæs C, a rational piety, and 
the moſt reaſonable diſpoſition in the 
world, - 
Hunc Solem & Stellas. & decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine null 
Imbuti, ſpeftant,— 
Horat. Lib. Epiſtol. VI. verl. 


This vault of Air, this congregated Ball, 

' Self-center'd Sun, and Stars, that riſe and fil, 
There are, my friend, whoſe philoſopbic ee 
Look thro”, and truſt the Ruler with his{kis; 
To him commit the hour, the day, the jeu 


And view this dreadful all without a F ” 
| Bees ih F 
| 


Chap. IX. Of Confternation; -.. ot 
If by bebolding theſe things without Fear, 
the Poet means without any awe of the 
great Creator, they are not to be looked u 

on as Philoſophers, who can ſo calmly view 
this aſtoniſhing frame, but the moſt ſtupid 
of mankind ; if the ſuperſtitious only were 
levelled at, all men in their ſenſes will ap- 
prove \ what he ſays. 


SECTION VIII. When Fear is fo immo- 
derate as in a manner to confound the facul- 
ties, and incapacitate a perſon for conſulta- 
tion and execution, it is then termed Conſter- 
nation, The proper definition then of Con- 
flernation is an exceſs of Horror, owing to 
the ill government of our Admiration and 
Har. The language of this Paſſion Dr. 
More thinks to be, that there is ſome latent 
mil in nature of a moſt formidable and 
prodigious ſize, for which we ought to be 
always prepared; whether this be each per- 
ſon's particular death, or the diſſolution of the 
world, 1 like the conjecture, and am of 
opinion it may be made uſe of to account 
for the univerſal prevailing of that notion, 
concerning the conflagration of the world 
among the antient Heathens, Let theſe fa- 
xo 0us lines of © Ovid ſerve inſtead of other 
vis 2uthorities, that might be brought to the 


lame purpoſe, 
B b4 EK 
* Matamorph, Lib. I: verſ, 256. 
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Efſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur, affore tempuz, 
uo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia Cali 


Ardeat; & mundi moles operoſa laborer. 


There is an awful period fixed by Fate, 


When this wide Earth, the Seas, and vaulted 


Heavens, 


Shall form one general blaze, and fire deſtroy 
This grand and ſpacious frame. 


For though the notion was probably con- 
veyed down by tradition from Noah; yet 
that it was ſo readily entertained, took ſuch 


deep root, and ſpread fo far, is beſt reſolved 


into a proneneſs in mankind to this Paſi- 
on. Not that the Paſſion itſelf is to be al. 
lowed of; for ſince Conſternation upities 
the mind, involves it in a maze, and di- 
ables it for providing againſt the coming 
evil; what does the diſcovery of the eil 
ſignify ? It is juſt as if ſome ravenous mon- 
ſter ſhould be making towards a perſon, and 
one ſtanding by ſhould warn him of hi 
danger, but at the ſame time by chaining 
him down, put it out of his power to de- 
fend himſelf, or fly from his enemy. We 
ſhould by a good conſcience labour to fortily 
ourſelves againſt ſuch an amazing dread uf 
the worſt event that can befal us. An Hea- 
then Poet could fay, ſpeaking of a man of 
integrity, | | p 


£ Horat. Lib. III. Od. iii. verſ. 7 
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Si ; fraftus abatur abi, 15 
Impavidum ferient ruin. 


Should the whole frame of nature round 
him break, | 
In ruin and confoficn hurl'd ; 
He unconcern'd could hear hs mighty | 
crack, 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a _— world. 


SECTION IX. ii. It remains that I now 
conſider the Paſſions compounded of thoſe 
which fall under Love and Hatred. For 
diſtinction ſake we may divide them into 
tuo ſorts; ſuch as more immediately regard 
ourſelves, and ſuch as have others for their 
object. Of thoſe which concern ourſelves 
the following are the principal: Fluftuation, 
Reſolution, Hope, Fear, Security, Deſpair, 
Fealoufy, and Diſtaſte. Fluftuation conſiſts 
of Deſire and Grief. The deſign of it was 
that we might not be too haſty in the choice 
of means, leſt we ſhould miſtake in our 
choice. Omnis autem atio vacare debet 
temeritate & negligentid; nec vero agere 
quidquam, cujus non poſfit cauſam probabilem 
reddere, © All our aQtions ought to be clear 
* of raſhneſs and negligence ; nor ſhould 
e we ever do any thing for which we can- 
* not give a good reaſon.” The uneaſineſs 


cauſed 
t Cicero, De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. xxix. | 


35 Of Regin. Panty, 


cauſed by a ſuſpenſion of mind is an adyer. 


tiſement of nature, that ſome things require 
more thought, and are of greater moment 
than others ; as likewiſe that in ſettling our 


judgment and determinations concerning 


certain matters, we ſhould imploy our ut- 


| moſt circumſpection; and after mature 


counſal having fixed our opinion, which 


before floated, ſhould not eaſily recede from 
a purpoſe ſo well formed. The error into 
which men are apt to run upon this article 
is, that they are often over-wary, and con- 
ſume a deal of time about things, which 
either do not deſerve, or demand, deep 
conſideration. By this means that caution 
is thrown away upon trifles, which ſhould 
have been reſerved for things of weight and 
full of perplexity. They conſider where 
there is no need; and perceiving their folly 
herein, run into another extreme; and act 
-precipitantly where they ſhould be moſt 
cautious. | 


SECTION X. Reſolution" is that Paſſion 
which encounters difficulties and dangers ; 
when it has to do more peculiarly with dan- 
gers it bears the name of Boldneſi. Defire, 
Jay, and Sorrow enter into its conſtitution ; 
but then Foy is by far the ſtronger infuſion. 
There is a degree of ſadneſs from the pro- 
ſpect of oppoſition and the poſſibility of 
miſcarrying; but not equal to the pleaſure 
N Which 


{ 
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which the greatneſs of the end propoſed, 
and the well-grounded hopes of attaining it 
inſpire ; and which ſo dilutes the other that 
it is hardly perceived. This Paſſion is of 
excellent ſervice to render the mind un- 
moved by all the aſſaults of temptation ; and 
to carry it on in the purſuit of a worthy ob- 
ject, till it is in poſſeſſion of it. Does ſome 
noble cauſe require our aſſiſtance, in which 
we muſt fight our way, and every ſtep we 
advance carry our lives in our hand? There 
is nothing like this generous Paſſion to 
hearten and animate us. Our only concern 
here is, that we be ingaged for Truth and 
Goodneſs ; not to maintain our Makes, our 
Humours, or Vices. This is not ſo properly 
Reſolution as Obſtinacy ; Idioyvwpooruy, an un- 
reaſonable attachment to the opinions of de- 
ſigns we have once taken up. 1 
SECTION XI. Hope is the deſire of ſome 
good, attended with a belief of the poſſibili- 
ty at leaſt of obtaining it; and enlivened with 
Joy, greater or leſs, according to the great- 
er or leſs probability of our poſſeſſing the 
thing for which we hope. Frar is a deſire 
of avoiding ſome evil which it is appre- 
hended may come upon us; the reflexion 
on which cauſes Sorrow, Of what conſe- 
quence theſe Paſſions are in human nature 
no one can be ignorant ; they being the great 
handles by which it is turned and governed, 
Society 
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= 
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Society could not ſubſiſt but by the ſuceout 


it borrows from Hope and Fear ; neither 
could Religion be kept up but by the fame 
means, Nothiog but theſe can ordinarily 
reſtrain men from Vice, or invite them to 


the practice of Virtue ; and they are the 


main ſprings of action, and rewards and 
puniſhments are the weights that put theſe 


| wheels and ſprings in motion. From hence, 


by the way, we learn the great excellency of 


the Chri/tian Religion; which to engage us 


to obſerve its laws, has propoſed to our 
Hopes and Fears objects ſo much ſuperior to 
any, that are to be met with in the other 
Religions of mankind. And further, theſe 
being the leading Paſſions in our nature, fo 
that theſe when wrought up to a height 
will tame and conquer other Paſſions that 


| oppoſe them, and reduce one the other too; 


we ſee the wiſdom of God in the formation 
of man, ſince by our Hopes and Fears our 


other Paſſions are eaſily managed. And 


this, as J hinted before, is one of the great- 
eſt arts in Morality; to ſet Affection againſt 
Aﬀettion, and by the help of one to maſter 
and reclaim the others. After the manner 
of expert Politicians, who balance and keep 
in order one party and faction by its contrary. 
What I have hitherto ſaid regards theſe Paſ- 
fions in common ; I have ſomething to remark 


of each in particular, 


ore. 
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SECTION XII. Scarce any Paſſion ſeems 
to be more natural to man than Hope ; and 
confidering the many troubles he is encom- 

aſſed with, none is more neceſſary, For 
life void of all Hope would be a heavy and 
ſpiritleſs thing; very little deſireable, per- 
haps hardly to be borne. Whereas Hope 
infuſes ſtrength into the mind, and by ſo 
doing leſſens the burdens of life: If our 
condition be not the beſt in the world, 

we hope it will be better, and this helps us 
to ſupport it with patience. 


» See, ſome fit Paſſion ev 'ry Age apply, ; 
Hope travels thro, nor quits us when we die. 
Till then, Opinion gilds with varying rays: 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupplied, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride, 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy: 
In Folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, Fey; 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain 
And not a Vanity i is giv'n in vain, 


This forwardneſs to hope is an argument of 
the goodneſs of God ; who hath provided this 
Paſſion as a remedy againſt exceſſive Grief 
and Sadneſs. By Hope nature 'does as it 
were ſay, though he be weak, ſinful, af- 
flicted, mortal, yet let, not man deſpair. 


Yea, 


N Pope's Eſſay on Man. Epiſt II, lin, 263. 
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ſtant futurities, and overlook the precipice 
that is juſt before them. l | 


 SECT10N XIII. Fear too is of very great 
importance, not only as it is the original of 
Caution, but Humility, Is a man ſuperior 
to creatures without Reaſon ?, Or in his con- 


dition advanced above thoſe of his own ſpe. 


-cies ? The voice of his Fear is, let not nan 
be proud, He has too many things to fear 
to be ever ſecure; and from theſe fears may 
be taught, that he 1s a poor, precarious, 


dependent Being; a worm that may be ſoon 
cruſhed; a bubble that may bequickly broken; 


and where is he? God, (ſays an excellent 


c * Writer) ſeems to have intimated the uſe 


« of this Paſſion in every motion of our na- 
« tural Fears. Our natural Fears are either 


« ſudden, or deliberate. The ſudden are ſuch 


«© as come upon us ſurprizingly, and with- 
ic out deliberation; and of theſe we may very 
«© often obſerve, that they are immoderate 


c and ungovernable. But how unreaſonable 


cc ſoever ſuch Fears may ſeem to be, they 
cc carry a moſt reaſonable admonition along 
c with them, and upon each of their ſur- 
cc prizing motions ſeem to whiſper, thus it 
ce ig that a man ought to fear God, Our 
te deliberate and juſt Fears are as juſt to the 


— 


« {ame intimation, and in each of their 


« motions 


z Dean Teung's Sermons, Vol, I. Serm. iii. 
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« motions point out God to the firſt glances 
« of our reaſoning. For if it be reaſonable 
« to fear want, how much more reaſonable 
« js it to fear him whoſe bounty is the 
„ fountain of all our ſupplies? And the 
«© like may be argued of all the evils and 
© dangers that we fear,” - 


SECTION XIV. Hope when advanced be- 
yond the fear of a diſappointment ends in 
Security ; Fear, when it comes to be without 
any mixture of Hope, iſſues in Deſpair. 
Theſe two are of uſe in ſome caſes, though 
but in few.. The former to free us from 
the torment of needleſs care and thoughtful- 
neſs. Only we muſt be cautious on what 
grounds we bottom our Security; and that 
it does not betray us into a lazy neglect of 
the means neceſſary to our end; and of the 
accidents that may deprive us of it. De- 
ſbair is of ule to diſengage the mind from 
the purſuit of things, which it ſees an im- 

poſſibility of compaſſing, that it may turn 
its activity to what is in its power. Though 
here again we muſt have. a care, that our 
Deſpair be not the reſult of a lazineſs of 
temper, or meanneſs of ſpirit ; and ſo make 
us relinquiſh a good that was attainable, and 
well worthy of our purſuit, for the ſake 
of ſomething which has little elſe to recom- 
mend it, but that it is eakily come at. 
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 SecT1on XV. Fealouſy is that peculiar 
uneaſineſs which ariſes from the fear that 


ſome rival may rob us of the affection of one 


whom we greatly love; or ſuſpicion that he 
has already done it. If it proceed no fur. 
ther than a fear that this may be, it is of 
uſe to make us more vigilant in our con- 


duct, more ſtudious to pleaſe the beloved 


perſon, and to excel the competitor, If 
there be a ſuſpicion that we actually are up- 
on the loſing hand, it is a moſt diſquieting 


Paſſion, The farſt ſort of Jealouſy is inſe- 


parable from Love, before it is in poſſeſſion 


of its object; for he that loves would be 


loved, and be to another what the other is 
to him; ſomething eſſential to his happineſs, 


This latter is often unjuſt, generally miſ- 


chievous, always troubleſome. Our con- 
cern is to watch againſt it as much as we 
can, that it may never make a part of our 


temper and character; as it does not, if we 


are only jealous when there is ſufficient rea- 
ſon to be ſo; and to conceal the Paſſion 
that torments us as much as is poſſible; 
ſince nothing tends more to alienate the al- 
fection which we would ſecure, than per- 
petually throwing out expreſſions and marks 
of our Jealouſy. The fear of being robbed 
of any good which we highly prize, is 
ſometimes expreſſed by this name; but then 
we are jealous of our rival, as in the for- 
mer 
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mer caſe we are oſ the perſon, whoſe affec- 
tion is in diſpute. 


SECTION XVI. Diſguft or Satiety is a 
friend of Temperance; for generally ſpeaking, 
as Dr. More thinks, we nauſeate thoſe things 
in which we have been guilty of too ſenſual 
indulgences ; or in which there is danger of 
our being ſo. Beſides this, we are taught 
by the Satiety which is bred by the uſe of 
ll external ſenſible things, the wiſdom of 
applying our contemplation and love to ob- 
jects of a ſpiritual nature; and above all to the 
great God, whoſe infinite perfections and 
works will furniſh ſcenes and pleaſures ever 
new and tranſporting to eternity. 


Beſides the Books referred to under the pre- 
ceding Chapters, conſult, 


Seneca De Ira. . 
Carteſii De Paſſionibus. 
Smith's Select Diſc. of Superſt. & Alheiſm. 
Spencer of Prodigies. Chap. v. 
Watts on the Paſſions, Works, Vol. IT. 
page 583, &c | 
Speftator Ne. 19, 27, 45. 73. 77, 99, 
139, I51, 188, 219, 224, 255. 
Guardian Ne. 37, 66, 85, 95, &c. 
| Noung's Univerſal Paſſion, 


_ Pope's Temple of Fame, and Ethic Epiſ- 
tles, particularly to Lord Bathurſt. 
CA CHAP= 


388 = Irrifion. 

OECD 
C H AP T E R X. | 

Of the mixed Paſſions which regard 


others, and of the improper Paſ: 
r . 


Szcriox ILIE Paſſions which er 


Mt: preſs the temper of mind 
we are in towards others, are chiefly thele 
Irrifion, Commiſeration, Congratulation, E. 
vy, Anger, Gratitude, and what the Latin 
call Defiderium, but we want a word to ex- 
preſs in Engliſh. Irriſion is that mirth which 
is raiſed in us by the fight of another A. 
ſurdities or Misfortunes. It is made upd 
joy and hatred ; hatred of Averſion, not df 
Malevolence ; and if the evil be ſudden and 
unexpected vents itſelf in laughter, Though 
we hate the evil, yet we rejoice that it isno 
greater; for, as Ariſtotle remarks, this 
Paſſion is only converſant about evils of 4 
lighter kind. It may be of uſe to confider 
trrifion diſtinctly, as it has for its object the 
Follies ; or as it regards the Misfortunes of 
r 

SE C« 


Paxr II 
f 


SECTION II. As to their 'Polkes, * Mr, 
Hobbes's account of it is, that it 18 nothing 
elſe but ſudden glory arifing from the con- 
ception of ſome enger in ourſelves, by 
compariſon with the infirmity of others, 
This may be too often the reaſon Why men 
do laugh at each other, but was never de- 
ſigned by nature; which cannot be ſuppaſed 
in any of its productions to have conſulted 
the gratification of men's pride and ill hu- 


- mour, Nature, or its Author, ſeems rather 
00 have intended this Paſſion, partly as a re- 
7 lief againſt the melancholy, which the mean 
- figure that human nature makes would excite 
1 


in a generous mind, did not this help a little 
to ſhake it off. Were it not for this Paſſion, 
every good man would be an Heraclitus. 
This Paſſion was deſigned alſo partly as a 
means of rallying people out of their Follies; 


end according to Dr. More was the original 
of Satire; as Love and Bravery were of 
h Epic and Tragic Poeſy. The Careleſsneſs, 
o Bl 1nconflancy, Humour, Affectation, Imperti- 
n vence, and in ſhart all the leſſer follies and 


imperfections of mankind are fitly enough 
treated with ridicule; and as theſe are gene- 
rally the ſubjects of Horace's Satires, one 
cannot but be pleaſed with that vein of 
pleaſantry which runs through them. 
: 555127095 16 e . Omne 
2 De Homine, Spectatur. No. 47. 
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Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret Vice he 
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b Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit ; & admiſſus circum præcordia ludit 


Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo, 


Unlike in method with conceal'd deſign, 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join; 
And with a fly inſinuating grace 
Laugh'd at his Friend, and look'd him in 
the face: | | 


found, 


And tickle whilſt he gently prob'd the wound, 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 
But made the deſperate Paſſes when he ſmil'd, 


Dryaen, 


Vice, as it ſignifies groſſer faults, is not: 
thing tobe laugh'd at; and therefore when 
Satire flies at theſe, Fuvenal's way of a. 
faulting it with a virtuous indignation i 
much more agreeable ; though he too by 
ſome images, which were better concealed, 
too frequently offends againſt the rules of 
decency. They are ſtill more miſtaken in 
the object of Irriſion, who endeavour to 
laugh Virtue out of countenance. Nay, | 
will beg leave to ſay, that where there i 
ſubſtantial Virtue, though it be rough and 
unpoliſbed, we ſhould be cautious after whit 
manner we divert ourſelves with the perſons 
in whom it is found, out of reverence bs 
| 5 what 


b Perfii. Satir, i, verſ.. 116. 
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what is valuable in them; and leſt they 
learn to be more faſhionable at the expence 
of their innocence. In a word, we ſhould 
lay down this as a firſt principle of ſociety, 
ſo to manage our whole behaviour, and 
particularly this part of it, as to convince 
otbers we do not inſult them; or take an 

delight in expoſing them, but are acted by 
pure good humour and benevolence. Cz- 


cero in two words well expreſſes all the du- 


ties of converſation. Maximeque curandum 
eft, ut eos, quibuſcum ſermonem conferimus, 
& vereri, & diligere videamur, We 
* ſhould take the greateſt care, that they 
te with whom we converſe may ſee, that 
«© we both eſteem and love them. 


SECTION III. Conſidered as to the Mi/- 
fortunes of others, Irriſton is, as it were, the 


voice of nature congratulating its own hap- 


pineſs; that when liable to the moſt fatal 


accidents, it is ſo ordered by a wiſe and 
good Providence, that we ſhould only feel 
lighter or more tolerable evils. This con- 
ſtruction of the Paſſion before us ſhews all 
ſuch to be inexcuſeable, who can draw 


mirth from that which ſhould move their 


compaſſion; a disfigured body, a mind diſ- 
tracted by fury or madneſs, and very griey- 
ous and afflictive accidents befalling others. 
ouch men have neither gratitude nor huma- 
| GC & - nity ; 

De Offic, Lib. I, SeR, xxxviii, Guardian Vol, I. No 24. 
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nity ; neither gratitude to God, who haz 
given them what others want; nor huma. 


nity to pity others, who are not ſo happy as 


themſelves, 


SECTION IV. Commiſeration is a com. 
pound of Love and Sorrow. The neceſſity 
of this Paſſion is manifeſt, ſince the world 
as it is at preſent cannot be without it. Miſ. 
erable objects meet us wherever we turn our 
eyes, and that they might not demand our 
ſuccour in vain, the common Father of all 
Hath put this ſoft advocate into our boſoms 
to plead in their behalf. 


4 Molliſima corda 
Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, 
Dux lacrymas dedit. Hac noſtri pars optina 
enſiis. 5 1 
ature imperio gemimus— 
Quis enim bonus. — 


Ulla aliena fibi credat mala? 


Compaſſion proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witneſs'd when the lent us tears: 
Of tender ſentiments men only give 
Thoſe proofs: to weep is our prerogative ; 
To ſhew, by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 


How with a ſuffering Friend we ſympathiſe! 


By nature's impulſe (though to us unknown 
The ſufferer be) we make the loſs our own. 
| . Who 
d Juvenal. Satir. xv. verſ. 131, &c. 
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Who can all ſenſe of others ills e ſcape, 
Is but a Brute at beſt in human ſhape, e. 
This juſt and lovely account of human na- 

ture is given us by a heathen Satiriſ; but 
according to Mt. Hobbes, Commiſer ation is a 
/ei6 Paſſion, - and wholly derived from 
narrow principles. The fight of another 
man's misfortunes begets compaſſion, not 
ſo much for him as for ourſe/vez,, whom we 
know liable to the ſame calamitous acci- 
dents. But though ſelf- love may come in 

for a part in the pity of ſome men, yet that 
it is the moſt natural or adequate cauſe of 
it, I can by no means allow, We ſee men 
of the moſt generous diſpofitions, whoſe for- 
tunes are well guarded, and their tempers 
proof againſt the darts of adverſity when 
ſhot againſt themſelves, yet ſtrongly diſpoſed 
to ſympathiſe with others; and childreh 
and perſons leaſt capable of making reflex- 
ions on their own danger moſt open to this 
tender Paſſion, It is worth obſervation as 
we paſs, that though all the miſerable are 
protected by this Paſſion, eſpecially thoſe 
who are thought to ſuffer undeſervedly, yet 
if on the one hand a perſon appears inſenſi- 
ble of his calamity, either through ſtopidity, 
or a haughtineſs of temper ; or on the other 
hand, inſtead of bearing up againſt it, poor- 
ly finks under it, makes his affliction greater 
than it is, or gives himſelf up to abject and 
| | | unmanly 
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394 Of Congratulation, PARx Il 
unmanly complaints, our pity is moved leſ 
ſtrongly. A Stoical apathy real or affected 
ſeems to upbraid the common weakneſß; 
and therefore as it would be thought above 
the pity of mankind muſt not expect it, 
The ſtupid are diſregarded, the proud op. 
poſed, and the effeminate ſcorned. 


— Si vis me fe, dolendum eft 
Primum ipſi tibi. 


« We muſt grieve. ourſelves, if we wil 
«© have others grieve for us; but after ſuch 


a manner, that it may be ſeen, that we are 


not fond of ſhewing our grief; and though 


ſome of it will break out, yet we retain the 


greater part behind. 


SECT10N V. Congratulation is that joy 
which our love to another makes us receive 
from the gifts of nature or Providence be- 
ſtowed upon him; the flouriſhing of his te- 
putation, the eaſe of his circumſtances, and 


the ſucceſs of his deſigns. It is a wiſe and a 


laudable Paſſion. He who is ever ready to 
felicitate others on their happy condition, 
as he deſerves, ſo he is moſt likely to have 
the good wiſhes of the whole world; and to 


injoy his proſperity with the approbation of 


all. Nothing more advances a man's 0wn 
character, or ſets his virtues in a more ad- 
| | vantageous 

e Horat, De Arte Poetica, verſe. 102. 
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vantageous light. * Pliny, ſpeaking of Ca- 
pito, who had erected Sylanus's Statue in 
the Forum, has theſe fine ſentiments upon 
it. Scias ipſum pluribus Virtutibus abundare, 
qui alienas fic amat. Redditus eſt L. Syllano 
debitus honor ; cujus immortalitats Capito pro- 
ſpexerit pariter & ſue. Negue enim magts 


Aecorum & inſigne eſt, ſtatuam in Foro Populi 


Romani habere, quam ponere. You may 
« be aſſured he is very virtuous himſelf 
« who manifeſts ſuch a regard to Virtue in 


e another. L. Syllanus has received the 


« honour he merited ; and Capito, while he 
e has thus endeavoured to render Sy/lanus's 
* fame immortal, has equally ſecured his 
«© own. For it is not more an honour to 
«© have a Statue in the Roman Forum, than 
« jt is to confer this honour on the well- 
&« deſerving,” Both this and Commiſeration 
are founded in Benevolence; for it being 
ſuppoſed that we ſincerely will another's 
happineſs, which is Benevolence ; we com- 
paſſionate him if he falls ſhort of it ; we re- 
Joice with him if he attains it, | 


SECTION VI, Of theſe two Paſſions, De- 
ligbt in the proſperity of others, and Compaſ- 
fon for their diſtreſſes, it is judiciouſly obſer- 
ved by s Biſhop Butler, That the laſt is 
« felt 


f Lib. i. Epiſt. 17. 
8s Sermons, Serm. v. 
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*© more generally (and I would add, much 
* more ſtrongly) than the former. Tho 
* men do not univerſally rejoice with all 
hom they ſee rejoice, . yet, accidental 
« obſtacles removed, they naturally com- 
on paſſionate all in ſome degree whom they 
<« fee in diſtreſs, ſo far as they have any 
xe real perception or ſenſe of that diſtreſs; 
«-5nſoruch that words expreſſing this lat- 
« ter, Pity, Compaſſion, frequently occur ; 
« whereas we have ſcarce any ſingle one by | 
« which the former is diſtinctly tpreſel, 
« Congratulation indeed anſwers Condolence ; 
*: but both theſe words are intended to ſig- 
«'nify certain forms of civility, rather than 
any inward ſenſation or feeling. This 
© difference or inequality is ſo remarkable, 
that we plainly conſider Compaſſion as it- 
* ſelf an original diſtin: particular affec- 
* tion in human nature; whereas to rejoice 
< in the good of others is only a conſe- 
«quence of the general affection of love 
4 and good-will to them. The reaſon and 
« account of which matter is this. When 
* a man has obtained any particular advan- 
tage or felicity, his end is gained, and 
dhe does not in that particular want the 
ce aſſiſtance of another ; there was therefore 
© no need of a diſtinct affection towards 
& that felicity of another already obtained; 
« neither would ſuch affection directly car- 


* ry him on to do good to that perſon. 
* Whereas 
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% Whereas men in diſtreſs want affiſtance ; 
« and Compaſſion leads us directly to affiſt 
« them —* Such is our make, and that of 
« the world about us, that any thing may 
« become the inſtrument of pain and ſor- 
« ro to us. Thus almoſt any one man is 
« capable of doing miſchief to any other, 
« though he may, not be capable of doing 
« him good: and if he be capable of doing 
« him ſome good, he is capable of doing 
© him more evil. And it is, in numberleſs 
e caſes much more in our power to leſſen 
« the miſeries of others, than to promote 
« their poſitive happineſs, any otherwiſe 
« than as the former often includes the 
te latter; eaſe from miſery occaſioning for 
ſome time the greateſt poſitive injoy- 
ment. This conſtitution of nature, 
namely, that it is ſo much more in our 
power to occaſion and likewiſe to leſſen 
miſery, than to promote poſitive happi- 
neſs, plainly required a particular af- 
fection to hinder us from abuſing, and 
« to incline us to make a right uſe of the 
© former powers, that is the powers both to 
e occaſton and to leflen miſery ; over and 
above what was neceſſary to induce 
® us to make a right uſe of the latter 
power, that of promoting poſitive hap- 
© pineſs. 


erm. vi. 
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SECTION VII. Envy ſtands in direct op. 
poſition to Congratulation, or the joy we 
fecl from the proſperity of others, being a 
compoſition of Sorrow and Hatred ; not on- 
ly as Hatred implies a ſimple Averſion, but 
as it ſignifies Malevolence ; and for that rea. 

ſon ought to be intirely baniſhed from the 
human heart. Envy, as I obſerved before, 
is nothing elſe but Grief miſtaken in its ob- 
jet. Does a man merit and become his 
good fortune ? Envy in this caſe is the moſt 
unreaſonable thing in the world, Does he 
proſper in his wickedneſs ? Still there is no 
room for Envy; he may be puniſhed with 
ſucceſs, or at worſt is the inſtrument of 
Providence. So that upon the whole, Ey 
cannot be placed among the original Paſſi- 
ons; and accordingly ſays ® Biſhop Hickman 
(ingeniouſly enough were the obſervation 
equally ſolid,) Envy and Malice make 
« their abode not in the Heart, but in the 
«© Spleen ; and the Spleen, they ſay, is the 
« only * ſuperfluous part of the body, as 
te theſe ſplenetic humours make the only 
« uſeleſs Paſſions of our fouls.” Envy cer- 
tainly is the baſeſt, moſt miſchievous, nd 
the moſt tormenting Paſſion in the world. 
Every envious man is Heauton-timorumends, 


a Self- 


\ 
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h Sermons, Vol. I. Serm. on the Paſſions. 9 
1 That the Sen is not ſuperfluous, ſee Sir Richard 
| Blackmore's Eſſay on the Spleen. 
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a Self-tormentor. It was wittily faid by 
Bion, ſeeing a ſpiteful fellow look ſad, 
« That he knew not what to think was the 
« cauſe of his melancholy ; whether ſome 


« diſaſter of his own, or ſome good fortune 
% of another.” 


SECTION VIII.. If we would prevent 


others, it may be our prudence to obſerve 
the following Rules, Would we preſerve 
ourſelves from envying others? Let us con- 
ſider that the meaneſt of us injoys more 
than he can pretend to deſerve, —Inſtead of 
envying another for the advantages of birth, 
learning, or outward condition, let us la- 
bour to excel him in Virtue ; and by content= 
edneſs of mind ſet ourſelves above him. 
« Every man, ſays Cicero, cannot plead 
t Cauſes, govern the Commonwealth, or 
% manage a War; but let every man do 
* what is in his power: let him be juſt, 
faithful, liberal, modeſt, and temperate; 
quo minus ab eo id, quod defit, requiratur ; 
* and no body will expect from him that 
* which was never truſted to him,” —Care- 
fully ſhuna buſy inquiſitive temper —Dwell 
more at home, and you will have leſs temp- 
tation to make invidious reflexions upon 
others —Aim not at an eminency in too 
many things ; becauſe this is the way to be 


* De Offic. Lib. I, Sect. xxxiii, 


this Paſſion in ourſelves, and not excite it in 
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the ground- work of our own diſcontent.— 


«a Of Emy. Paxr 1 
out- done in all; and thus we ourſelves lay 


Let the things, we make choice of, in order 
to excel in them, ſuit our genius and abili. 
ties. In immenſum proderit nobis illud De. 
mocriti ſalutare praceptum, quo monſtratur 
tranquillitas, fi neque privatim, neque pub. 
lice multa, aut majora viribus noſtris egeri. 
mus. The ſalutary advice of Democritus 
« if we obſerved it, would be of inconceiv. 
« able ſervice to produce tranquility of 
« mind; that we ſhould never in private 
* or publick undertake things above our 
“abilities. Seneca cites theſe words by 
way of prevention againſt Anger; but l 
think they are more uſeful againſt Envy, 
Finally, when we are diſpoſed to envy ano- 
ther for ſame advantage, balance this either 
by ſome ® oppolite diſadvantage in himſelf; 
or by ſome advantage you have of him in 
another reſpect. Would you decline the 
Envy of others? Let them not know by 
your behaviour, that you are ſenſible of 
your having the better of them. A priv- 
lege managed with vanity and oſtentation 
is always envied—And whatever advantages 
you injoy, ſhew yourſelves willing that they 
ſhould be common; and aſſiſt others in their 
endeavours to participate of e 
1 | ” wy” 


I De Ira, Lib. III. Cap. vi. - 
n Horat. Lib. I. Satir, i. and Spe &ator, Vol. vil. p 
No. 558, 559. | 
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ſuperior learning, power, or riches pub- 
lic bleſſings, and then ſuperiority will pro- 
duce general ſatisfaction, not diſcontent; and 
you will be generally admired and beloved, 
not envied—Theſe are the likelieſt ways to 
avoid Envy ; though after all a perſon emi- 
nent for merit and advantages muſt not ex- 
pect to paſs through ſuch a world as ours, 
without being ſubject to this Tax, as my 
Lord Bacon calls it, for his diſtinction; ac- 
cording to the obſervation of * Horace. 


— Diram qui contudit Hydram, 
Notaque fatal portenta labore ſubegit, 
Comperit Invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 


He that kill'd Hydra, He deſign'd by fate 
To quell the monſters rais'd by Fund's hate; 
Tho' He the mighty He, had always try'd, 
Found Envy vanquith'd only when he dy d- 
1 Creech. 


SECTION IX. Anger is ſubſervient to For- 
titude, by rallying the ſcattered ſpirits, and 
putting them into a lively motion, accord- 
ing to the obſervation of Weages. Anger 
* and Deſire are both uſeful ; this to pro- 
* vide what is good for the body, the other 
to guard it againſt evil; the former diſ- 
charging the office of a Soldier, the latter 
of a Purveyor.” It is worth obferyation, 
8 D d that 

* Lib, II. Epiſtol, i. verſ, 10, —12, | 28 
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402 Of Anger. PART II. 
that Anger is far from being » a ſelfiſh Pal. 
ſon, ſince it is naturally excited by injuries 
offered to others, as well as to ourſelves; 
and was deſigned by the Author of nature 
not only to excite us to act vigorouſly in de. 
fending ourſelves from evil, but to intereſt 
us in the defence or reſcue of the injured 
and helpleſs; and raiſe us above the fear of 
the proud and mighty oppreſſor. Hatred 


and Se, love go to the forming of this 
Paſſion, when it regards damage or injury 
done to ourſelves; Benevolence makes a part 
of it, when it is rouſed by injuſtice done to 


bears the ſame relation to injuries, that Gra- 
titude doth to benefits ; both ſeek retaliatim: 
but in one it isa Vice; (unleſs where it aims 
at the correction and amendment of the of: 
fender, and the cure of prevention of in- 
juſtice:) in the other a Virtue, The excth 
of this Paſſion is not more pernicious to 
others than to ourſelves. Dat pænas dun 
exigit, ſays * Seneca, it puniſhes the pe- 
& ſon himſelf, while he ſeeks to do miſchict 


* to another,” 


SECTION X. The directions for reguls 
ting our Anger concern the Paſſion itſelf; & 
the expreſſions of it. As to the 3 i 


* Biſhop Butler's Sermons, Serm, yigi, 
De Ira, Lib. I, Cap. v. ON 


Chap. X. Of Anger: 1⁵ 
ſelf, regard is to be had to the occaffon, to 
the degree, and to the continuance of it. To 
the occaſion, that it be ſomething conſider- 
able, and that the offence be voluntary, and 

done by one who was capable of knowin 
the evil of what he did. To the degree, 
that it never exceed the cauſe, or be fo 
great as to diſcompoſe the mind, and put a 
man out of the poſſeſſion of himſelf, To 
the continuance, that we never ſuffer it to 
lie fretting in the mind, till it rankle into 
ſettled malice, Anger may paſs through 
the ſoul of a wife man; but 1 refteth only in 
the boſom of fools, The height and ferment 
of the Paſſion ought not to out-laſt the day, 
according to that divine command, Let 
not the Sun go down upon your wrath ; to the 
end we may be cool as the evening, and in 
calmneſs of ſoul offer up our devotions to a 
moſt merciful and forgiving God. That 
fire muſt not be ſpent in angry reſentment, 
which ſhould be conſecrated to the altar ; 
and is neceſſary to conſume the facrifice. 
As to the expreſſions of our Anger, we are, 
on the one hand, concerned to avoid thoſe 
which would leſſen our character, and ren- 
der both us and our Anger contemptible; 
and on the other, all ſuch as tend to irritate 
others, and procure us their hatred and ill- 
vill; and the only ſure way of preventing 
D d 2 both 
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1 Ecclef. vii. . 
* Epheſ, iv. 26; 


404 Of Gratitude. Parr II. 
both thoſe evils is to moderate the Paſſion 
itſelf. Ts | 


SECTION XI. Gratitude is in ſuch a ſenſe 
a Paſſion, as at the ſame time to be a branch 
of natural Juſtice; as Cicero reckons it; 
for which reaſon” I ſhall wave ſay ing any 
more of it here; and only take notice, that 
Ingratitude, the contrary to this, is no Pal. 
ſion : for nature (as if abhorring it) has ap- 

inted no motion of the ſpirits whereby it 
might be excited; but a mere Vice ariſing 
from pride, ſtupidity, ar narrowneſs ol 
ſoul. | TED” | 


SECTION XII. Defiderum or Fondneſs fo 
the memory of perſons and things that haue 
been greatly beloved by us, (to which we 
have in Engliſb no ſingle word that anſwer 
exactly) ſprings from the reflexion on 
paſt good, which we deſpair of injoying 
again. Itis of uſe by way of anticipation, 
to make us careful for the preſerving af 
that, the loſs of which is like to be follow- 
ed with ſo much regret and ſorrow ; and 
to perpetuate the memory of it afterward 
if it deſerve to live in Our remembrance. 
The force of this affection is moſtly teen d 
the death of friends, 


.- 
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Lib. I, Sect. xv. 


ſions. 
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Chap. x. Of Fonduſt 


* 


Puts defiderio fe pudor, aut modus 


Jam chari capitis? 


e How can ſo valuable a friend be too 
„ much regretted and lamented?“ Says 


t Horace on the death of Quintilus; or of 
ſuch as were eminent for extraordinary qua- 
lities of body or mind; or had been greatly 
beneficial to the world. So that in this Paſ- 
ſion we may ſeek for the riſe of funeral 
pomps, elegies, and orations. Hence the 


idolatry of Heathens and Chriſtians; the 


worſhip paid by the former to their dead He- 
roes, and by the latter to departed Saints: 
which makes La&antius derive the word 
Superſtition from hence. Superſtitioff autem 
vocantur, non quia filios ſuos ſuperſtites optant, 
omnes enim optamus ; ſed aut ii qui ſuperſtitem 
memoriam defunctorum colunt ; aut qui pa- 
rentibus ſuis ſuperſtites colebant imagines 
eorum domi, tanquam deos penates. 

I have now done with the proper Paſ- 


SECTION XIII. The zmproper or ſecon- 
dary Paſſions are next to be treated ; which 
are thus named, becauſe they ſeem to be ſome- 
what allied to the former in their original, 
and in the influence which they have on 
D d 3 the 


Lib. III. Od. iv. 
* De Vera Sapientia, Lib. IV, 
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4060 Of Senſation; Part IT 
the mind. 'Theſe, though they will not 
come within the definition of Paſſion, do 
yet challenge a place in Morality, for the 
ſhare which they have in moſt of our acti- 
ons. Now theſe bodily impreſſions (for fo 
I call them, after Dr. More) may be ſum- 
med up under theſe two claſſes, Firſt, 
Senſation, Imagination, Temper, and Cuſtom, 
Secondly, Education, Idiopathy, and Proje- 
polepſia, Thole of the firſt claſs, ſays my 
Author, agree in this, that they may be 
conſidered without any thing of proper Paſ- 
ſion going with them; thoſe of the ſecond 
in this, that they are always attended with 
ſome ſuch Paſſion, Though I muſt con- 
feſs II ſee no clear ground for this diſtincti- 
on, I ſhall obſerve his diviſion, and begin 
with thoſe of the firſt claſs. | 


SECTION XIV. i. By Senſation in this 
place is not meant the immediate act of ſim- 
ple Perception, which is the moſt obvious 
import of the word; but that bias and pro- 
penſion to error which takes its beginning 
from hence; fo that Senſation is a bodily in- 
preſſion inclining the ſoul to think of things, 
as in their own proper nature correſponding 
to what they appear to Senſe, Hence thoſe 
errors in the Philoſophy of the vulgar, that 
all between the Earth and the Clouds is 
empty Space, that the Sun moves and the 
Earth ſtands ſtill, and that ſmells and other 
En: | ſecondary 


Chap. X. Of Senſation. 3 4 o 


ſecondary qualities are in bodies without us. 
The giving too much credit to the reports 
of Senſe prepared the way for ſeveral blun- 
ders in the Epicurean Phyfics and Morality. 
In their Phy/ics, which agree moſtly with 
the notions of things taken up by the common 
people, as that the heavenly bodies are little 
bigger than they ſhew to ſight, 


Nec nimio Solis major rota, nec minor ardor 


Efſe poteſt, noſtris quam Semſibus eſſe videtur. 


Nor can the Sun's bright orb be greater, or 
his heat | | | 
Be leſs, than what our faithful Senſes teach. 


In their Morality, as to inſtance only in that 
principle which is the foundation of it, that 
ſenſual pleaſure is the chief happineſs of 


man, I own that in a certain reſpe& we 


may grant the Epicureans, that the Senſes 
ate not capable of being deceived; for be- 


ſides that the ſtructure of the organs, and 
the circumſtances of objects conſidered, they 
ought not to repreſent things otherwiſe than 
they do; the Senſes are purely paſiue; they 
receive impreſſions from ſurrounding bodies, 
but pronounce nothing concerning them; 
that is the buſineſs of the Mind, which deli- 
vers its opinion upon the diverſe appearances 


of Senſe, and too often not more haſtily than 


| D d 4 wrong. 
Lucret. De Rerum Natura, Lib. V. verſ. 565 
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48 / Senſatiun. PR II. 
 #orong, When therefore we talk of the 
errors of the Senſes, the meaning is, that 
things are many times in themſelves quite 
different from what they appear to the 
Senſes; and that they who take their mea- 
ſures of judging from the Senſes will un- 
ayoidably be led into a thouſand miſtakes, 


SECTION XV. The Reaſons why people 
truſt ſo much to Senſe, I believe are princi- 
pally theſe To. 9 8 

1. If Senſe may err, why not Reaſon; if 
one power and faculty may be deceived, 
why not all others? At which rate we ſhall 
have no criterion of truth, nor be in poſleſ- 
fion of certainty, but univerſal ſcepticiſm 
muſt bear down all before it. I anſwer, 
that becauſe Senſe may be impoſed upon, it 
follows not that Reaſon may. In caſe Senſe 
miſleads us, Reaſon may ſet us right again; 
ſo that here God hath provided a higher fa- 
culty to correct the errors occaſioned by 
the faculties below it. And perhaps the 
fallaciouſneſs of our Senſes was deſigned for 
this very end, that we might make the more 
frequent uſe of our Reaſon. But ſhould 
Reaſon be deceived, there is no faculty above 
this to inform it better, and it muſt be de- 
ccived fatally and eternally, . And are not 

the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God our ſecuri- 
ty, that he would not frame us with ſuch a 
conſtitution of mind, as ſhould _— 

| 8 $4 


Chap. X. Of Senſation 409 
lead us into error? Beſides this, we are to 
conſider, that the miſtakes of Senſe (when 
it does miſtake) are not dangerous; it has 
little to do with Religion upon which de- 
ad our moſt important intereſts. But 
Reaſon rightly underſtood, and rightly ma- 
naged, is to be the meaſure of our conduct; 
and conſequently, if free from prejudices, we 
may be aſſured ſhall never err in matters of 
moment and conſequence, | e 


SECTION XVI. 2. If Senſe may be de- 
ceived in one or more inſtances, why not in 
all? And if in all, we can be certain of no- 
thing without us; the whole world may be 
a mere dream and apparition, and we our- 
ſelves no other as to our bodies. I anſwer, 
this way of arguing from our being deceived 
in ſome inſtances of Senſe, that therefore we 
may be ſo in all is utterly inconcluſive. We 
are miſinformed in ſome caſes it is acknow- 
ledged, and accordingly the wiſe Governor 
of the world has furniſhed us with Reaſon, 
that we might find out the mikake; and 
this by comparing things together it eafily 
does. Wherefore if the Reaſon of man- 
kind, after the moſt particular and diligent 
examination into things, does not charge 
any error of the Senſes in the notices they 
give us at any time of outward objects, 
there is no ſufficient cauſe why in theſe caſes 
we ſhould ſuſpect our being deceived, 

no | | Not- 


410 Of Imagination, Party. 
Notwithſtanding which I ſhall recommend 
this Obſervation, 28 extremely probable, | 
that our Senſes were not given us to inform 
us ſo much what things are in themſelves, 2 
of the relation they bear to each other, and 
to our bodies, Ir” 


SECTION XVII. Imagination is a bodily 
impreſſion, which inclines us to believe 
(without any authority from Reaſor for ſuch 
a perſuaſion) the preſent or future exiſlence 
of things, which neither are, nor will be, 
Per ſuaſion is abſurdly made the reaſon of 
Perſuaſion. Aſk ſome people why they are 
ſo confident of certain matters, they can 
ive no better account of it than this, that 
the thing hath made ſuch an impreſſion on 
their minds, that they cannot but give 
themſelves up to it; ſo that their faith is fe- 
ſolved into itſelf Senſation is the cauſe of 
the miſtakes we run into about the nature, 
Imagination about the exiſtence of things. 
For an inſtance of this you may take the 
dreams of ſome fanciful people, which leave 
ſuch traces behind, that even when waking 
they will not allow themſelves to doubt that 
things will come to paſs, which their Ina- 
gination made future in ſleep. Enthuſaſn 
owes its being to the ſame cauſe. Perſons 
of a heated fancy are liable to unaccount- 
able impulſes, and then verily believe yr 
elves 


4 ” Malbranch's Search after truth. Book I. Chap. v. 
240 c. 
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Chap. X. Of Imagination. am 
ſelyes inſpired. And as women and ſome 
men have tender and lively Imagination 
without a due balance of Reaſon, it is no 
wonder that they lie open to a thouſand de- 
luſions. Apollo is certainly to be admired 
for his wiſdom, in chuſing to deliver his 
Oracles by a Priefleſs, rather than by a 
Priefl, A Man could not fo eaſily have 
been thrown out of the poſſeſſion of his un- 
derſtanding, and had all his faculties diſor- 
dered with a holy fury. A female Imagi- 
nation was required for this. You need 
only read Virgil s deſcription of the Sibyil 
to be convinced of the propriety of this re« 
mark, 8 | 


Ventum erat ad limen, cum Virgo, poſcere fata 
Tempus, ait; Deus, ecce, Deus! Cui talia fants, 
Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non color uns, 
Non compte manſere comæ; ſed pectus anbelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eff numine quands 


8 Jam propiore Dei. 

e | | 

7 Now tothe mouth they come; aloud ſhecriey, 
it This is the time, inquire your Deftinies. 


He comes, behold, the God! Thus while the 


0 ſaid, | | 

ns nd ſhivering at the ſacred entry ſtay'd, 

t- Wir colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame; 
n- And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came 3 
ves Her 
p. v. „ 


Eneid. Lib. vi. lia, xiv, . 


112 Of Imagination. PAR x ll. 
Her hair ſtood up, convulſi ve rage poſſeſt 
Her trembling limbs, and heav d her lab rim 

breaſt. FER „ 

Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem d to look 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke, 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 

When all the God came ruſhing on her ſou], 


SECTION XVIII. The ſame obſervation 
may be made of the She Saints in the N. 
miſh Church, whoſe lives are ſtuffed with 
accounts of Raptures and Viſfons; ſuch as d. 
Bridget, St. Catharine, St. Tereſa, with 
many others, like to whom were Priſca and 
Maximilla, two famous enthuſiaſts in the 
ſecond Century. We are alſo told by the 
2 Doctors, that the Scripture in pro- 
ibiting magical arts mentions a Witch on- 
ly, becauſe generally ſpeaking thoſe addict. 
ed to Magic were Women, And why M. 
men more than Men? But on account ofthe 
overpoiſe of Imagination, which render 
them more ſuperſtitious, and better diſpoſe 
to believe a hidden virtue in ſpells and i. 
cantations. The ſame notion of Women 
being ofteneſt led away by theſe deluſions 
ſeems to have obtained in the Hall 
world, whence * Horace's Epodes on Canidd. 
The beſt advice I can give here is, for pet 
ſons of a fertile Imagination to confide!, 
they are no more to be governed by 5 
| | | moll 

z See particularly Od, v. Epod. 
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Chap. X. Of Temper. 413 
nation than by Senſe. That Senſe is not fo 
often deceived as Imagination—And as to 
the livelineſs of the ſcenes repreſented on 
the ſtage of the fancy, it ariſes from pure 
mechaniſm, and is greater or leſs according 
to the temper which the body is in. The 
Imagination in ſhort exerts itſelf moſt in the 
abſence of Reaſon, as in the brains of mad- 
men, and of perſons aſleep, which is abun- 
dantly enough to juſtify us in giving little 


heed to ſuch a mimic, 13 


| SecT1ON XIX Jadiohyncraſia or Temper is 
a bodily impreſſion owing to a particular 
complexion of nature, whereby the mind 
is either hindered or perverted in its con- 
templation of certain objects. It were eaſy 
to give a multitude of inſtances of this kind: 
I ſhall only exemplify it by thoſe notions in 
Religion, which men moſt readily embrace; 
which generally ſpeaking are ſuited to their 
reſpective tempers. Among the Heathens 
the Epicureans ſeem to have been of a ſan- 
guine complexion, fond of a life of eaſe and 
pleaſure; and accordingly took care that 
their Gods ſhould be of the ſame humour 
with themſelves, negligent of the affairs of 
the world, and placing their happineſs in 
their inactiuity. The Stoics, on the con- 
trary, may be deſcribed as men of an oppo- 
fite character, ſour, unconverſible, and ſouere; 
which turned all their thoughts to Fate and 
1 ; Neceſfity. 
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41% Of Temper. Pan l.. 
Neceſity. I might obſerve the ſame of the 
Pharifees and Sadducees, and ſhall leave you 
to find out a like difference in the 104i; 
and fempers of ſome Moderns. The beft 
way to guard againſt miſtakes fram this 
quarter is, to diveſt ourſelves, as much az 
we can, of ourſelves ; and abſtracting from 
their evidence, to be equally indifferent to 
all opinions, not wiſhing before trial (mere 
ly becauſe we are inclined to have it ſo) 
that one may prove true rather than another; 
As in a conteſt between perſons we ſhould 
not take parties, till it appears on which 
ſide the right lies ; though it is natural to 
do it, even when they are both or all 
ſtrangers. In order to this we ſhould re- 
flect, that an opinion is not the more likely 
to be true, becauſe agreeable to our inclina- 
tions, any more than the contrary opinion, 
becauſe ſuited to another man's. But the 
only ſtandard of notions by which we can 
with certainty determine, whether they are 
true or falſe, is their agreement or diſagrie- 
ment with that Reaſon which is common to 
men of all tempers and complexions. 


 SBeFioN XX. Cuſtom is a bodily impreſ- 
fion which determines us with great violence 
to ſome thoughts or actions, for no other 
reaſon, but that we or others have been uſed 
to them. So that there is a Cuſtom of 
thinking and a Cuſtom of acting; * Is 
CEE INN e- 
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likewiſe a priuate and a public Cuſtom. 


A private Cuftom in thinking may be illuſ- 
trated by this inſtance, | A perſon having 
been uſed from his childhood to think, that 
a Veſſel being emptied” of its: liquor, there 


- 


is nothing remaining behind, this notion is 


confirmed by length of time, and makes 
him unwilling to admit a Plenum. Thus a 


man long aceuſtomed to any particular way 


of life (eſpecially if vicious) finds it diffi- 
cult to break off from it; which is an in- 
ſtance of a Cuſtom of acting, as the othet 
was of thinking. Again, there is public 
Cuſtom; and how many of the notions and 
practices of mankind have been received 


upon this principle? Why did Poſyrbei ſin ſo 


generally obtain, and hold out againſt the 
evidence of Reaſon; but becauſe by degrees 
the world grew accuſtomed to the notion ? 
What makes the National Religion in every 

Country to be embraced by the generality, 
right or wrong, but its being the hie 
Cuſtom? And as to actions, the moſt bar- 
barous Cuſtoms have prevailed in ſome 
Countries; and their being Cuſtoms hath 


reconciled others to them, who had other- 


wiſe good nature and good ſenſe enough 
to have abhorred them. It is hardly poſfi- 
ble to find an example of the force. gf Cuſe 
tom, more remarkable than one recorded 
by * Herodotus, ' who tells us of Darius, 
| That 


Thalia, Cap. xxxiii, xcix. 
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426 Of cum Parrll, 


« That having aſked the Greeks who were 
ge in his army, what ſum of money would 
te be ſufficient to induce them to ea? their 


« deceaſed Parents, and they anſ wering they 


* could never be. hired to commit fo great 
« 2 crime; he turned himſelf to the Jr. 
& dans, whoſe Cuſtom it was to bury their 
« Parents in their own entrails, and put the 
* queſtion to them, at which price they 
c might be bribed to burn the bodies of their 
c Parents, which was the manner of the 
« Greeks; the Indians ſignifying the ut- 
* moſt abhorrence of the | propoſal faid, 

te they hoped the King had better thoughts 
& of them.” Some fed on human fleſh, 
even that of their beſt friends; others ſcru- 
pled cating of any fleſh whatſoever. You 
have an inſtance of each in two Indun 
Nations mentioned by Herodotus in the 
ſame Book. To reſcue ourſelves from the 
tyranny of Cuſtom, we muſt habituate 
ourſelves more to the uſe of our Rea- 
fon, A Cuſtom in itſelf abfurd is not a 
jot the more venerable for its antiqui- 


or univerſality, Time or Numbers 


have no ſuch power over 'Notions and 
Rites, as to change an error into 4 
truth, or an - abſurdity into a reaſon- 
_ practice. To proceed to the next 
claſs. Fer Aiden 9 | 
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SECTION XXI. ii. Education is only 
Cullom circumſtantiated by ſome vigorous af» 


fection conſpiring with it. For generally 


we are more bigotted to what we have been 
accuſtomed by Education to venerate and 


practiſe, than we are to other things. The 


reaſon of which is, our having been taught 
to look upon ſome things as too ſacred te 
be called in queſtion, and too important to 
be neglected. b Plerumque autem Parentium 
præceptis imbuti, ad eorum conſuetudinem, 
noremque deducimur. The generality hav- 
ing rules of life inſtilled into: chem by 
* their Parents from their earlieſt. years, are 
« inſenfibly. formed to imitate their cuſtoms 


© and: manners, „! ot OE 23.1 
'— Aded in teneris conſueſcere multum ef.  . 


1 14118 


« Of ſuch importance is it what, our early 
«* cuſtoms are.” Hence reſults an obliga- 
tion on Parents to take the greateſt care in 
the Education of their Children; ſince na- 
ture being ſet wrong at ficſt, generally re: 
tains that plie ever after ward; and on thaſe 
who have had the privilege of a good Edu- 
cation, to be grateful to their Parents, and 
thankful to Providence. From my Fa- 
ther and Mother I learned ſuch and ſuch 
| — s Virtues, 


d Cicero. De Offic. Lib. I. Sect. xxxii; : 


„ 


$ Virgil. Georg. Lib. II. verſ. 272. 


118 Of: Idiopathy: Part, 


„ Virtues, fays * Antoninus; and to the 


« Gods J am - indebted for the happineſs of 


e ſuch Parents,” If our Parents, fays 
« * another, have inſtructed us in good art; 
* we ought te give them the double ho- 
te neur of Parents and Tators, and to reve. 
Lc tence them as images of the Deity; fince 
3* like God himſelf they have been the au- 
te thors to us both of our Being, and of our 
«© well Being.“ Hence too ariſes an oblige. 
tion dpO all to Charity, notwithſtanding 
their different ſentimentsand opinions, Doſt 
thou eſteem thyſelf in the right, and thy 
neighbour in the wrong, and this in point 
apprehended to be of great conſequence? 
Was net the foundation of this difference 
laid in your different Educations? If ſo, [ 
ſee a great deal of reaſon why you ſhoull 
pity the ſuppoſed miltakes of your neigi- 
bour, but none at all for perſecuting hin 
on that acceuittwv 
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+ SEgTtoNn XXII. Ziopathy differs only in 
degree from Idioſyncraſſa; for when, through 
the predominance of Temper, we are cartitd 
to like ſome things with that exceſs of pri. 
dice, as to define all wiſdem and happinch 
by the 'purſait of them, what before ws 
only | Temper now commences Idiqpath 
One man is an admirer of Myfic, . 
Is. a. hr. . : 
8 a, | 

N xn, 


Simplic, in Epictetum. Cap. xxxvii 


Chap. x. Of Proſepolepfa Fry 
of Poetry, and a third of the Mathematics ; 
and we would allow them to injoy each his 
favourite ſtudy, ſo that they would but ab- 
ſtain from wondering that the whole world 
does not fall in with them, and not deſpiſe 
thoſe who do not, as is perſons of Wah or 


judgment. 1 


sreriox XXIII. Prof fo pales is that bo⸗ 
dily impteſſion which Aach NA the Jus 
or hatred, eſteem or contempt of things or 
perſons, on account of ſome / ee 24 71 
dial circumſtances Sing, Not 
that our Author would be thought to con- 
demn the art of Phyſagnomy, in fo much re- 
pute with the Pythagoreans and others; for 
he does not queſtion but a perſon well ſkill- 
ed in this art may often hit the tempers and 
characters of people by peruſing their faces. 
But when at firſt fight we are ſtrongly pre- 
judiced for or againſt perſons or things, that 
are known to us only. by ſome ſuperficial 
circumſtances, in which neither good nor 
evil is implied, and from which no argu- 
ment can be drawn for the notions we take 
up of them; as when on the ſcore of a 
perſon's name, or voice, or habit, or ſhape, 
and the like, we entertain a good or a bad 


| opinion of him; we are then guilty of this 


unreaſonable prejudice. So great is zhe 
weakneſs of human Reaſon, and fo eaſily 
do we ſuffer ourſelves to be deceiyed. 


Ee2 Conſult 


"o "Books Ge. 2 PaxTIL, 


% 


Conſult on "4 ſujet of this Chape, 


Seneca De Ira. 11 REL Is ELL as 
_ Horatii Lib. I. Satir. i i. 
. Carteju De Paſſionibus. 
Mori Enchirid. Ethic. Lib. 1. Cap; xii 
de Paſſionibus. 


Butlers Sermons, Serm. v, vi, &c, - 
Grove's Works, Vol. V. page 481, 403. 
Watts Works, Vol. II. page 609—638, 
NJurnbulls Obſervations upon Education 
307 : Part III. Chap. i 1. mney 

Sdectatur, No. 47, 48. and No. 558, 5% 
Z Suardian Ne. 94, 125. 
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SECTION "= 


Of the Rules and Meaſures 
0 Virtue. 
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CRAFTER 1. 


Of the Rules and Meaſures of Vir ir- 


tue; and particularly of C on 


ſcience, its MN ature and Rules. 


>CORDING to the 
Method firſt propo- 
ſed having conſidered 


to the Rules and Meaſures of it. A Rule, 
as the term is uſed here, is a metaphori- 
8 cal Word, which in its firſt and proper 


E e 3 1 ſenſe 


1 n Rule of Faith, Works, Folio, vol. I. page 
9* 
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422  - Of Conſcience, PaRNIl. 
* ſenſe being applied to material and ſen- 
« ſible things, is the Meaſure accord- 
e ing to which we judge of the ſtrait. 
* neſs and crookedneſs of things; and 
* from hence it is transferred by anal 
* to things moral and intellectual. An inte]. 
* lectual rule is the megſure according to 
*« which we judge, whether a thing be true 
« or falſez;zand this is either general, or 
* more particular. Common notions and 
ce the. ackgowledged principles of Reaſon 
© are the general rule, according to which 
e we judge, whether a thiog be true or 
&« falſe, The particular principles of every 
© ſcience are the more particular rules, ac- 
“ cording to which we judge, whether, 
< things in that Science; be tene or falſe, 
A moral rule is the meaſure according to 
which we judge, whether a thing be 
e good or evil.“ The necgfity of ſuch a 
rule in human life appears at firſt view. 
What order could there be in ſociety, what 
harmony or beauty in the powers of the ſoul, 
or in the ſeveral parts of a man's external 
conduct, were he at liberty to follow in- 
 clination or fancy, and had no ſtandard fi- 
ed by which to try the nature of actions? 
This Rule is external, or internal; the fitſt 
ſupreme, the latter ſabordinate. The inter- 
nal, ſubordinate, and immediate Rule of eve- 
ry man's actions is his own: Conſcience : 
The external, ſupreme, and ultimate, = 
e e nat e 
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Law of God. His actions muſt be tried by 
his Conſcience ; and his Conſcience. itſelf by 
the divine Law, This has been. re tg: 


ed by a proper Compariſon; The 

ſtrate appoints a public Meaſure, or bi 
every one to make uſe of in commerce; but, ' 
as the Standard to which all private Mea- 1 
ures are to be conformed: which are ac- 
cordingly allowed of, if they agree to it; if 
otherwiſe, rejected. Among the Fews every 
man ſold by bis own weights and meaſures ; 

but then that there might be no fraud in 
them, but the balances and wel ights, the 5 
Upha and the Hin might be ju/?, as the _ | 
b Law commands, public Standards were 9 
kept in the Sanctuary, to which they were 9 
to conform. The weights and meaſures ul 
laid up in the Sanctuary, are the Laws of 10 
God in the Bible; every Man's Conſcience is I 
his own private meaſure: S0 weights and 
meaſures were kept in the Temples among 


the Pagens, and in Fg Churches... 


SECTION II I begin with Conſcience, 
both becauſe that is the immediate Rule, and 
will be of great uſe in the proof of the other. 
And here I ſhall endeavour to give you all 
the light I am able into this ſubje&, by dif- ll. 
courſing of it under theſe three heads; the * 
* 2 the Rules, and the © Diftntions of int 
a 8 Be 14 : .. Conſczence 


> Levit. xix. 35. Exod. xxx, 13. 1 * xxiii. 29. 
U e . Novel, cxxvii. Cap. xv. 


424 © Of Conſcience,” Part, 


Conſcience. The better to explain the Ny. 
ture of Conſcience, J ſhall a little open the 
Etymology of the word; which reſolved into 
Its parts fignifies a knowledge in conjunction. 
Not in conjunction with the knowledge of 
another perſon, as ſome have underſtood it, 
alledging for their opinion the authority of 
Latin Authors; by whom ſeveral perſons 


privy to the ſame. thingy are ſaid to 255 
ol 


! 


uis nunc Illgner, niſi Conſtiue' 7 
> . in Conſcientiam; 


with 1 many wither places, are brought to ſup- 
port this ſenſe of the word, together with 


the applicableneſs of this Kt to the term in 


its moral acceptation: for, ſay they, a Man's 
Conſcience is not the ſole witneſs to his acti- 
ons; but it has the knowledge of them toge- 


tber with the omniſcient God. This to me 


appears forced. Nor is it fo termed becauſe 
it is Knowledge in ee e with the 


knowledge of other things, 'as © biſhop San- 


derſon fancies, who would have Conſcience 
to be ſo called quia ſcientiam ſcientiee conjull- 
git, © becauſe it joins one knowledge to 


another; zniverſal, or the knowledge of 


Right, with particular or the knowledge of 
the 


4 Juvenal. Satir. iii. 
 Tacit. Angal. Lib. IV. Cap. iii. 
f Freies. I. de Conſcientia. 
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the Fa&#, apply ing this to that; an interpte- 
tation too far fetched to be genuine. But in 
confunction with the fact to which it is a wits 
neſs; as the Eye is to the action done before 
it. Thus, Sibi conſcius & Facti conſcius 
came to be common phraſes for one wo 
knew his own -guilt. So:that originally the 
word Conſcience refers only to Actions paſt 
or preſent; but as Placete f well obſerves. 
by degrees this term, which properly ſig- 
nifies the knowledge of what is paſt or pre- 

ent, came to be extended to ſuturities; eve- 
ry one uſing it to expreſs the knowledge we 
have of the good or evil of what we are about 
to do; or in general the knowledge of our 
duty, By the way, we muſt beware, how 
we confound the terms Conſciouſueſi and Con- 
ſcience; for though the Latin be ignorant of 
any ſuch diſtinction, including both in the 
word Conſcientia; yet there is a great deal of 
difference between them in our language. 
Conſciouſneſs is confined to the actions of the 
mind; being nothing elſe but that knowledge 
of itſelf, which is inſeparable from ever 
thought and voluntary motion of the Soul. 
Conſcience extends to all our human Actions, 
bodily as well as mental. Conſciouſneſs is the 
knowledge of the Exiſtence; Conſcience of 
the moral Nature of Actions: Conſciouſneſs 
is a province of Metaphyfics 3 Conſcience of 
Morality. 


Of Conſcience, Book I, Chap. ii. 


Skc- 


168 of ee 1 Fel 
nl id a 
rien it, Ewe may j g 3 
verſity of opidions, it is no caſy matter to 
defins Conſcience; for according to ſome it 
is aN , according to otherꝭ a Habit, and 
a third ſort will have it to be a Faculty ; and 
true it is, that the word occurs in n Scrip- 
ture in each of theſe genſes. But this alone 
will not prove, that either of them ought 
to haye a place in the definition of Copſcit 
ence; nay it proves: that neither of them 
ſingly can conſtitute the definition; ſince 
one of them eannot be choſen, but to the 
exeluſion of the other two. -- Conſcience 
ought not to defined ami Hel, becauſe it 
would be then with the greateſt improprie- 
ty, that the acts of accuſing, excuſing, con- 
demning, and the like, are applied to i. 
An Ad would be repreſented as an Agent, 
ant one judgment or teſtimony give another. 
Var the | fame reaſon Conſcience cannot be 
defined a Habit, fince to ſpeak of a diſpofi- 
tion as properly king 1s ſcaree mote accu- 
rate, than afcribing one act to another: and 
for this further reaſon too, that Conſcience 
may acquire good habits, or contract bad 
ones, which would be very ſtrange language, 
if Conſcience itſelf be a Habit. Againſt de- 
| fining it by the general name of a Power 
or Faculty I except, among other reaſons 
| chiefly 


1 John iii: 20, 


> Rom. ii. 15. 


1. Tim. i. 19. 
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chiefly for this, that it occaſions a falſe no- 
tion of it, as a diſtin power from Reaſon. 
That it is commonly ſo thought I make no 
doubt; or that the miſtake aroſe from the 
uſual way of calling Conſcience a Power, 
without adding, that this power is no other 


than the reaſoning or judicative faculty of 


the Mind. +) + me bras e 
SECTION IV. Lou may therefore take 
the following definition of Conſcience, till 
you meet with a better. Conſcience is a man's 


Reaſon or Underſtanding, confidered in the re- 
lation it bears to his A&tons, in their moral 


Nature, and moſt important Conſequences. 


I am the better pleaſed with the genus a. 
figned in this definition, becauſe it is not 
cumbered with the objeQtions which lie 
againſt the reſt; and becauſe Reaſon and 
Underflanding alſo in our language, is a 
term ſo indefinite in its meaning, as to fig- 
nify indifferently an act, a habit, or a facul- 
ty; by which means it may be accommo- 
dated to the ſeveral notions. of Conſcience in 
Scripture, and in other Authors, The Ob- 
jects of Conſcience are human Actions con- 
ſidered in their moral nature; by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from common or worldly pru- 
dence, which looks not to the internal beauty 
or turpitude of Actions, but to their influ- 


ence on the quiet and happineſs of this life, 


and the welfare of Society. Cicero ſeem 
25 e 
3 De Officiis, Lib. I. Sect. Av. | 
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428 / Conſcience, ParrT II. 
to have glanced at this fame thing, for 1 
will not pretend to ſay that he had a clear 
conception of it, in the diſtinction between 
Toi and Þpornoig, Wiſdom and Prudence; for 
thus hedefines them, —Prudentiam—que eſt 
rerum expetendarum, fugiendarumque ſcientia. 
Ila autem ſapientia, quam principem dixi, 
rerum eſt divinarum, atque humanarum ſci- 
entia : in qua continetur Deorum & Hominum 
communitas & Societas inter ipſos. Wiſdom 
&« ſearches into the natures and eſſences of 
„ things, which are eternal; and this is the 
e ſociety which Man has with the Gods, 
te even in thoſe things which Reaſon requires 
« from all intelligent Beings.” Prudence 
weighs only the Eæpediency of things; and 
accordingly he only who has regard to the 
eternal and immutable reaſons of things, 
(which 1 fancy to have been meant by Ka- 
Toplrper) was by the Stoics called a wiſe Man. 
This I take to have been a part of“ C:cere's 
thought, though it is plain his Ideas were 
not altogether clear and diſemparraſſed. 
. Prudence 


It favours this Senſe that in De Legibus, Lib. I. Sect vii. 


be places the Society which Man hath with the Gods in 


Reaſon, and the Law built upon it. Ei igitur, quoniam ni- 
bil eft ratione melins,- eaque & in homine, & in Deo, prima ho- 
mini cum Deo rationis Societas. Due cum fit Lex, lege guogus 


conſociati homines cum Diis putandi ſumus. And which is more, 


he calls this Law which he ſaith is eternal, and governs 
the whole World, imperandi, probibendique ſapientia. Gres 
wins indeed by Scientia rerum Divinarum underſtands Natu- 
ral Phyloſophy, or the Knowledge of the Univerſe ; and this 

| ok nn) interpretation 
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Prudence breaks not in upon the rights and 
offices of Conſcience; for after Conſcience 
has ſettled the definitions and boundaries of 
Virtues and Vices, the part of Prudence is 
to direct among Actions aſcertained by Con- 
ſcience as lawful, which are to take place 
in the preſent Juncture. Nay, much the 


ſame difference holds between Conſcience 


and religious Prudence; for though Conſci- 
ence takes in the conſequences of Actions, 
yet it is only ſecondarily; whereas Prudence, 
as ſuch, even religious Prudence, immediate. 
ly reſpects the Conſequences of Actions, and 
their Nature only in the ſecond place, 
From hence it may be further obſeryed, 
that Conſcience is called a Witneſs, not 


barely for its knowledge of paſt or preſent 


Facts, but from its atteſting them, in order 
to a ſubſequent Judgment of its own con- 
cerning their moral Nature, As he is em- 
phatically called a Witneſi, who in a legal 
„ W be form 


interpretation of Grævius is ſupported I; a Paſſage of &. 
10ph de Memorabil. Lib. I. Cap. i. who diſtinguiſhes betweeri 
Ta Occ and Ta avlponn ; by the former of which it is plain 
be means the Origin and Laws of the Univerſe ; which 

ſays Socrates negleQing applied himſelf to human things, or 
the ſtudy of moral and political Virtues. But Cicero propol 
ſes divine things not only to be fudied but imitated. Tuſcu- 


lan. Queſt. Lib. IV. Sect. xxvi. Where having given the 
; | 


ſame definition of Wiſdom, Rerum divinarum & 
ſcientiam, he adds, ex quo efficitur, ut divina imitetur, humana 


omnia inferiora virtute ducat. What is the imitation of di- 


vine Things? Is it imitating the Gods in their Independence, 


Conflancy, and Felicity ? Or the heavenly: bodies in the Cur- 


fancy and Regularity of their Motions * 
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form doſes What he knows for the infor 
mation of the Judge. 

| SEcTION V. Conſcience has 12 doubt re. 
peer; one of them more immediately to 
thoſe practical principles, by which it guides 


its Judgment of all Actions; the ofher to 


Actions themſelves. In the former reſpect 
it is called Syntereſfes, the — 2 tory of moral 
principles and. rules; a kind of Juriſpru- 
dence or Guardian, and Interpreter of po 


Law. In relation to Actions themſelves. if 


they are not yet dene, it is a Preceptor or Mo- 
nitor; commands the doing or forbearance 
of the Action; ; perſuades to it if good, and 
difſuades from it if evil. If they are done, 
it is a Witneſs; which may be expreſſed by 
Syneidefis, a knowledge of the Pact; ; a Fudge. 
whoſe acts are comprehended i in the T erm 
Crifis, pronouncing the Action to be well 
or ill done, conformable to Law or the 
contrary ; and a Rewarder, filling a Man 
with ſatisfaction and hope when he has diſ- 
charged his duty; with remorſe and ſhame 
and — after he hath done what he ought 
riot. It is very ufaal by the Judgment of 
Conſcience to underſtand its diftates about 
the doing or forbearing of Actions; but 
when Conſcience is faid' to diſcharge the 


office of a TJooge, the qbjects of its Judg- 


4  Reveral of the offices. of Conſcience « are contained in 
this Sentence of Senzce, Epiſtol. xxvili. Aceuſateris primum 


partibus fungere, deinde Judicis, novilſinè Deprecatoris, 
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ment are moſt properly Actions paſt. 
the Actions ate in dbing, Conſcience is — 
Inſpector or Governor; though in every un- 
fache action as part of it is paſt, and part 
to come, this laſt member of Actions in the 
doing does not ſeem neceſſary to complet the 
diſtinction. The. three principal offices of 
Conſcience of a Light, a Witheſs, and'a 
Judge, are uſually ſummed up. in a pradti- 
cal Syllog in. 3 T9 n ad 
- He that lives foberly, Tighteouſly;- and 
— in this preſent World, i Jn fon, arp, 
and accepted of God. en 
I have lived after chis 4x manner; neee 
Tam a good Man, and accepted of God. 
The major Propoſition contains the Light ot ot 
Law of Conſcience, the minor its Teſfimony, 
the conclufton its Judgment. The Jadgitione 
of Conſcience is directly concerning the Ar- 
tions; - either ſome particular Action that it 
was well or ill done, or the general Courſe 
and Tenor of a Man's Actions, that it bas 
been directed by the Commandments: 'of 
God ot has net; and only by yy 8 
cohcerning a Man's nan That 
ence may not be deceived, it examines * 
habitual temper and inclination of the Man, 
whether it lies towards Virtue or Vice; and 
the melium, whereby. it comes to know: this 
habitual temper, is the ſtrength of the incli- 
nation as the eauſe, and the ſtream of the 
action as the effect, and moſt infallible evi- 
dence of ſuch an inclination. Skc- 
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1 CTION vi. In our inquiry concerning 
the Rules of Conſcience we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between a Rule that of 22 and immediate. 
by binds the Conſcience ; a Rule to which a 
Man is in Conſcience bound to conform, and 
a Rule that is occaſionally of uſe. to direct 
and ſatisfy the Conſcience. In the fr 72 
Senſe of a * 1 I affirm the Will of God to 
be the Rule of Conſcience, and the only 
Rule. This ſovereign: and holy Will is, 1 
fay; a Rule obliging the Conſcience, however 
diſcovered, whether by Reaſon or Revelation . 
or delivered, whether in the form of an 
expreſs or plain precept, or in the language 
of the Roman Church, by way of evangeli- 
cal Counſel. For as to thoſe Counſels of 
Perfection, whether they concern a degree 
of ſanctity above what is common, or a 
ſtate of life in itſelf indifferent, but attended i 
with fewer temptations to ſin, and afford- 
ing more opportunities and advantages for 
keeping God's commandments; they may 
not (whatever our Adverſaries of that Church 
ſay) be diſregarded without Sin. See this 
point excellently treated by Monſieur Placete 
of Conſcience, Book. I. Chap. v. They bind 
Conſcience neceſſitate pracepti, though not 
neceſſitate medii; as the commands of God, 
though not as terms of Salvation. 1 further 
ſay, that the Will of God is the only Rule 
immediately 
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immediately binding the Conſcience, and 
ſubjoin this reaſon for the aſſertion, that he 
only can have Authority over the Conſci- 
ence to preſcribe to it, who is able to judge 
the Conſcience ; and this every one muſt 
acknowledge belongs alone to God, whoſe 
prerogative it is to be the Searcher of hearts. 
This one conſideration will help us to ſettle 
the Power of the Magiſtrate; ſo far as to 
inable us to judge what does not come with- 
in the bounds of it. All penal Laws, in 
matters of mere Conſcience, or things that do 
not evidently affect the civil State, are by 
this proof at once excluded. For ſince the 
Magiſtrate is not capable of knowing how 
the ſubject's Conſcience is grieved by ſuch 
impoſitions, and when the plea of Conſci- 
ence is ſincere, or only pretended; and if 
Conſcience be in an Error, how it was led 
into it, and whether it's Error be culpable ; 
being ignorant of all this, it is impoſſible in 
inflicting the Penalties of ſuch Laws but he 
muſt run a manifeſt hazard of puniſhing the 
innocent ; which ought never to be done, 
when it can be avoided without viſible dan- 
ger to the State. 8 


SECTION VII. In the ſecond ſenſe the 
Commands of earthly Superiors, not only na- 
tural as Parents, but civil as Magiſtrates, or 

Maſters, and every Man's private Engage- 
ments, are Rules of Conſcience, For though 


Ft no 
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no Laws beſides thoſe of God, properly bind 
the Conſcience, yet we are in Conſcience 
bound to ſubmit to the injunctions of Men, 
being our lawful Superiors, in things 1ndif- 


* 


ferent, and within the Sphere of their Juriſ- 


diction. The original of human Authority, 


and the meaſures of obedience to it, I may 
conſider in the progreſs of this Syſtem. In 
the third and laſt Senſe the Fudgments and 
Examples of wiſe and good men may become 
Rules of Conſcience. Examples may. be 
conſidered, 1. Merely as Objeffs and Incen- 
tives of Imitation; and in that caſe, both 
the goodneſs of the Example, and the ſafe- 
ty of imitating it are preſuppoſed. And 
taking it with this meaning, that of * Se. 
neca is undeniably true. Longum iter eſſe 


per præcepta, breve & efficax per exempla. 


Examples are a ſhort and efficacious way 
of forming Men to Virtue, while that by 
« Precepts is low.” Precepts inlighten; 
Examples both inlighten and warm : Pre- 
cepts ſhew the Neceſſity, Examples the 
Beauty of Virtue. Or, 2. As Rules of 
Judgment and Practice. And here theſe 
two Obſervations are certain. 5 
1. That no Example or Judgment of an- 
other is of any Authority againſt Law. 
Examples may be one method of interpret- 
ing Law, but ought never to over- rule it: 


m Epiſtol. vi. 


this 
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this would be a wrong uſe of Precedents, 
Nen Exemplis, ſed Legibus judicandum eff. 
Every Man is to guide himſelf and his acti- 


ons by the Law; and that not as the Law 


appears to others, but to bimſelf; or, which 
i the ſame, by the Judgment and Light of 
his own Conſcience. For, beſides, that he 
can never be ſure what are another's real 
thoughts, and ſo in making him his guide 
to the prejudice of his own Conſcience is in 
danger of acting neither conformably to 
Law, nor to his own Conſcience, nor that 
of the Perſon whom he hath choſen to fol- 
bw; it may be further aſked, who of the 
two manifeſts the greateſt Veneration for 
the Law of God; he who practiſeth what 
he is verily perſuaded to be the Mind of the 
Lawgiver, depending upon God's inlighten- 
ng and afliſting Spirit, and not neglecting 
any probable way of information; or he 
who goes contrary to this perſuaſion in com- 
plance with the Judgment of others? The 
latter ſeems to me to reſpect the Wiſdom 
and Authority of Men, more than the Law 
of God. They who ſet up a public Com 
ſence, to which all private Conſciences are 
to ſubmit, muſt be forced to grant, whe- 
ther they will or no, that a Man ought not 
to ſurrender up his Judgment to the public 
Conſcience till his private Conſcience is ſa- 
üsfied, that the doing fo is his duty, Now 

F fe there 


a Code vii, xlv, xiii. 


, N i z } 
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| there are multitudes who will tell them, 
that upon the faireſt Trial of the pretenſions 
of this public Conſcience, their particular 
Conſcience convinces them that they ought 
not to be governed by it; whom therefore 
they muſt excuſe from acting by an implicit 
Faith, however they may eſteem it their own 
duty to take this method. A public Con- 
ſcience, that is to ſubſiſt by every Man's re- 


nouncing his private Conſcience, is much 
like the public Credit in a Community, ˖ 
where all the Members are Knaves and F 
Bankrupts. | ti 
SECTION VIII. z. Where the Law ö , 
_ doubtful, and even where there is actualy « 
no doubt, the fide of example cannot be 1 
warrantably taken, till inquiry has been fit i g 
made concerning what the Law direts 3. 
Jo the Law and to the Teſtimony, not o 3 
Examples, is the rule of proceeding, where an 
the knowledge of the Law is to be had. U gt. 
will by no means juſtify a Roman Catholic, Wl |; 
who without conſulting his own Reaſon, Bil nc 
or endeayouring to acquaint himſelf wil c. 
the doctrine of Scripture, readily gives into of 
abſurdities of belief and practice, that he en 
can plead the Authority of the Church; andi 50 
follows men of Name for Piety and Learn- mi 
ing: neither does his own Conſcience make lea 
any objections againſt the way he is in. Ff 

| | | Dy nol 
? 


„ Iſai, vii. 2. 
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no man is privileged from uſing all the 
means of informing his Conſcience, which 
God hath put in his power. And much 
more inexcuſable is the perſon, who ſwims 
with the ſtream when his Conſcience is 
doubting, and he takes no pains to remove 
his Doubts, 


| SECTION IX. In ſhort the duty of Con- 
ſcience in relation to the judgment and ex- 
ample of wiſe and good Men ſeems to lie 
thus. I. A Man ought to pay ſo much 
deference to the general judgment and prac- 
tice of ſuch, as where it is againſt him to 
examine the matter with the greateſt cau- 
tion, leſt he ſhould prove miſtaken ; re- 
membering the words of the ? Apoſtle in the 
caſe of Women being uncovered in the wor- 
ſhip of God, and Men's wearing long hair; 
but if any Man ſeemeth to be contentious, we 
bave no ſuch cuſtom, nor the churches of God 
and that the contrary behaviour favours 
ſtrongly of an opinionative pride, Beſides 
it is to be conſidered, that a Chriſtian is 
not only to regard the ſatisfaction of his own 
Conſcience, but to walk ſo that he may not 
Fend, or grieve his Brother. If my Conſci- 
ence dictates one thing, and my Neigh- 
bour's another, it cannot be helped,” but I 
muſt follow my own. Or if my Conſcience 
leaves me at liberty, I cannot be ſo a judged 
773 by 


| Pl Car, Ai. 16s 85 4 1 Cor, x. 23. 


a 
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by another Man's Conſcience, as not lawfully 
to do what I am ſatisfied is itſelf lawful, 
when it may be done without hazard of 
Offence. But when by the indiſcreet uſe of 
my Liberty I ſhould offend another, by 
tempting him to offend, in doing what 
would be ſinful in him, though it is not in 
me, (which in Scripture is the proper mean- 
ing of the words Offence and Scandal) or 
ſhould exceedingly. grieve him; I ought in 
ſuch caſes to make his judgment my. Rule, 
ſo far as to abſtain, when I can do it with- 
out conſiderable inconvenience, 


| SECTION X. 2. The Law after ſufficient 

ſearch appearing doubtful or filent, Conſci- 
ence may go on with more fſatisfaQtion when 
it ſees the footſteps of other good men in 
the ſame track, and has their judgment to 
aſſiſt its own. Quiſque peritus arte ſua; 
there js a natural ſagacity in the Conſcience 
of a truly prudent and religioug Man, and 
ſuch a one's opinion is very much to be 
regarded. Nec vero alienum ęſt, ad ea eli- 
genda que dubitationem afferunt, adbibere 
dotios bomines vel etiam uſu peritos; &, quid 
Bis de quoque officts. genere placeat exquirere. 
« It is, ſays Cicero, no way improper, when 
6 wa determine as to actions of a doubtful 
< nature, to take in the aſſiſtance of learned 
* or experienced Perſons, and conſult their 

7 Cicero, de Offic, Lib, I. Sest. ali. 
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« ſentiments upon each.” I will add, that 
men's opinions are ordinarily moſt valuable 


in caſes not prejudged by their own Exam- 


ples ; becauſe in ſuch they are like to think 
and ſpeak with greater freedom and diſpaſſi- 
onateneſe. 7 „„ 

3. We ſhould conſider, not ſo much the 
naked examples and judgments of others, 


even good men, as the grounds of them; 


eſpecially where thęre are Examples againſt 


Examples, and Judgment againſt Judg- 


ment; and to rate them, not by number, but 


weight, Accordingly we ſhall have very 
little regard to ſome antient Uſages, ſuch as 
bowing towards the Eaſt, the communion of 
Infants, and the like, when we know upon 
what trifling reaſons, if not groſs miſtakes, 
they were founded. In quibus videndum eſt, 
non modo quid quiſque loquatur, ſed etiam, 
quid quiſque ſentiat ; atque- etiam, qua de 
caiiſa gaiſque ſentiat. We are to examine 
te not only what perſons ſay, but what they 
« really think; and upon what teaſons their 
« Judgments are founded.” 4 
4. He who quotes Examples ought to be 
firſt ſure, that the caſes are in the main pa- 
rallel, For what is allowable, yea com- 
mendable, in one perſon, and one circum- 
ſtance, in another may be quite the contra- 
ry. Nec quemqguam hoe errore duci oportet, 
ut, fi quid Socrates aut Ariſtippus contra mo- 
rem conſuetudinemque civilem fecerint, hcu- 
N f 4 =. 
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tive font, idem ibi arbitretur licere. Magnis 


illi & divinis bonis hanc licentiam afſequeban- 


tur. A Perſon ought not to be led away 
<« with this error, that if Socrates or Ariſ. 
&, tippus in any inſtances ſpoke or acted 
et apainſt the eſtabliſhed rules or cuſtoms, 


dic he may lawfully do the ſame. For this 


& was a privilege they acquired by their great 
& and good qualities” 


— 
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SECTION I. HE principal Diſdinetions 

5 of Conſcience are theſe. 

i. With reſpect to the means of Informa- 
tion, there is a natural and inligbtened Con- 
ſcience. Natural Conſcience is that com- 
mon principle, which inſtructs men of all 
Countries and Religions, in the duties to 
which they are all alike obliged. That 
there is ſuch a natural principle reſiding in 
every man's boſom, is plain from the Teſti- 
monies of heathen Authors, in whom we 
meet with a Mens conſcia recti, « a Mind 
« conſcious of what is right.” Conſcientia 
bona, & mala, a good, or an evil Conſci- 
« ence;” and a thouſand expreſſions more 

of the like kind. Cicero well obſerves, 
« that any one may be his own Teacher, 
tte as to what makes a good Man, who will 
but animi ſur complicatam notionem evolve- 
* 6 unfold the notion of right and wrong 


( that 
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ct that is wrapped up in his mind.“ As much 
as to ſay, there are ſome principles of Mo. 
rality which we may call innate, interwoven 
in the frame of human nature. From theſe 
notions(ſays Grævius upon the place) which 
« wiſe Men have taken the pains to evolve, 
« Moral Phyloſophy had its original. Among 
« barbarous nations who have not opened 
t and explained them they continue till in 
t their firſt complicated ſtate.” But the 
moſt ſenſible proof of a natural Conſcience 
common to all may be drawn from the dif- 
ferent workings of a Man's mind after differ- 
ent actions. What peace, what aſſurance, 
what triumph, does the reflexion on a 
courſe of good actions produce? What fears; 
_ What reſtleſs diſquietudes, the remembrance 
even of a ſingle action remarkably wicked ? 
A Chriſtian cannot make uſe of more em- 
phatical expreſions on this head, than Hea- 


thent 
b Mea mihi Conſcientia pluris eſt quam omnium ſermo; 
Cicero. 
—— Cur tamen hos tu | 
Evaſiſſe putes, quos diri conſcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo ver bere cædit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tGrtore flagellum ? | 
Pena autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, | 
Quas & Cæditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte . ſuum 1 in pectore teſtem. 
. p Juvenal. Satir, xilj 
But why muſt thoſe be thought to By who feel 
Thoſe rods of Scorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel 
Which Conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with rage controls 
And ſpreads amazing Terrors thro their ſouls ? 


Not 


Chap. II. 


tbens have done. A good Conſcience was 
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their reward, their armour, their brazen 
wall; its Teſtimony was mote to them than 
the whole world. An evil Conſcience: was 
an Acciſer which every guilty Wretch car- 
ried about with him; a formentor or fury ra- 
ther, that made the ſoul feel its ſecret laſh; 


a Gb that perpetually haunted the Murde- 


rer; a divine Nemęſis, or Revenger of the 
Gods upon impious Mortals. But what is 
moſt obſervable, the © Epicureans themſelves, 


they who denied the intrinfic difference of 


human Actions, all knowledge and concern 
of the Gods about them, and conſequently 
any future Rewande and Puniſhments; yet 


* 


Not ſhaw Revenge, nor Hell inſet can find 

A fiercer Torment than a guilty mind; 
Which day and Night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the Wretch, and Kill the charge renews. 


Creech, 


And Cicero tothe ſame effect, Nolite putare, ut in ſcena vi- 


detis, homines conſceleratos impulſu Deorum terreri Furi- 
arum tædis ardentibus ; ſua quemque fiaus, ſuum facinus, 
ſaum ſcelus, ſua audacia de ſanitate ac mente deturbat. 


Hzc ſunt impiorum furiz, he fammez, he . Orat. 
| in Calphurn. Piſon. Sect, xx, 


© Cerberus & Furiz, jam vero, & ek egenus 
Taxtarus, horriferos eructans faucibus æſtus, 

He neque ſunt uſquam, nec poſſunt eſſe profeQo. 
Sed metus in vita pænarum pro malefactis 

Eſt inſignibus inſignis 
Quæ tamen etſi abſunt, ut Mens ſibi conſcia facti 
Fræmetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, torretque flagellis ; 
Nec videt interea, qui terminus efſe malorum 

Foſſit, nec quæ fit pœnarum denique finis : 

2 eadem metuit magis hæc ne in morte graveſcant. 


Lucret. Lib. III. verſ. 1024. 
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they deſcribed theſe inward ſuſpicions and 
terrors, as the perpetual Attendants of wick- 
edneſs, and the original of Men's fears 
of an after reckoning, to the confuſion of 
their whole ſcheme ; as will be ſhewn when 
we come to prove the Law of Nature. 
An znlightened Conſcience is a Conſcience 
under the guidance of a ſuperadded Revela- 
tion. This has its foundation inthe former; 
without which all the diſcoveries of reveal- 
ed Religion would make no more differ- 
ence, than the increaſe of Light in the con- 
dition of a Man born blind. 


SECTION II. ii. With regard to ch Law 
there is a right, an erroneous, a doubting, 
and a ſcrupulous Conſcience. A right Con- 
ſcience is that which decides aright, or ac- 
cording to the only Rule of Rectitude, the 
Law of God. This is threefold ; well in- 
formed, probable and ignorant. A well in- 
formed Conſcience in all its deciſions pro- 
ceeds upon the moſt evident principles; de- 
monſtrative, if the ſubject will ſupply them; 
or where thefs fail, on the ſureſt foundation 
it can get. It is not more a duty to labour 
after ſuch a Conſcience as this, which ren- 
ders the obedience we pay to God's com- 
mandments a reaſonable Service, than it is a 
happineſs to injoy it. The ſatisfaction of it 
being like that of a Traveller who is per- 
fectiy acquainted with his way, and . 


it 
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it lies among a thouſand other paths, knows 
himſelf not to be miſtaken, It is the pro- 
perty of this Conſcience that it inbances the 
Virtues or Vices of a Man, his good or bad 
Actions. No Virtue like his, who frames 
his whole Conduct by the Advice oſ a well 
informed Conſcience; as no Guilt is equal 
to that perſon's, who fins againſt know- 
ledge, and the cleareſt convictions of his 
own Mind. 


StcT1on III. A probable Conſcience, in 
caſes which admit of the brighteſt and ful- 

leſt Light, contents itſelf with bare probabi- 
lities. The Conſcience of the generality, 
even that which they call a good Conſcience, 
is of no higher character. Inſtead of being 
able to ſhew the Rules of Conſcience which 
they have laid down to themſelves, to be 
plain deductions from the acknowledged 
principles of Reaſon, or the general precepts 
of Scripture, or troubling themſelves about 
it ; it is enough they think that all Parties 
and Seas agree in recommending them. 
Good men, whatever other difference there 
be in their perſuaſions, practiſe upon them; 
there is a Beauty and Attractiveneſs in ſuch 
Actions, which takes with Conſcience at firſt 
ſight, and a viſible aptneſs to ſerve the In- 
tereſts of Mankind. Theſe indeed conſider- 
ed altogether are very great probabilities, 
but ſhort of that evidence, in which the 
prime 
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prime duties of Morality may be placed. 
I am far from ſaying, that a Man cannoe 
te be ſaved with ſuch a Conſcience ;” but 
this 1 will fay, © that fuch a Conſcience is 
« not ſo perfect as it might be,” The 
Character of Conſcience 1s to be a Light; 
and conſequently, the leſs of Light and Eu- 
dence (for they are the ſame things) there 
is in its determinations, ſo much the more 
defective is it in its proper Characteriſtic. 
Befides which it is to be conſidered, that 
ceteris paribus, the leſs evidence, the leſs 
likelihood there will be of withſtanding a 


Temptation, which comes ſtrongly inforced 
by pleaſure and profit. There is danger, 


that our probabilities in ſuch a caſe will be 
thought to be no probabilities at all. 


SECTION IV. An ignorant Conſcience de- 
clares right, but by chance, and without 
any juſt grounds to build upon; an erro- 


neous Conſcience is ignorant too; but not 


merrly ignorant; to ignorance it adds a falſe 


Judgment. The ignorance of an erroneous 


Conſcience is an ignorance of Law, or of 
Fact; tbis is an ignorance of all thoſe proofs 


which ſhould ſupport its opinion of the 


goodneſs of the way a man has choſen, I 
ſhall not ſtick to pronounce that Man to 
have an 2gnorant Conſcience, who can ſay 
no more for himſelf and his perſuaſion, than 
that © he has been taught ſo—that he never 

| * believed 
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« believed otherwiſe, that he has the au- 
<« thority of the State to bear him out—and 
ee the like.” Here I cannot forbear think- 
ing of thoſe, who in the utter want of Ar- 
guments, are extremely free in their Cenſures 
on all who differ from them; and who 
throw off the buſineſs of Examination intirely 
from themſelves upon their Adverſaries; than 
which there cannot be more unequal dealing. 
We will allow them to be in poſſeſſion of 
the Truth, yet this will not give them a right 
to condemn others, who though in the 
wrong can offer more on their behalf, than 
they can for themſelves. An erroneous Con- 
ſcience, if it belong to a good Man, and one 
diligent in his ſearch after Truth, will 
doubtleſs meet with more favour from God, 
than a Conſcience ignorantly right, Let it 
be granted that they are in the right, yet 
that is more than they &now ; they may be 
confident of it, but no one can be juſtified in 
being confident of a thing without Reaſon. 
In diſputable matters, the obligation to exa- 
mine into the opinions which they have em- 
braced is equal upon all. | 


SECTION V. An erroneous Conſcience is 

a Conſcience miſtaken in its deciſions about 
the nature of actions. The error terminates 
on a good, an evil, or an indifferent action. 
It terminates on a good action, when that 
action is conceived to be /inful or indifferent. 
f It 
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It terminates on an evil action, when ſuch 
an action is imagined to be neceſſary or in- 
different, It terminates on an indiſferem 


action, when that action is falſly ſuppoſed 


to be forbidden or commanded. Errors of 


Conſcience have their foundation in igno- 


rance which they preſuppoſe, and are more 


or leſs excuſable according to that ignorance, 
This ignorance is either Furis aut Fatt, 


« of the Law or of Fa. He is ignorant 


in the firſt kind, who knows not that there 
is any Law commanding, or forbidding this, 
or that action. He is ignorant in the latter, 
who is unacquainted with certain czrcum- 


fances, which enter into the denomination 


of the action. He knows ſuch an action to 
be forbidden; but he knows not that he 
does the action. Of this ſort was Jacob's 
lying with Leab, ſuppoſing her to be Rachel. 
He that is ignorant of the injuſtice of taking 
away or detaining what is another man's 


right, or of the unlawfulneſs of drinking fo 


much as is a prejudice to his mind or body, 
is ignorant of the Laws of Fuſtice or of 


Temperance. He who takes or detains what 


is another's right, not knowing it to be his 
right; or who does himſelf an injury by 
drinking without being apprehenſive of it, 
is ignorant of the Fact; that is, of ſome- 
thing which if he knew, would make the 
action ſinful, being an act of Hjuſtice or In- 


femperance. 
SE C- 
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SECTION VI. Each of theſe is again divi- 
ded into vincible, and znvincible ; otherwiſe. 
called voluntary or involuntary ignorance, 
On ſuppoſition of vincible and voluntary ig- 
norance, the action is done not ſo properly 
i ex Ignorantia, as ab Ignorante; by a Man 
ignorant indeed of what he does, but not 
out of ignorance as the cauſe of the 
Action, and a valid excuſe for doing it. 
Eſepov qe eons xa To Of Ayvoiny perlen, TY 
Ayvozya To, Of this Ignorance there are 

ſeveral degrees; the moſt remarkable are an 
affected orwilful ignorance, a groſs ignorance, 
and an ignorance arifing not from a total ne- 
gle of inquiry, but from the defeiveneſs of 
our inquiry. By an 7nvincible ignorance is 
not meant an ignorance abſolutely invincible, 
but morally ſpeaking ; and ſuch is the igno- 
rance of the man, who makes uſe of all the 
pains and care, and caution, to inform him- 
ſelf of the truth, that can be expected from 
one as defireous of knowing his duty as he 
ſhould be. Note, This is the only ignorance 
that is properly efficacious; as for all other, 
even that which is commonly called efficacrous, 
it is but concomitant; it goes along with the 
action, but is not the real cauſe of it. It is 
not enough to denominate a man's igno- 
Tance efficacious, that he is ignorant of ſome- 
thing 
d Ariflotel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. III. Cap. i. 


in. Sect. 10. i | | 
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thing which if known would have prevent. 
ed the action; for if the ignorance be vo- 
luntary, though only indirectiy and in its 
cauſe, as the ignorance of one whoſe ſenſes 
are diſordered with drinking, the depraved 
diſpafition and irregular determination of the 


will is the cauſe of the action, rather than 
the perſon's ignorance. 


ST IioN VII. Theſe things being pre- 
miſed, I ſhall ſpeak very briefly to the fol- 
lowing Queſtions, | 


| Queſtion i. Is the Error occaſioned by an 


7nvoluntary ignorance, itſelf always involunta- 
ry? I anſwer, No— for this reaſon ; that 
though neceſſarily ignorant that an action is 
either commanded or forbidden, a perſon is 
under no neceſſity of pronouncing the action 
in itſelf 1ndifferent, He may if he pleaſe 


| ſuſpend his judgment, and ſo avoid the error. 


Of this he may be poſitive, that the action, 
whatever it be in itſelf, is to him ndifer- 
ent; by means of which knowledge he may 
ſecure the peace of his mind as effectually, 
as by running into an erroneous judgment 
about the intrinſic nature of the action. 
However, as it is natural to ſlide into errors 
about things whereof we are ignorant, I 
cannot believe that God will impute to men 
their unavoidable Errors, when their Igno- 
rance 18 involuntary ; fince they proceed not 
ſo much from the corruption of the heart, 


a8 
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as the imper fection of human minds; and 
have no other effect, than ignorance with- 
out them would have had. He who thinks 
the action indifferent in itſelf, and he (who 
without meddling with its abſolute nature) 
thinks it indifferent ro him, will be alike 
tee and ſatisfied to do the Action. | 


in obeying the dictates of an erroneous Conſci- 
_ ence? Without all doubt he may, and actu- 
ally does fo, as often as his Errors terminate 
on a good or evil action; and ariſe from a 
voluntary ignorance: And his fin is greater 
or leſs, according to the degrees of volunta- 
rineſs in his ignorance. For where the igno- 
rance is voluntary, a tranſgreſſion of the Law 
by one ſo ignorant is voluntary too; This 
being ſo evidently true, the Doctrine of the 


laſting infamy, That an Action done by a 
« perſon in an Error, or even through in- 
* advertency, is not properly ſinful, That 
* to make an action voluntary, it muſt be 
the action of a man who ſees, who knows, 
* and who conſiders well what there is of 


firtable Morality, at which Heathens would 
calls itſelf tbe Society of Jeſus; and at the 


Gg 2 | to 
f See the Provincial Letters, Letter IV, | 


Section VIII. Queſtion 11, May a man fr 


' Feſutts deſerves to be branded with ever- 


good, or what of evil in it.. This com- 
have bluſhed, comes from an Order which 


ame time ſeems fond of helping the world 
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to maxims of Conſcience directly repugnant 
to the Religion of that ſacred Perſon, whoſe 
name they have uſurped. In this glory, 
which is their ſhame, it is uy they ſhould 


haue any to rival them. 


Sx CTION x. Queſtion iii. Does a perſon 
In in going contrary to an erroneous Conſci- 
ence? Ze ſince being in an error he eſteems 


himſelf to diſobey a Law commanding the 


action which he omits, or forbidding the 
action upon which he ventures; and ſo in 


' reſpect of himſelf does the very ſame, as if 


the Law really injoined or r what 
it Is falſly ſuppoſed tO do. Bpo ois UW HT OV 
yeidno; Oe, Conſcience is a kind of God 
« to every man ;” as ® Moſes was to be unto 
Aaron inſtead of God. But if a man fins, 
whether he follows his Conſcience, or acts in 
oppoſition to it, he will be under a neceſſity 

of ſinning; which is contrary to the notion 
of fin, that it is a treſpaſs freely committed, 
I anſwer ; no, he will not, unleſs his error, 
or ignorance be neceſſary, and if that be ne- 


ceſſary, he does not fin, But is it not a con- 


tradiction to ſay, A man ſins if he does the 
action, and he ſins too if he forbears it! 
Not at all— for in one caſe the fin lies in 
this, that he violates his Conſcience, in the 
other that he violates the Law of God; of 
rather i in both he breaks the divine Law, 
— 

© Exod. iv. 13. 


\ 
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either general or particular. There is a 
more particular Law either commanding or 
forbidding certain actions; and there is a 
more general Law, that, whatever actions 
are in their own nature, a. man ſhould be 
always governed by the perſuaſion of his 
own Conſcience, or by what every action 
appears to him, This general Law diſpenſes 
with the particular, and voids its Obligation 
upon thoſe who labour with an invincible 
ignorance ; ſo that all perſons continuing 
after this manner ignorant live not under 
that particular Law : In which caſe it may 
be called a remedial Law. When the igno- 
rance is voluntary, the general Law leaves 
the particular in its full force. Nor can it 
be ſaid, becauſe God wills a man ſhould 
follow his Conſcience, though erroneous, 
he therefore wills the breach of his own 
Law; ſince all that God wills is, that a 
man ſhould obey his Conſcience, not that his 
Conſcience ſhould be erroneous ; and that if 
it be erroneous; till that he ſhould comply, 
becauſe even an erroneous Conſcience can- 
ceits itſelf to be ſound and right. 


SECTION X. Queſtion iv. Whoſe fin is 
greateſt, his who executes the orders of an er- 
roneous Conſcience, by doing what the Law 
condemns; or his who acts counter to them? 
It muſt be ſaid, that ſometimes one offends 

moſt grieyoully, ; 1 the other, Per- 
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haps the beſt rule of judging is the plainneſs 
of the precept, and the importance of that 


Which is the ſubject matter of it: For, where 


both theſe concur, is it not exceeding proba- 
ble, that he who yields himſelf up to an 
Erroneous Conſcience, that is, tranſgrefles 
an obvious and moſt important command, 
contracts more guilt than another, who re- 
bels againſt his Conſcience in a thing, which 
though ſuppoſed to be commanded, is com- 
paratively of little conſequence? If, on the 


- contrary, the thing really commanded be 


not yery evident, or of confiderable weight, 
and the thing ſuppoſed to be commanded is 
looked on as an eſſential point, the crime of 
diſobeying Conſcience is greater than of fol- 
lowing it though in an error. If the queſ- 
tion be put concerning one and the ſame 
man, and the ſamè action, which would be 
the greater fin in him, to act in conformity 
to his erroneous Conſcience, or in defiance 
of it? May it not be replied, that the latter 
would always be ſo; ſince he who acts 
againſt his Conſcience, beſides the guilt pe- 
culiar to that action, has the guilt of the 
error too, under which his Conſcience la- 
bours? So that unleſs we will ſay, that the 
guilt of obeying an erroneous Conſcience 


” (ſetting aſide the guilt of the error, which 


is equally the ſame whether a perſon acts or 
forbears acting) is ſingly greater than of go- 
ing contrary to it; it follows that a man is 

| te; =" "always 
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always moſt haun when he acts againf * 
Conſcience, 


SECTION XI. Queſtion v. Which is the 
more excuſable of the two, an error of Lau, 


or of Fact? I believe generally ſpeaking the 
latter ; for the Law is one immutable thing, 
and in that reſpect has an advantage for be- 
ing known above Facts, the circumſtances 
of which often alter, and ſometimes where 
there is no ground to ſuſpect ſuch an altera- 
tion, But this rule is not infallible; for the 
Law may happen to be ſo remote an infer- 
ence from the expreſs commands of reaſon 
or revelation, and the circumſtances of the 
Fact may be ſo eaſy to be known, that the 
| Ignorance of the latter muſt argue the moſt 
ſtupid careleſsneſs ; while the ignorance of 
the former appears to be more pardonable. 


In > Abimelech's caſe there was ignorance 


both of Law and of Fact; of the Law for- 
bidding ſimple fornication ; and of the Fut, 
that Sarah was Abraham's Wife. The firſt, 


had he lain with Sarah would not have ſaved 


him from the fin of Whoredom; though the 
latter would from the guilt of Adultery. 


It may be objected, that theſe Queſtions 


concerning an erroneous Conſcience are only 
ſo many idle and ꝝſele ſpeculations, That 
the man whoſe Conſcience is erroneous, and 
the man who hath a rig Conſcience, have 
Gg 4 the 
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the ſame apprehenſions of themſelves; nor 
can one imagine himſelf ſpoken to, or con- 
cerned in the ſolutions more than the other. 
A perſon may know himſelf to have been in 
an error, but not that he is in one; becauſe 
that as ſoon as he ſees his error, his error 
ceaſes to exiſt, I anſwer, 1. Since an erro- 
neous Conſcience may involve a perſon in fo 
much guilt, every man in caſes which he 
never yet examined, and where his Conſcience 
is not ſurrounded with a clear light, ought 
to be alarmed and put on the inquiry, whe- 
ther he has not been hitherto miſtaken, as well 
as to guard more carefully againſt future 
errors. 2. What has been ſaid may aſſiſt a 
man in his Repentance for errors which he at 
length perceives, and for the fins into which 
they have drawn him. He will be the bet- 
ter able to judge of the degree of his guilt, 
and by that to regulate his confeſſion, and 
* his humiliation and ſorrtow. 


SecrioN XII. Queſtion vi. Is it poſſible 
for an erroneous Conſcience to tranſmute an 
indifferent action into a good one? „Iltis evi- 
« dent, ſays the great ¶C ivilian, that theſe 
« ſorts of actions cannot have the ſame 
© effects as follow actions commanded by 

% Law, Thus ſuppoſing that a Legiſlator 
© has —— recompences for the ob- 
« ſervers 


; Puffer. De Jure Nature & Gentium, Lib. I, 
Cap! iii. Sect. oe 


Chap. II. of Conſtience. 457 
« ſeryers of his Laws, it is not for him to 
<< pretend to them, ho through error has 
e practiſed things indifferent, believing them 
« of the number of thoſe which were tegu- 
« lated. by Law.“ But perhaps the thing 
ought not to be affirmed or denied, without 
diſtinguiſhing between an error proceeding | 
from Sloth, or ſome d ifiemper of Mind; and 
an error which owes" its being to a; very 
great fear of offending, joined with feryent 
deſires and earneſt endeayours of knowing 
what is our duty. We muſt diſtinguiſh 
likewiſe between indifferent things ea 
forborn or practiſed; and others that are = 
contrary, And ſurely a man who.does what 
is in his power to acquaint himſelf with the 
nature of actions, and who, in purſuance of 
the beſt light he has, denies himſelf in do- 
ing or forbearing certain actions, indifferent 
indeed in their own nature, but which he 
eſteems ſinful or good, deſerves praiſe on 
that account; and though with reſpect to 
buman Lawgivers he cannot challenge the 
reward annexed to obedience, yet from Gad 
de need not doubt of a gracious acceptance; 
who eſtimates every action by. that which is 
its true cauſe and principle; and, here Love 
to him makes a man cautious, and that 
caution afraid of doing or forbearing indif- 
ferent actions, will reward theſe expreſſions 
of a timorous Love. Nor does this make 
way for wer of prongs, = the 
obli- 
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4 obligation to ſuch indifferent actions (while 
1 they are apprehended to be duties) is the 
6 fame, as to actions commanded; and a man 
4 _ ſins if he does not guide himſelf by the per- 
4 ſuaſion of his 'Conſeicnee” in indifferent 


SECTION XIII. Queſtion vii. Do frequent 
miſtakes about indifferent things as unlawful, 
or neceſſary, and an exact regard to them, al. 
ways argue a fender Conſcience, or diſcover 
a good Man? Far from it; for both the 
errors themſelves, and the obſervance we 
y them, may proceed from ill diſpoſitions 
of mind; from groſs prejudices and prepoſ- 
ſeflions, and the ill management of thoſe 
into whoſe hands we put our Conſciences; 
and be joined with other errors, which in- 
ſtead of being harmleſs as theſe are, may be 
of the moſt pernicious nature, The * Pha- 
_ riſees held the Traditions of the Elders as 
ſacred ; while without any difficulty they 
made word the commandments of God. Of this 
wrong turn of Conſcience were thoſe of 
whom we read Col. ji. 20, 21. A Shep- 
herd who lived near ſome Mountain in Tah, 
coming to confeſſion in Lent, expreſſed his 
concern, that in making of Cheeſe, ſome * 
the milk had ſpurted into his mouth, and 
for this he deſired Abſolution. The Prieſt 
* Matt. xv. 2, 3. 


J See De la Roche s Mem. of Literat. for 1712. 
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aſked bim, whether there was nothing elſe 
that burthened his Conſcience, and particu» 
larly, whether he was not a Party in thoſe 
Robberies and Murders, which were com- 
mitted on Paſſengers as they ' travelled over 
the Mountain; he readily owned it, but 
added, that this manner of intiching thems 
ſelves was not looked upon as ee 
amongſt his Neighbours. Dr. Calamy 
his account of a ſcrupulous Wi Peay in — 
London Cafes, quotes the Phariſees as exams 
ples of ſuch a Conſcience; whereas it is 
plain, theirs was an erroneous not a ſcrupu- 
lus Conſcience. A perſuaſion that a man 
may not do what, were it not for this per- 
ſuaſion, he might innocently do; or that 
he is bound to do what he might. otherwiſe 
let alone without ſin, is certainly an error, 
not a ſcruple. Or allowing it to be a ſcruple, 
it would be ſtrange advice, amidſt ſuch 
ſeruples as theſe, to tell a man, .* that if he 
«© cannot conquer them, he muſt even act 
ce againſt e Af ſince it is the ſame as faye 
ing, that he muſt act againſt the expreſs per- 
ſuaſion of his b Neither 2 Har: it 
help the matter that it is a «wrong perſuaſion; 
becauſe the perſon who has that Ms 
does not think it to be Wreng.' 


SECTION XIV. A duubting Conſeiene i 


a Conſcience unreſolved about the nature of 
actions; on account of the equal or nearly 
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equal probabilities Which appear for and 
againſt each ſide of the Queſtion. A doubt. 


ing Conſcience: ſuſpends its judgment, and 


dictates nothing; for which reaſon * ſome 
will not'allow a Conſcience: that doubts to 
be properly called by the name of Conſci- 


ence: As indeed it cannot be according to 


their definition of it. For if Conſcience be 
the judgment of a man's mind, or a man's 
mind giving judgment on his actions; then 
a doubting or non -judging Conſcience is no 


Conſcience. But this only proves the in- 


convenience of their definition, and no fault 
in the uſual diſtinction of Conſcience. In 
diſcourſing further on this ſubject I ſhall 
premiſe a neceſſary diſtinction, or two re- 
lating to Doubts, and then proceed to con- 
ſider a few Queſtions which regard this ſort 
eise 


' SECTION XV. A Doubt is fpeculative or 
Practical. The ſpeculative is again diſtin- 


guiſhed into two kinds; for it is either of 


ſome matter of Fadt, as whether this or 
that action was really done; or in whom 
thei right and property of a thing is lodged, 
fTheſe are only indirectiy doubts of Conſci- 
ence, They are ſo indirectly, as they af- 
fe& caſes wherein Conſcience is immediate- 
Iy concerned. For inſtance, the reſolving 
10 5 1 211. 875 74 741 | this 
les Dust. Dubit. and the Author of the Londen 


«Cafes about Conſcience, Archbiſhop Sharp. 


it I did the action, and it was prejudicial. to 


Chap. i. of Conſcience: S 
this doubt, whether I did a certain action, is 
neceſſary to regulate my future duty; ſince 


another, I am bound to make ſatisfaction; 
if it were evil in itſelf, and I did it through 
a criminal inadvertency, I ought to repent 
of it; and ſo in other caſes. From hence 
by the way it appears, that a doubting Con- 
ſcience regards a paſt action, not merely 
when the queſtion is concerning its exiſtence, 
but its nature too, only indirectiy; or as the 16 
knowledge of this! is neceſſary to determine =_ 
a man's behaviour for the time to come. ſl. 
Such doubts are only indirectly doubts of "8 
Conſcience ;, becauſe ſuch alone are properly „ 
and directly doubts of Conſcience as imme- 10 
diately relate to the nature of actions, and 
theſe not yet done. I doubt my Title to 
an Eſtate, of which I am however bona 
in poſſeſſion; in this caſe there is no — 
but he ought to have it, who can produce. 
the beſt Title. Nor on the other hand is it 
doubted when this is uncertain, that the poſ- 
ſeſſor may with a good Conſcience continue 
to injoy it. Ss the," Civil Law determines 
it, which in this ſpeaks the ſenſe of the uni-. 
 verſal Law of Reaſon. Tn pari Cauſa Poſ-. 
2 potior baberi debet. Where the 
« Claims in other reſpects are equal, the 
* Poſſeſſor hath the better Title. A pe- 
culative doubt properly belonging to Con- 
ſcience, 


0 s Digit de diverſ, Reg. jur. Leg. Fxxri. 
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ſtience, is a doubt of the abſolute nature of 
the action, or what it is in i7ſelf. A practical 
doubt is a doubt concerning the relative na- 
ture of the action; or what in the preſent cir- 
cutnſtances it is to me, commanded, for- 
bidden, or ſimply lawful. It is undeniable 
from frequent experience there may be ſpe= 
culative doubts, where Conſcience is practi. 
cally aſſured. Again, a doubt may be either 
fingle or double, A fingle doubt lies on one 
fide of the queſtion only; as whether the 
action be auful, the lawfulneſs of letting it 
alone being out of queſtion ; or whether it 
be neceſſary, the lawfulneſs of doing it be- 
ing evident. A double doubt clogs both ſides 
of the queſtion, the neceſſity both of doing 
and omitting the action. 8 


SECTION XVI. I now proceed to exa- 
mine a few Qaeſtions relating to this ſort of 
Conſcience. | 

Dueſtion i. How is a good Conſcience to be 

kept, when the doubt lies only on one (ide ? 
I anſwer, by taking the other fide, of which 
there is no doubt, and which therefore is 
the more ſafe. In dubiis Pars tutior eft eli- 
genda. In all doubtful cafes chuſe the 
« ſafer fide,” is a maxim almoſt univerſally 
agreed upon, He that acts with a doubting 
Conſcience falls under the Apoſtolical cen- 
ſire, and needleſsly hazards the breach of a 

5 divine 


© Rom. xiv, 23. 
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divine command; which cannot be done 
without fin. Let a? heathen Moraliſt re- 
prove and ſhame ſuch, whoſe words are, 
Bene præcipiunt, qui vetant quidquam facere 
quod dubites æquum fit an iniguum. Their 
« precept is good, who forbid us to do any 
e thing of the juſtice - of which we are 
« doubtful.” Of the maxim above quoted 
I faid that it is almoſt univerſally agreed on; 
the reaſon of which reſtriction is, that the 
truth of this principle is not ſo evideht, 
but that ſome have ventured to deny it. 
A! Divine of the church of England has 
done this, and he a Perſon of no mean 
figure neither; in this I cannot agree With 
him, not becauſe I am a Diſſenter, but be- 
cauſe I apprehend him without all reaſon to 
diſſent from the genetal opinion 'of Man- 
kind. In this caſe, he ſays, that greater 
« Probability will often turn the balance 
« againſt the greater ſafety, Thus if a man 
ſcruple eating blood, and afterwards diſ- 
courſing with a learned perſon be ſatiſ- 
fied, that it is far mote probable that he 
may lawfully eat it, than that he is for- 
bidden to eat it; he may eat it with a 
quiet Conſcience.” What, while the doubt 
continues? And though it be more pro- 
bable, that the thing is left indifferent, than 
that it is forbidden; yet the reaſons inducing 
3 8 3 him 


-p Cicero. De Offic. Lib. I. Cap. ix. 


1 Archbiſhop Sharp, Author of London Caſes; 173. 
third Edition, d | ROI 
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him to believe it forbidden are not contemp- 


tible neither? Then may a perſon who is. 


under: no. neceſſity of ſo doing knowingly 
run himſelf into danger of {inning, without 
2 ſin. He ſays, that moſt men, he be- 


e lieves, will think as he does, but for 


aught I can find, he has no Company with 


him but the Feſuits. He aſſerts farther, 


Sb A ES 


<« that greater temporal advantages will have 
o& weight enough with every honeſt man 
* to balance the greater ſafety, And he 
« inſtances a perſon who is not ſatisfied that 


: he owes a ſum of Money, which another 


demands confidently, and with great Ap- 
6 ,pearance of Reaſon. . There are equal 
% probabilities on both ſides. If he pays 
« the money, perhaps his Circumſtances 
« are ſuch, that he wrongs his Wife and 
<. Children; and if he refuſe to pay it, 
> 8 U he detains another Man's right 
« from him.“ But this is a double doubt, 
which makes it equally ſafe, if it be equally 


probable, to act on either ſide. The Je- 
ſuits advance a ſtep beyond this Protę «iy 


Caſuiſt, for they are ſo kind as to permit a 


man to follow the opinion, that is at the 


fame time the leaſt probable and the leaſt 
ſafe. According to ge to warrant a 
man's conduct no more is neceſſary, than 


that the opinion which he prefers in his 
practice be in any degree probable ; and - 
ma 


r Provincial Letters, Letter v. 


- 


Chap I, Of Conſcience. » _ 1468 
make it ſo, the opinion of one grave Doctor 
is ſufficient. This wretched Morality is 


abundantly expoſed by being mentioned, I 


might take notice, that there is a kind of 
_ contradiction in ſaying, ** that the fide 


« which is leſs ſafe may be ſafely talen; 


fince it cannot be ſafely taken, but it muſt 


be ſuppoſed to be as ſafe as the other. 


There may be degrees in danger, but not 


in ſafety, properly and abſolutely ſpeaking ; 
for till a man is out of danger he is not 


. 


SecTION XVII. Queſtion ii. What is to be 
done in caſe of a double Doubt? I ſhall not 
reply in the words of * Grotius, Si res medio- 


cres ſunt de quibus agitur, videtur vitio carere 


poſſe electio, in utramvis partem ceciderit, &c. 
« If the affair in queſtion be of ſmall im- 
« portance, a man may innocently deter- 
* mine on either fide, But if it be a thing 
« of great conſequence, as a capital puniſh- 
ment, becauſe of the very great difference 
« between the actions offered to our choice, 
« we ſhould chuſe that which is uſually 
« called the ſafer, and rather err on this 
« hand. Tt is therefore better to abſolve 
one who may be really guilty, than to 
condemn one who is innocent.“ I have 
not the ſame opinion of this anſwer, as 
of the Author of it; for beſides that it 
H h makes 
De Jure Belli, &c, Lib, II. Cap. xxiii. SeR. xv. 
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makes no exception of unequal probabilities, 


in which this Liberty of chuſing either fide 
cannot be allowed; the words are not clear 
and diſtinct enough to direct a Conſcience; 
nor, I confeſs, does any other way of re. 
ſolving the Queſtion, which 1 have ſeen, 
entirely pleaſe me. I muſt therefore fay, 
as in the Introduction to this Science, that 
after having impartially, and in the fear of 
God, examined the reaſons on both ſides, 
Conſcience ought to be determined by the 
greateſt probabilities, I do not fay by the 


greateſt appearance of ſafety ; becauſe the 


probable and the fafe are in this caſe one 

and the ſame. It may be objected, that a 

man being tried for his life, though there 

may be more probability of his being guilty 

than innocent; yet it is ſafer to acquit him, 

than adjudge him to death = inſufficient 

evidence. But, as I ſaid before, this is not 

properly a doubt of Conſcience, but of mat- 

ter of Fact. To make it a doubt of Conſci- 
ence it ſhould be thus ſtated ; whether it be 

not more probable, that the Jury on a man 

arraigned for a capital crime not fully proved 
ought to acquit him, than to bring him in 

guilty, though the greater probabilities are 

againſt him? Undoubtedly it is at once 
more ſafe, and more probable, The inſtance 

of a perſon in a ſtrait about the Lord's Sup- 

fer, which he is neither ſatisfied to receive, 

nor to live in the neglect of it, makes no 

Een wes , ; more 
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more agaihſt the Rule I have laid down 
than the former. Upon examination it ap- 
pears more probable, that he is fit to receive 
it, than the contrary; but ſeeing the danger 
of unworthily communicating is fo. very 
great, is it not a ſafer way for him to for- 
bear, till he is better affured of his being 
qualified? I anfwer; no; becauſe the danger 
of neglecting a plain Inſtitution, to one who 
hath probable reaſons to think himſelf pre- 
pared to obſerve it, is greater, than of: 06- 
ſerving it though he ſhould ptove to be ati- 
prepared. After all therefore that I can yet 
ſee, the Rule holds good, that in doubie 
doubts, and about the nature of an action 
to be done, we ought to follow the greateſ 
probatilities ; by which means what at firſt 
was only probability grows up at length in- 
to certainty, Since according to a before- 
mentioned diſtinction of Law into general 
and particular, when we are ignorant or in 
doubt as to the particular Law concerni 
this or that action, the general Law is, that 
we muſt act in cafes on both ſides doubtful, | 
purſuant to the greateſt probabilities. If the 
confiderations appear equal, which can hard- 
ly be ſuppoſed, we are left to ehuſe that 
part to which Prudence ſhall point us. I 
acknowledge, that upon further thoughts, 1 
ſee reaſon to limit what was ſaid in the - 
troduction, that by taking this metind :a 
man is out of danger of lining; z lor | this 
FEM 8 he 
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he cannot be, unleſs where it is through no 
ſinful omiſſion or commſſion of his that the 
Law appears doubtful, or that which is 
really the wrong ſide of the Queſtion more 
probable to be the right. However, this 
we: may expect from the mercy of God, 
that he will not impute thoſe ſins to ſuch, 


whoſe. intention is upon the whole ſincere 
and _: ent i 


| SECTION XVII. 2 iii. Does the 
Aae a Superior intervening, make that 
to become a duty, as to the lawfulneſs of 
which we were before in doubt? Almoſt all 
the Caſuiſts of the eabliſbed church give it in 
the afirmative with a particular view to the 
Dilſenters, whom they think to be inexcuſe- 
able in ſtanding it out againſt Authority; 
when they have only doubts as to the law- 
fulneſs of the things commanded to oppoſe 
to obedience, which according to them is a 
certain. duty. But I beg leave to anſwer, 
by applying the diſtinction of ſpeculatrve and 
practical doubts. Whether certain actions 
are lawful may be the ſubject of ſpeculative 
doubt, when there is not the leaſt practical 
doubt as to what is to be done, after the 
"Magiſtrate hath interpoſed his corfitands, 
One man being ſatisfied that the magiſtrate 
has a power of determining things doubtful; 
another that he has not: they who are veri- 
_ TL of ſuch a power lodged in their 
Govern- 


323 
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A JAS 


Governors may act, as they reckon them - 
ſelves in duty bound to do. Let them re- 
ſign themſelves to the Will of the Magiſ- 
trate, as they would to the Injunctions of 
one inſpired. But what is this to us, who 
are ſatisfied that no Fallible Man ever had, 
or can have ſuch an extravagant Power in 
things pertaining wholly to Religion, and 
of no neceflity to be impoſed, as to oblige. 
the ſubje&t to do them with a doubting 
Conſcience ; and who ſhould look upon our- 
ſelves as Traitors to the rights of the Church 
in countenancing ſuch a claim ? They them- 
ſelves muſt confeſs, that while this is our 
Opinion, though it be erroneous, it ought 
to govern us; but that 1t is erroneous we 
muſt deſire better proof, than they have hi- 
therto been able, or ſeen fit to produce. A 
doubting Conſcience differs not but in degree 
from a Conſcience fully perſuaded ; and if 


the fr// muſt be overborn by human Au- 


thority, who can be ſecurity for the ſecond ? 
And that from the conceſſions of ſome Di- 
vines the Magiſtrate will not make an eaſy 


ſtep into the Principles of Mr. Hobbes, who 


H h 3 has 


Leviathan, Cap. xxix. and ſo in his Book De Cive he 
aſſerts, Leges ciwiles efſe Regulas boni & mali, ideogue quod 
Legiſlator præceperit id pro bono, quod voluerit id pro malo 


habendum eſſe; & ſeditigſum eſſe dicere, copnitionem boni & 
mah pertinere ad fingulos. Cap. XII. Sect. i. What Flattery, 


too groſs for ſome Men to ſubmit to, when they may re- 


commend themſelves by it! Bellarmine makes the Pope the 
ame Compliment, when he roundly aſſerts, that if ay 
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479 Of the Dion. Pane II. 
has intruſted him with an abſolute Soye- 
reignty over all the Conſciences j in the king- 
dom. The great Grotius in a queſtion of 
a civil nature, as about the juſtice of a 
Wer, ſeems to be of the opinion, that a 
man ought not to ingage in an action of the 
wivineſls of which his Conſcience is 
goubrful; notwithſtanding, the plauſible oh- 
ction that hereby he is in danger of the 
fo of diſobedience. Nay, he fays, On- 
nino autem ſequenda videtur ea quam diximu 
Adriani ſententia, f ſubditus non modo dubi- 
tet, fed Argumentis probabi libys inducius ma- 
gis in id propendeat, ut bellum injuſtum eſe 
putet. By frobabilibus inductus he ſeems to 
mean one under poſiti ue doubt, in diſtinction 
from a negative doubt, as it is called by 
ſome, when a perſon ſees nothing whereon 
to ground his judgment on one tide or the 
| other, inferring a thing to be unlawful for 
no other reaſon, but that he does not dil- 
cern it to be lawful; which is rather ſuſþi- 
cion, or ſcruple, or ignorance, than doubt. 
On the contrary, ſays the * Author I have 
had occaſion frequently to quote on this 
Subject, * If a Prince made war, and eve- 
| cc ry. 
lineſs ds what is Vice to be Virtue „ Or what is Virtu: 
to be Vice, we are bound to believe him. And Gardiner 


much the ſame to King Henry the VIII. Licere Regi interdi- 


cere Populo uſum Calicis in Cena. Ruare ? Laage. nimirum 
Jumma eft penes Regem. | i 


u De jure Belli. Lib. II. Cap. xxvi. 


* Archbiſhop Sharp in the London Caſes, F olio, Page | 
187, and Dr. Bennet's abridgment 8 vo. page 266. 


Chap. IT. 


1 


of Cunſcience. 47.1 


« ry ignorant and unexperienced ſubje& 
« may lawfully withdraw his Aſſiſtance, in 
« caſe he doubts whether that war be law- 
« ful or no; what a fad caſe will that 
« Kingdom be in?“ If he means by with- 
drawing bis Aſfftance, denying to pay the 


Sum at which he is legally rated ; I anſwer, 
he may be ſatisfied to pay it as It is impoſed 


by Law ; nor is his Conſcience concerned in 


the miſapplication that is afterward made of 


it. If he means denying to 4%%%t in perſon, 
there will be no great inconvenience from 
hence, as long as there are ſuch multitudes 
in every nation, who are ready to hire 
themſelves out for pay, whether the cauſe 
be right or wrong. But of the extent of 
the Magiftrate's power in civil matters I 
may ſay more in another place, | 


SECTION XIX. A ſcrupulous Conſcience 
pronountes decifgvely of actions, but not 


without a ſecret and unaccountable diſſatisfac- 


tion and unegſineſi about them, The reaſon 
and evidence 1s all in one ſcale; and in the 


other are nothing but groundle/s fears for a 


counterpoize. To the queſtion, how far 
theſe fears or ſcruples of Conſcience are to be 
heeded ? The Anſwer which is generally gi- 
ven is, that we ought to ſhew them 0 man- 
ner of reſpect; but act juſt as we would da 
if there were no ſuch ſcruples upon our 


minds. And if the meaning of theſe Ca- 
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07 Of we DiftinHions Parr II. 
ſuiſts here be, that in caſe after we have 
examined into the reaſons of our Scruples, 
they appear to be intirely groundleſs, we 
ſhould labour if poſſible to baniſh them from 
our minds, I am clearly of the ſame ſenti- 
| ment ; for without controverſy it is moſt 
reaſonable, that a man ſhould conſtantly 
proceed upon evidence, and do, or forbear 
actions in obedience to his Reaſon, not to 
humour a needleſs ſcrupuloſity. But if their 
meaning be further, that when notwith- 
ſanding it be perceived there be no juſt rea- 
ſon for our Scruples, they ſill continue in 
ſpite of us, we may act in direct oppoſition 
to them; I cannot join in this advice with- 
out diſtinguiſhing between Scruples. Some- 
times we ſcruple the laufulneſi of an action, 
which in the general we are convinced is 
commanded ; let us by no means liſten to 
ſuch Scruples, but eſteem that, which we 
know to be the matter of a general precept, 
as Certainly our preſent duty ; when we 
have 20 reaſon to believe that it is not, but 
merely an idle jealouſy that it may be other- 
wiſe. Sometimes we ſcruple the Jawfulneſs 
of things, which at the ſame time we ſee 
reaſon to think the Law of God hath left in- 
different; in this caſe it ought to be conſi- 
dered, whether crupulgfity be a complexional 
diſeaſe of the Conſcience, or whether its 
ſcruples be few and unfrequent. And again, 
whether * from the thing ſcrupled 
would 
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Chap. II. of Conſcience, 473 
would dra w after it any confiderable Inconvent- 
ence to ourſelves or others, If it appears that 
Conſcience is habitually inclined to except 
againſt indifferent things, or that the Indul- 
gence of any one particular ſcruple would 
be attended with ill conſequences, our fcru- 
ples have no pretence to be regarded. No 
man is obliged to ſacrifice the peace of his 
Life, or the peace of the Society to a weak 

ſcrupuloſity. For which reaſon had Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters nothing but ſcruples to ob- 


ject againſt Conformity, and were convinced 
that Conformity was the way to peace, We 


| ſhould be very much to blame to differ about 


a few harmleſs Ceremonies. * But at preſent 


we are perſuaded of the contrary of both 


theſe; we think ourſelves to have very ſub- 
ſtantial Reaſons againſt Conformity ; and that 
there may be Peace without Uniformity, and 
Uniformity without Peace. If a Scruple falls 
in the way of a man not given to unreaſon- 
able ſurmiſes, and he can gratify it with 
little or no diſadvantage to himſelf, it is my 
opinion that he ought to be cautious how he 
neglect it; ſince he does not know but it 
may be a hint thrown into his Mind from 
above; and by needleſsly acting with a re- 
luctant Mind, there may be ſome danger 
of Hening the tenderneſs of Conſcience, 


 SeeT1ONn XX. iii. As it regards both the 
Law and our Actions, Conſcience is diſtin- 
„ 47 ' guiſhed 
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474% Of the Diſtinctions Part II. 
guiſbed into good and evil. Conſcience un- 
der its former diſtinctions does, it is true, 
reſpect our Aclions; but more immediately 

in relation to the Lau, than to 7 
Whereas Conſcience as good or evil conſiders 
attions as objects of its reflexion, or ſubjed to 
its direction and controul. In a larger ſenſe, 
the man who acts agreeably to the perſuafon 
gf his Conſcience though wrong, may be 
| faidito have a good Conſcience ; if the words 
of the Apoſtle Paul Acts xxiii. 4. that he 
had li * in all good Conſcience to that day, 
are to be underſtood according to the ſenſe 
given them by moſt Commentators, as refet- 
ing to that part of his Life which paſt in 
the Jewiſb Religion. If any object that this 
relates only to his manner of life after he 
became a Chriſtian; it is ſufficient to anſwer, 
that as the Apoſtle himſelf does not reſtrain 
t to any particular part of his conduct, but 
ſpeaks indefinitely of his life paſt; ſo his ar- 
gument does not require that we ſhould 
thus confine his words, but when carefully 
examined proves him to have had in his 
eye his converſation before his turning Chriſ- 
tian, as well as after; ſince it was a very 
proper introduction to his apology for be- 
coming a Chriſtian, to put his adverſaries in 
mind, that he had never forſeited the cha- 
rafter of an honeſt conſcientious man upon 
the whole; and therefore could not be juſt- 
9 * of telling them a a forged ſtory, 


in 


Chap- II. of Conſcience. © 475 
in the zern nt he gave of the miraculous 
manner o f his, Converſion. In a more {ric 
and N ſenſe he has a good Conſcience, 

who bas kept Hilal ro from the influence 
1555 Faulty 8 ice; — judges right of 

is. Duty in all the great and important parts 
of jt, and who habitually purſyes the a 
of a well informed Confctenee 


_ SECTION XXI. A good Conkience mere 
| fore is denominated ſuch from its ahjecfe, or 
from its effects. A Conſcience objefipuely 


good is a Canſcience that has for its object a 
— life. To this the! Scripture has an eye 
yyhen it ſpeaks of a Conſcience void of offence ; 5 
and a Conſcience which teſtifies, that in m- 
plicity and godly fancerity we have had our 
converſation, Sc. This acceptation of a 
good Conſcience is yery uſual: in common 
ſpeech ; for how often do we hear it ſaid, 
that a man has little reaſon to · be diſquieted 
about the Cenſures paſt on himby the _— 


as long as he bath a good Conſcience within, 


meaning a man's conſciouſneſs of his own In- 
tegrity. = Conſcience degaminated goad 
from its effects is twofold ; there is a — 
good Conſcience, and a zaturaily good one. 
A morally good Conſcience decrees what is 
right, and does it with efficacy. It is ſtiled 
morally good, becauſe thoſe good actions 
which flow from its dictates are of a moral 


7 Ads xxiv. 16. 2 Cor. i. 12. 
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476 07 the Diftinftions PRRx Il. 
nature. This good Conſcience, as it cauſes 
a perſon to fly the appearance of evil, and 
difpoſes him to a ſpeedy repentance after the 
commiſſion of any fin, is called a fender 
Conſcience; The difference between this 
and a ſcrupulous Conſcience is" exceeding 
wide, though they have been often unhap- 
pily confounded. © For, 1. A ſcrupulous 
Conſcience argues a weakneſs of Reafen, or 
defect of Knowledge, or exceſsof Melancboh, 
and the like; whereas Tenderneſs of Conſci- 
ence is the fruit of a more thorough illumina- 
tion, which makes it quick to ſpy a moral 
evil, and fearful of it as the worſt of evils. 
Conſcience is in * Scripture reſembled to the 
Eye: it is the perfection of the Eye to be ten- 
der; but its diſeaſe to be ſore. A tender. 
Eye cannot be eaſy while there is the leaſt 
duſt in it, which may injure its ſight: a ſore 
Eye takes offence at the light itſelf, and pre- 
fers darkneſs before it, 2. A tender Con- 
Acience is always a good Conſcience ; not fo 
a ſcrupulous. There are perſons who will 
ſcruple an indifferent action, and make free 
with thoſe that are gro/ly bad ; train at a 
Gnat, and fwallow a Camel. And this leads 
to the third difference, where there is a ſcru- 
pulous Conſcience, the avoiding the action 
ſerupled very often proceeds, not ſo truly 
from an averſion to the oral evil which is 
N to be in it; for then much 
* 


2 Matt. vi. 22, 


. \ 


Chap. II.. O Conſcience, 477 


reater would be the care to avoid actions 
manifeſily finful; but from ſome particular 
averſion which a man has taken up to that 
action. Whereas a fender Conſcience is 
afraid of the /eaft ſin, from a lively ſenſe it 
has of the innate evil which cleaves to the 


leaſt, A naturally good Conſcience is a 


Conſcience which knows its deciſions to be 
right, and effectual to the purpoſes of holy 
living, and is hereupon filled with peace 
and tranquility, It is called a Conſcience 


naturally good, becauſe the ſatisfaction which 


it begets is a good of a natural kind. 


SECTION XXII. Of an evil Conſcience 
there are ſeveral ſorts; which the better to 


apprehend it will be uſeful to confider Con- 


ſcience in relation to actions in general; and 


as they are diſtinguiſhed by the thtee differ- 


ences of time paſt, preſent, and future. Con- 
ſcience in regard to actions in general is then 


evil, when it has loſt more or leſs the ſenſe 
it ought to have of the natural diſtinctions 
of moral good and evil: When though it 


may be ſenſible that this action is command- 
ed, and another forbidden, yet it does not 
perceive an eſſential and neceſſary difference 
between them ; they do not appear good or 
evil in Zhemſebves, but merely through the 
divine command or prohibition, Serſuality 
which defiles the mind being the original 
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48 Of the Diftinitivhs Pun II. 
fource of this corruption, it is in © Sri 
called a polluted or defied Conſtiente. It we 
conſider actions with teſpe to the Tt dif- 
ferences of time; Conſcience as Concef ned 
with paſt actions is evil in ige, in its object. 
or in its conſequentes. It is evil it! 77/6½ 
when it gives either none, or à falfe teſtinhs- 
ny; when it hardly takes any feview of the 
paſt, or if it does, makes a Wrong report; 
or when reflecting upon wicked actions it 
feels not any pain or remb+ſe for having done 
them. When the actions are mtorioufly bad, 
and yet give no trouble in the remembrante, 
N is then ſaid to be“ ſeared or har- 
dened. A Conſcience evil in its chi, is a 
Conſcience, which looking back on actions 
paſt, finds and acknowledges them to have 
been for the greater part fnful, 80 
TuvEd1Tic , an evil Conſcience, Heb. x. 22. 
is to be underſtood, a conſcibuſneſi of guilt, 
and that unpardoned. This to ſpeak proper- 
ly is not an evi Conſcience, but a conſciouſneſs 
of evil. A Conſcience evil in its conſequences 
animadverting upon bad actions produces an- 
guiſh and bitterneſs of ſoul. When this 
trouble is well grounded, Conſcience is in 
itſelf good, becauſe right in its teſtimony, 
GEE evil in its conſequence,” pain of mind 
being a natural evil. As to actions in tbe 
doing, 

® Tit. i. 15. 
v 1 Tim. iv. 2, 


n 


Chap. II. 


on) it has not authority enou 
a man from it; though in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 


ſinner deſiſt. In regard of future actiotis 
Conſcience is evil, if it does not fartle at 


the propoſal of a fi: contrary to which; 


and to the former, is a fender Conſcience be. 
fore deſcribed. Cotiſcieiice 1s further evil, 
if (whatever | its ſentiments be of an ill ati 
gh to reſtrain 


this is rather the fault of the Will than of 
the Conſcience. And laſtly, if notwith- 


ſtanding the weakneſs of Reaſon, and the 


ſtrength of Appetite and Paſſion, and the 
violence and multitude of Temptations, yet 
Conſcience is under 70 apprehenfion or fear 
about future actions, it is then evi. 


ere XXIII. It will be a proper con- 


cluſion of this Chapter to add a few Direc- 


tions for the right management of Conſci- 


ence. 
i. Let us endeavour after a thoroupth 


acquaintance with the Law of God, and 


with our own tempers and lives, arid fre- 
quently compare them together. 

ii. Let us furniſh Conſcience with gene- 
ral Principles of the moſt extenſive nature 


and ſtrongeſt inſtuence. The whole duty of 


Man lies within the compaſs of the Three 
Relations wherein he ſtands, to God, to his 
| Netgb- 


of Conſcientd, 199 
| doing, that is an evil Conſcience, which 


during the commiſſion of ſin lies quiet; and 
endeavours not, or but faintly, to make the 
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480 Of the Diſtinctions PARx II. 
Neigbbour, and to himſelf : and accordingly 
I would chiefly recommend theſe three Prin- 
ciples. That God is 10 be ſupremely loved — 
that we are to love our Netghbour as we do 
ourſelves —and that the care of our Salvation, 
and a regard to a future account, as it is in- 
finitely momentous, ought to influence and over- 
rule our whole behaviour. — Let theſe, and 
ſuch like Principles, be deeply wrought into 
the ſoul, that on every occaſion they may 
offer themſelves, and that by. their conſiſt- 
ency with them we may be able to judge 
of all our actions. Did a perſon aſk him- 
ſelf concerning this or that, and the other 
action, how does it agree with an intenſe 
Love to God, with a fincere affection to my 
Neighbour, or with a vigilant care of my 
on Salvation, and the firm belief of a fu- 
ture account, and of the divine Omniſcience, 
as preſuppoſed hereby? A thouſand actions 
would appear to have flaws in them, which 
now paſs unqueſtioned. = 
iii, Let us preſerve the purity of Conſci- 

ence, A courſe of known and wilful Sin, 

and in proportion every fingle act, leaves a 
ſtain and a cloud upon the mind. Sin is 
that © Beam inthe Eye which ſpoils the clear- 
neſs of its viſion. And as Vice clouds, ſo 
It prejudices ; it makes a Man ſeek to deceive 
himſelf, and, in order to evade the ſhame 
and pain of Repentance, to put falſe colours 
2 Matt. vii. 3. 
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vpon actions, which it is no hard matter to 
do, even ſo as to deceive himſelf, when he 
ſets heartily about it. | 

iv. Let us maintain the freedom of Con- 
ſcience; particularly againſt Intereſt, Paſſion, 
Temper, Example, and the Authority of great 
Names, Intereſt warps the judgment ; for 
which reaſon we ſhould abſtract every 
doubtful caſe from curſelves, and judge of it 
as if it were another's, and we had no im- 
mediate concern in it. Paſſion blinds the 
Conſcience, and hurries it headlong ; but as 
a celebrated Preacher ſays ingeniouſly, 
„ though a Man be ſo far blinded by his 
« paſſion as not to ſee what is right; yet he 
© might fee] himſelf to be in the wrong, by 
* his being ſo very hot and impatient.” 
Temper inſinuates into every act of Conſci- 
ence, and perverts it; which is reaſon enough 
for every Man carefully to watch his own 
\ Temper ; ſuſpecting that Conſcience will 
impoſe unneceſſary burthens upon him, if 
Melancholy predominates; or give him too 
great licence, if he be ſanguine. Example is apt 
to embolden the Conſcience, and great names 
to bring it in love with an hblicit reſignation. 

v. Let us accuſtom ourſelves to cool re- 
flexions on our paſt Actions. Thoſe actions 
which in the hurry of life and heat of temp- 
tation were let paſs as innocent, to a retired 
Mind will have another aſpect, 5 

1 1 Cum 


© Tilltſon's Sermon on Conſcience, Works, Folio, 
Vol. I, Serm, xxxviii. 
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Cum ſcelus admittunt, ſupereſt Conſtantia : . 
quid fas, 


Fr, nefas, tandem incipiunt ſentire, perafiis 

Criminibus.— 

In heat of Action boldly Men defend 

Their Crimes, but calm Reflexion hateful 
ſhews 

Thoſe acts when paſt— 


We ſhould carry ſuch obſervations in our 
memory, as inſtructions againſt another 
time; that when the ſame or //ke actions oc- 
cur again, and through the delufion of out 
paſſions and the flattery of temptations hard- 
ly ſhock us, we may not judge of them by 
their appearance at ſuch a time, but by our 
former more ſedate thoughts, 


e Juvenal. Satir, xiii. verſ. 237. 
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Read on this Chapter. | 


Grot. De jure Belli &c. Lib. II. Cap. xxvi. 
Puffendorf. De Jure, &c. Lib. I. Cap. ii. 
Sanderſon. De Oblig. Conſcient. 
Mpbitbii Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. iv. Sec. 14 
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Tillotſon's Works, Vol. I. Sem xxxvili. 
Vol. II. Serm. xlviii. 
Butler's Sermons, Serm. vii, x. 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. VIII. Serm. x. 
Evans's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm, xv, xvil. 
Taylor Ductor Dubitant. 
Provincial Letters, Letter IV. 
Placete ſur la Conſcien. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the external Rule of human Actions, 
or Lawingeneral--Of moral Obli- 
gation, and the true Foundation of 
 Authority--With an Examination 
of Mr. Hobbes's and of biſhop 


Cumberland's Sentiments on bis 
SHubject. 


8E CTION I. HE other rule or meaſure 


of Virtue is Law. This, 
as was obſerved before, is the Rule of Victue, 


and of Conſcience too; and by whatever 
rules beſides this Conſcience 1s to be con- 
ducted, as Oaths, Contracts, Promiſes, and 
the like, they do all reſolve into this; as 
they draw their main obligation from Law, 
which forbids the violation of them under 
| ſevere penalties. The term Law is ſome- 
times uſed in a very large ſenſe, ſo as to be 
ſynonymous with a Rule of whatever kind 
it be; but when we would ſpeak „erich, 
we underſtand it only of ſuch a Rule as is 
founded in Authority. A Law is a Rule of 
action that obliges by virtue of its being the 
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Will of a Superior. The full meaning of 


this definition will be exhauſted in the fol- 
lowing particulars. | 


SECTION II. i. A Law being a Rule of 
action is to be ſufficiently promulged, or 
notified to the Subjects of it. That can 
never be a Rule to any perſon, which is not 
liable to his cognizance ; or which he neither 
does nor can know. Agreeably hereto ſome 
have derived Lex a legendo ; becauſe the 
Law was to be publicly read, that it might 
be known to all, and obſerved by all. To 
a perfect promulgation it is required, that 
the Lawgiver does as much as in reaſon can 
be expected from him, to declare his mind 
zntelligibly ; and that his Will thus intelligi- 
bly expreſſed be publiſbed to all, whom it 
concerns to be therewith acquainted: ſo that 
if any remain ignorant, their ignorance be. 
ing voluntary, they may for every breach of 
the Law be juſtly dealt with after the ſame 
manner as if they knew it. And their igno- 

rance is then deemed to be voluntary, when 
they are deficient in that care and pains, 
which they might and ought to have taken 
for their information ; and which if they had 
taken, they would not have been ignorant. 
Now the degrees of this care are different 
under divine and human Laws. The matter 
of dixine Laws being uſually of great im- 


Portance, and the Author a Sovereign who 
has 
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who has an abſolute propriety in us, and 
on that ground an unqueſtioned right to the 
moſt intire devotedneſs, and zealous concern 
of our ſouls to pleaſe him; we ought to uſe 
all the means in our power to come at the 
knowledge of his will. But as human Laws 
proceed from the Will of thoſe, who by 
nature are upon a level with the reſt of man- 
kind, and have the conſent of others to go- 
vern them purely for their temporal or poli- 
tical good; ſuch a proviſion ought to be 
made for their publication, that by an or di- 
nary care, and without taking up much of 
their time and thoughts, which are to be 
ſpent in their private callings, people may 
be able to know the pleaſure of their Go- 
vernors. 


SECTION III. There is an excellent ac- 
count of the great care taken by the antient 
Romans, in framing and promulgating, their 
Laws, given by Heineccius. s But the pro- 
mulgation of their Laws, as he explains it, 
was rather propoſing them after they had 
been debated in the Senate to the people, that 
they might read and weigh them, in order to 
determine whether they ſhould paſsi into Laws, 
So that promulgation was quite another 
thing than what we commonly underſtand 
by the word, and beſt anſwers to a Bill's 


= going through the Houſe of Commons, before 


FX 4 it 
2. Syntagma . Romanar. pag. 37, 38. 
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it is enacted into a Law. Another Writer 

having ſaid, that it is not ſufficient that 
Laws are made, but it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be promulged before they oblige, for 
which he quotes Novel. Ixvi. takes notice 
from a Book intitled Doctor and Student, 
t that in England Laws are not promulged ; 

« for there to an A# of Parliament every 
« Man in judgment of Law is Party, as 
« being preſent by his Repreſentative,” On 
the contrary, I think it more proper to ſay, 
that every Law is promulged, though not 


with the ſame formalities as among the an- 


tient Romans, or at this day in ſome other 


Countries. And for the want of theſe for- 
malities among us, the reaſon before given 
does in part account; ſince they who chuſe 
others to repreſent them, and to enact ſuch 
Laws as they ſhall judge neceſſary, ought 
to obſerve the reſolutions of Parliament ; 
which having the royal ſtamp to them paſs 
into Laws, and are publiſhed for every per- 
ſon to look i into, who ſhall think fit ſo to do. 
Though if every Law had the ſame forma- 
lity of publication with the King's Procla- 
mations, it is Certain, that ignorance of the 
Law would be much more inexcuſable. 


SECTION IV. ii. The true notion of Obi. 
gation is a moral Neceſſity of doing actions, 
or forbearing them. That is, ſuch a neceſſity, 


as 
* Woed's New Inſtitutes of Imper. and Civ. Law. pag. 9. 
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as whoever breaks through it, is ifſo facto, 
worthy of blame for ſo doing. For inſtance, 
that I be jut and faithful is morally neceſſa- 
ry; becauſe it is impoſſible I ſhould be 
otherwiſe, and preſerve myſelf blameleſs. 
It is alſo morally neceſſary, that I ſhould pa- 
tiently ſuffer the puniſhment which I have 
nerited; or which is the ſame, that I for- 
bear all diſcontent and murmuring ; becauſe 
1 cannot at the ſame time be both impatient, 
and wunblameable, = 


SeCTION V. Obligation is eſſential to the 
idea of Law; or, in other words, all Laus 
are obligatory, I the rather make this re- 
mark, becauſe there are Authors of Note, 
particularly * Titzus and © Barbeyrac, who 
diſtinguiſh Laws into permiſſive and obligatory; 
and will have the former as permiſſive to be 
Proper Laws. By perm:ſſton is meant not a. 

negative Will of a ſuperior with reference 
to any action, or barely his not wiling the 
contrary ; the effect of which permiſſion is 
only this, that a perſon ſhall not be liable 
to puniſhment for doing what he is permit- 
ted to do; neither ſhall one that hinders 
him incur the cenſure of the Law: But a 
_ fofitive Will whether expreſs or tacit, in 
virtue whereof he may implore the protecti- 
on and ſuccour of the Laws againſt all, 


1 who 


=. Obſerva. in Paſfend. De Officio Hom. & Civ. 
Obſerv. 1. 


* Notes on Puffendorf. De Jure Ne et Gent. 
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who trouble him intheexerciſe of thoſe rights 
which they allow him. This permiſſion 
being the poſitive will of a ſuperior, it is pre- 
tended wants nothing of the eſſence of a 
Law. To thisan anſwer is ready.; that if 
the known will of the Legiſlator (though 
not obligatory) conſtitutes a Law ; ſhould 
he declare it his will that his ſubjects be al- 
together /awleſs, this decree itſelf would be 
a Law; and by the very act of ſetting them 
free from all Laws he would put them un- 
der a new one; and this Law of ſuch a na- 
ture, as not in the leaſt to check or regulate 
their liberty ; which Laws have been al- 
ways thought to do. I not only grant that 
there are Laws commonly called permiſſive, 
but that the name may be allowed to diſtin- 
guiſn them from others, which are wholly 
obligatory ; withal affirming, that theſe 
Laws are not, neither with any tolerable 
ſenſe can be, called Laws as they are per- 
miſſroe, or in reſpect of the perſons who 
have the privzlege of them; but in reſpect 
of others, whom they interpretatively oblige 
not to moleſt them in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
immunities, which the ſupreme authority 
has granted to them. It is obligation there- 
fore that makes the eſſence of Law. 


 SEcT1on VI. iv. In conſequence of the 
two former particulars, an impoſſibility cannot 
be the /ubjef? matter of a Law. For all Laws 
” being 


of 


being obligatory, and an obligation to do a 


thing inferring guilt and blame in the per- 
5 7 COTE pet a 
ſon omitting it; a command: whichi injoins 


ſomething impoſlible is not to be eſteemed 


a Law; becauſe the not doing mbre than a 
man has power to do can never he à fault. 
According to that common Maxim; Nome 
tenetur ad impoſibile. No Man is obliged 
* to do what is impoſſible“ And that 
other to the ſame effect in the Civil Lau, 
Impoſſibilium nulla ęſt Obligatio. And this 
holds not only where the impoſſibility is 
original, or cauſed hy ſome unavoidable acei- 
dent, but where it is voluntary, and con- 
tracted through negligence, or direct wilful- 
neſs and affectation. As to the fiyſt all are 
agreed, that no one can be bound te do 
what he never had power to do; but as 
to the latter, the general opinion has been, 
that the Law having once found a man in a 
capacity to obey, if he after ward diſable him- 
ſelf, and through his own fault be put un- 
der a neceſſity of non-obedience,. the obliga- 
tion remains the ſame as it was. before. And 
therefore © Ariſtotle, having ſuppoſed it poſ- 
fible for a Man by cuſtom to inſlave himſelf 
ſo far to Vice, that he cannot act any other- 
wiſe than as a wicked man, concludes his 
actions to be all zmputable, notwithſtanding 
the neceſſity he is under of doing them. To 
this I might anſwer, that no habit properly 
: neceſſitates; 
d Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. III. Cap v. 
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neecſſitates.;3 but waving that, I will allow 
the action to be neceſſary, and do then ſay, 
that it is not imputable, by virtue of any 

obligation the perſon is at that time under 


| to act otherwiſe. 


For hence it muſt follow, 


that while the Law continues, the guilt of the 
incapacitated perſon will be ſtill increaſing; 
of. the abſurdity of which let any one judge. 
For either this new guilt is only an addition 


to the ſinfulneſs of the action, whereby the 
per ſon fitſt diſabled himſelf; or conſtitutes 
ſo many ſeparate and diſtin® faults. 
the;firſ?, it not being within the compaſs of 
infinite power to make any real alteration in 
an action which is paſt; ſince whatever qua- 
lity, or degree of any quality I aſcribe to an 
action, mult co-exi/t with that action, and 
-' ſo that if the action was 
ſinful when committed, it will be for ever 
ſinful ; if it was ſinful to ſuch a degree, it 
will remain finful to that degree. 
leaſt degree further. can be ſuperadded ; for 
wherein can it exiſt ? Not in the action, be- 
cauſe that is paſt; and to ſay it is in that, 
would not differ from ſaying, that the acti- 
on was more ſinful than it was. 
feſſed, that actions are judged more or leſs 
ſinful from their conſequences ; not from thoſe 
conſequences actually following, but from its 
being pgſſible and probable they 
Now this poſſibility or probability was co- 
temporary with the action; for which rea- 


be 


paſt with it 


Not the 


It is con- 


will follow. 


Not 


ſon 
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ſon the action was as bad when firſt done, 
as it can ever become through length of 
time. It is not only poſſible but bighly 

robable, that a man raving mad will do 
miſchief if left to himſelf; whoever there- 


fore ſhall deſignedly put himſelf into this 


condition commits a very great fin ; and the 


greater, becauſe of thoſe ill conſequences 


which he might have foreſeen as likely to 


happen. Nor does their actually coming to 4 


paſs, heighten the ſinfulneſs of the act, (tho 
this be neceſſary to their being taken notice 
of by human Laws) which is incapable of 
being increaſed or diminiſhed by a pure ac- 
cident ; which after the action is paſt, is not 
thought to be in a Man's choice. All this 


makes it evident that the ſuppoſed new guilt | 


of the incapacitated perſon is not a ſupple- 
ment to the original action, by which he 


put it out of his power to do as com- 


manded. 


SECTION VII. Neither is this ſuppoſed | 


new guilt ſomething which exiſts ſeparate, 
and diſtindt. For if every new omiſſion be a 
new Sin, then even after the firſt and leading 
ſin has received all the puniſhment due to 
it; every after omiſſion, though not to be 


avoided, may be juſtly puniſhed, But how 


can this be ? It muſt be ſaid becauſe it is vo- 
luntary; an action in no ſenſe voluntary be- 
ing in no ſenſe puniſhable, But how can an 


omiſſion 
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omiſſion which flows from an abſolute inca- 
pacity of acting be voluntary or free? Not 
in its immediate principle, for chat is neceſ- 
fity ; and if you: fay in its remote cauſe, that 
is in the action which brought on this neceſ- 
fi; then it is not a fin diſlinct from that; 
and conſequently, when once ſatisfaction is 
made for that, ought not to be puniſhed, 
If it be ſuggeſted, that it is hardly ſuppoſea- 
ble a voluntary fault ſhould give a Man a pri- 
vilege above his Neighbours, by exempting 
him from the obligations to which they are 
ſubject; I deſire it may be conſidered, that 
ſuch a condition is no manner of privilege, 
as appears partly from the miſery which at- 
tends a ſtate of impotence; a man in ſuch a 
ſtate being but one remove from him, who 
by Suicide puts himſelf out of the reach of 
the Laws. Here is freedom indeed, but a 
freedom not worth the Life which was paid 
for it; nor indeed any way deſireable, were 
it to be had upon eaſier terms. And as for 
a diſability which 1s not founded inthe death 
of {the agent, it is far from an advantage; be- 
ing in its true notion but a worſe kind of 
death. This ſhe ws this condition to be no 
privilege; but not ſo plainly as this other con- 
ſideration, that one or more ſins, which diſ- 
able a man. for future obedience, are in a 
manner tantamount to continued diſobedience; 
and may accordingly with juſtice be ſo pu- 
niſhed. PEO 


src. 
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SECTION VIII. The Obligation which de- 
nominates a Law is derived from the will of 
a Superior; one who has a right to com- 
mand, or to ſet bounds to the Liberty of 
thoſe who are ſubject to him. So that there 
is a Zawofold obligation; rational and authori- 
tative. 1. There is a rational obligation, 
an obligation ariſing from Reaſon abſtractly 
taken, to do or forbear certain actions. Such 
an obligation there would be on Mankind 
to be true and juſt, and merciful; though 
no Law divine or human obliged them there- 
to; and whoſoever ſhould take the Liberty 
to break theſe ſacred bonds of human nature, 
would ſtand condemned by his own Reaſon. 
If the being without a Law, or independent 
of the will of another, left every thing 
indifferent, God, who has 20 ſuperior to 
control him, might be anjuft, deceitful, 
cruel to the laſt degree; and his creatures 
have no reaſon to complain of him, nor he 
any reaſon to be diflatisfied with himſelf ; 
than which I think no notion can be thought 
on, that reflects greater diſhononr on the 
Deity. I can by no means therefore approve 
of Puffendorf”s reſolving all obligation into 
Law. 2. Authoritative obligation takes 
hold of thoſe, who are under the com- 
mands of a Superior. By a Superior here 
we mean one who has right or authority to 
preſcribe Rules to others. This, by the 
RS Way, 


=, 
x 
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way, diſcovers the defectiveneſs of thoſe de- 
finitions of Law, wherein no mention is 
- made of a ſuperior, from whoſe will the 
obligation of certain actions, or omiſſions 
of actions is deduced. * Jus ef? Ars boni & 
Aqui. ＋ Jus eſt Regula aftionum moralium 
obligans ad id quod rectum eſt, Where there 
are Lows, there muſt be one or more who 
have authority to make them; now the plain 
idea of legiſlative authority is ſuch a power 
to command, as leaves the ſubject no liberty 
to control what is commanded, after due 
notification thereof. Such a power as 
makes obedience a juſt debt, atfiive obedience 
in the firſt place, and in default of that paſ- 


foe obedience, or unconſtrained ſubmiſſion 
to the penalty. 


SECTION IX. We cannot here well avoid 
the inquiry wherein Authority is founded, or 
how it is that one being comes to have a 
right of governing another. It is the opini- 
on of © Hobbes and * Spinoza, © that in a 
ce fate of nature, empire is the concomitant 
* of force; inſomuch that the moſt power- 
* ful is never without right, and may lay 
© what commands he pleaſes on thoſe 
«© whom he is able to compel to obedience, 
ce or to puniſh if they diſobey; which com- 

5 * mands 
HEY 
+ as De Fare Belli et Pacis. 


© De Cive, Lib. III. Cap. xv. Sect. 15. 
Ff Tra&. Theol. Polit. Cap. XVI. 
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e mands thus backed want nothing to make 
« them proper Laws.” But this opinion 


deſerves one common fate with the other 


wild and atheiſtical notions of the ſame Au- 
thors. The ideas of force or phyſical power, 
and of authority, are widely different, and 
eafily ſeparable ; and fo likewiſe of coaction 
and obligation. There may be authority 
without power; and power where there is 
not authority : and this not only in a ſtate 
of Society, as where the lawful Prince is de- 
poſed, and an U/urper ſucceeds in his room; 
but in a ſtate of Nature. Thus Thomas be- 


ing too ſtrong for William may make him his 


ſervant ; and yet Wilkam juſtly, though not 
prudently, deny his obedience ; which it is 
evident may not be done to a juſt authority ; 
and ſhews the authority of Thomas to be 
nothing but U/urpation, Mr.? Hobbes builds 

his notions upon this principle which he 
| imagines to be exceeding plain; that every 
e man by nature hath a right to every thing; 
and conſequently a coeval right of go- 
e verning over all his fellow-creatures,” 
That is, origioally every man was a King 
without Subjects, and had authority which 
no body was under the leaſt obligation to 
acknowledge. Whereas, till this Gentle- 


man better informed us, the world always. 


thought, 


Cum enim Natura jus eſſet omnibus in omnia, uni- 


cuique erat jus in omnes regnandi, ipſi naturz coacvum. | 


De Cive, Lib. III. Cap. xv. Sect. 1 5. 
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% Of the external Rule Parr II. 
thought, that all authority from the higheſt 
to the loweſt had a proportionable degree of 
obligation anſwering to it, 35 


SECTION X. Further, if Men have natu- 
rally a right to govern, how can power con. 
fer that right? All that power does is evi- 
dently no more than inabling them to exert 
it: So that Mr. Hobbes's doctrine, that Go- 
vernment inheres in the greateſt power, put 
into other words, and yet its true meaning 
{till preſerved, ſounds thus; © A power to 
*« ſeize one's right, gives one a power to ſeize 
„ one's right.” Yet again, if a power to 
command beſtows a right to command, for 
the ſame reaſon a power to do any thing 
whatſoever, for inſtance, to murder one's Pa- 
rents, to rob or maim, or kill any other 
perſon, confers a right to do it. For if I may 
juſtly injoin another what I pleaſe, becauſe 
I am able to make him ſuffer for his non- 
compliance ; I may likewiſe put any one in 
my power to the moſt exqui/zte Tortures, and 
to Death itſelf, becauſe J am able. And in- 
deed Mr. Hobbes ſeems to ſtand by this conſe- 
quence, in that he ſays, Antecedently 
<* to all compacts and agreements, it is not 
te poſſible for one Man to injure another; 
which quite overturns all natural diſtinctions 


d Ex his ſequitur Iujuriam nemini fieri, niſi ei quicum 
initum pactum, ſive cui aliquid dono datum eſt; vel cui ali- 
quid eſt promiſſum. De Cive, Lib. I. Cap. iii, Sect. 4. 
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of right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, as it 
was deſigned to do, by the author: And 
whatever notion has this tendency is mani- 

feſtly unreaſonable ; as will be ſhewn in a 
following Chapter. Indeed he ſays elſe- 
where, in anſwer to the objection that a ſon 
killing his Father would be highly injuri- 
ous ; © that a Child is not in a fate of Na- 
« ure, but, from the firſt moment of its 
*« birth, is in the power of thoſe, to whom it 
« owes its conſervation.” But if this be 
true, the other muſt be falſe ; and there will 
be room for injuries, where no compacts, or 
gift, or promiſe, of the inferior perſon have 


intervened. 


SECTION XI. Once more, if power be 
the foundation of right, then the rigbt of 
God in all other beings muſt be commenſurate 
to his power. And accordingly Mr. * Hobbes 
(conſiſtently enough with his own princi- 
ples, though inconſiſtently with the Truth) 
aſſigns © the 7rre//tible power of God as 
e the original of his Sovereignty. This 
e power being abſolute and unlimited, fo 
* muſt his right be. That is, becauſe he is 
e able to do any thing he has a right to do 

- - Ba. « any 

De Cive, Cap. I. Sect. x. 

_ * Ex quo intelligitur potentiam certam & irreſiſtibilem 
Jus conferre regendi imperandique in eos, qui reſiſtere non 


poſſunt : Adeo ut omni potentiz ab ea cauſa, omnium 


rerum agendarum jus eſſentialiter & immediate adhzreat. 
De Cive, Lib, I. Cap. i. Sect. 14. 
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e any thing,” Conſequently God by his 
abſolute power being able everlaſtingly to 
damn all, even his innocent creatures, may 
rightfully do it. But to aſſert any ſuch ex- 
orbitant and boundleſs right is a monſtrous 
contradiction; for either it cannot be exer- 
ciſed; or the exerciſe of it will be incompa- 
tible with the very being of ſeveral divine 
Attributes. It is a contradiction to ſay, 
there is ſuch a right, but it cannot be exer- 
ciſed; for what ſhould hinder? Not a want 
of power; ſince it is power that gives the 
right: nor a want of right; ſince a right 
to do a thing, and a want of a right to exer- 
ciſe that right, are contradictory. Nor 
finally its inconſiſtence with other attributes 
of the divine nature; ſince to ſuppoſe the 
exerciſe of Juſtice in its utmoſt extent ſhould 
deſtroy the very being of God's other per- 
fections; is to ſuppoſe a war between theſe 
perfections, in which caſe they would not 
all meet and center in God. From all that 
has been offered I infer, that if we can ſup- 
poſe this boundleſs right in God over his 
creatures, we muſt, ſuppoſe it poſſible for 
this right to be exerciſed ; but on the other 
hand it is undeniable, that the full exerciſe 
of this right would be inconſiſtent with good- 
neſs, holineſs, and wiſdom: wherefore 1 
conclude, that either there are no ſuch per- 
fections in God; or he is poſſeſt of no ſuch 
right, | | 


SEC 
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SECTION XII. | Others deduce Govern- 
ment, or a Right to command, from a ſuperior 
excellence of nature, or perfection of facul- 
ties; and give this as the reaſon, why Man, 
without being accountable for fo doing, 
may exetciſeadeſpotic empire over the Beaſts: 
Several Chriſtian Divines have laid this foun- 
dation of 'God's ſupreme authority over all 
other beings; and Ariſtotle, before them, 
thought it a naturalclaimof dommion among 
Men one over another. ® Biſhop Cum- 
berland in effect gives this account of God's 
ſupreme authority by ſaying, © I cannot 
ce ſee what ſhould hinder this dictate of the 
divine underſtanding, hat it is neceſſary 
to the common good, that God ſhould aſſume 
* and injoy a full and ſupreme power of go- 
e verning all his Creatures, from having 
te the full force of a Law, ſo as to be a ſolid 
& foundation of the divine dominion ; un- 
* leſs any one ſhould think this would 
prove the contrary, that it is not the de- 
cree of a Superior. But to the eſſential 
force of a Law it is ſufficient, that it be 
dictated by the ſupreme and moſt perfect 
Being ; and pronounce truly concerning 
the beſt end, and the means neceſſaty to 
that end; though it does not come from 
a Superior, which in the preſent caſe is 
| Kk 2 *«* impoſſ- 
1 Puffendorf. de Jure Nat. et Gent. Lib. I. Cap. vi. Sect. 11, 
m De Legibus Naturzl Cap. VII. Se& vi, vii. 
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te jmpoſſible. And again, I myſelf was 
« wont with many others, before I had 
« well conſidered the origin of all domi- 
« nion and right, to reſolve the dominion 
&« of God into creation, as its intire ſource, 
« For I thought it ſelf-evident, that every 
« one was maſter of his own faculties, 
« which are but little different from the 
t eſſence of every being; and that there- 
©& fore the effect was his, from whoſe 
ec power it derived its whole eſſence; which 
« js the caſe in creation wherein the whole 
e ſubſtance of the thing is produced out of 
„ nothing. But as all dominion is a cer- 
te tain ſort of right, and all right is a power 
« granted or permitted by ſome Law, at 
« leaſt analogically fo called, therefore ſome 
* Law muſt firſt be admitted, either grant- 
« ing or permitting this dominion, But 
ic there is no Law prior to this dictate of the 
« divine wiſdom.” Its being for the be- 
nefit of the Univerſe that God ſhould have 
the government of it, reſults from the ex- 
cellence of his nature; and therefore the 
opinion which aſſerts the former to be the 
original of the divine dominion, 1s in the 
laſt reſult but little different from that, 
which makes the latter to be ſo. And the 
reaſon given for this account of the ſupreme 
authority of God, that authority is right, 
and right ſuppoſes Law, is, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion, exceeding frivolous ; for all required 
; to 
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to the notion of Right is, that it be not con- 
trary to any Law; and this non-contrariety - 
will be where there is no Law, as in the 
preſent caſe there is nothing that can with 
the leaſt propriety be fo called. 


SECTION XIII. Before I give my thoughts 
further upon this Opinion, it will not be 
improper to premiſe a diſtinction, very com- 
mon with the Civilians, between an imper- 
fect, and a perfect Right, An imperfect 
Right is a Right to ſomething depending 


upon the ſenſe and generofity of the debtor, 


whether he will pay it ; ſomething which 


may be reaſonably expected from him, but 


not extorted by force, In this ſenſe a poor 


Man has a right to the charity of the - 
wealthy ; and a Man of eminent piety and 


_ uſefulneſs a right to the reſpect of all who 
know him. A perfect Right is a Right to 
ſomething properly a Man's own ; and this 
therefore as often as it is unjuſtly detained, 
he may have recourſe to /aw or force to 
recover. Now I deny not but in a State of 
Nature a very confiderable advantage over all 

others in Faculties and moral Endowments 


may intitle a perſon to the Government, by. 


a Right of the fr? kind; but the ſecond, 


which alone comes up to the idea of Autbo- 


rity muſt have ſome other original. For all 
other conſiderations but this laid afide, that 
another Being is more excellent than 1 am; 
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502 Of the external Rule PART II. 
my Liberty continues to be intirely my 
own, both as to its property, and uſe; and 
conſequently, I have a right to diſpoſe of it 
as I think fit; with this only proviſa, that 
I do it not to the prejudice of any other 
perſon, If it be faid, another may know 
better how to manage and regulate it ; my 
anſwer is, that for the ſame reaſon a wiſe 
and generous Man has a right to the eſtate 
of a Fool or a Miſer : becauſe he will make 
a better uſe of it, both for themſelves and 
the public. Again, very great Benefits 
may lay an obligation of gratitude, but not 
of obedience. So that the ſaying, Benefi- 
cium accipere Libertatem vendere eſt, To 
& accept a kindneſs is to ſell one's Liberty,” 
is not true in rigbt, though it be often ſo 
in fact. For either the benefits were con- 
ferted with this expreſs condition, that the 
perſon receiving them ſhould be ſubject to 
the commands of his Benefactor; and then 
not the xindneſs of the latter but the conſent 
of the former is the foundation of the Au- 
thority, Or they were beſtowed without 
bargaining for any return ; in which caſe 
they were abſolute donations, and no ac- 
knowledgment can be challenged but from 
the ingenuity of the party obliged. - 


SECTION XIV. To canta therefore 
with aſſigning the true ſource of Authority ; 
it ſprings, I believe generally, if not always, 


from 
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from one or more of theſe four cauſes. 
i. The Dependence of the inferior either for 
the beginning or continuance of life, It 
can never be unjuſt in him from whom the 

powers of action are derived, or by whom 
they are ſuſtai ned, to limit and diref them: 
for they are in a ſenſe his own; every pro- 

duction belonging to the Fountain of its Be- 
ing. Upon this foundation the Authority of 
God is eſtabliſhed, as likewiſe of Parents; 
from whom in a ſecondary ſenſe the Children 
derive their Beings and Faculties, as they af- 
terward ſubſiſt by their Care and Expence. 
ii. A tacit or expreſs ſurrender of his Liber- 
55 the inferior, putting himſelf under the 
direction or control of his ſuperior in all 
reaſonable inſtances. This is one original 
of human Governments ; the Authority of 
earthly Princes finally reſolving into the 
People's conſent to be governed by them. 
Authority of the firft kind is neceſſary, and 
flows from the Laugiver himſelf; Authori- 

ty of the latter kind is voluntary, and de- 
pends on the election of the Subject. 
iii. From the Gift of one, who had not only 
perſonal Authority, but a power to commu» 
nicate it. Thus Saul and David being im- 
mediately choſen and nominated by God him i 
ſelf, where Kings by a proper divine Right ; iN 
and injoyed not the Supremacy as a Tenure if 
from the People whom they governed. . 
And even to this day the Governments of 1 

| K k 4 the 
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the Earth do medzately and partly reſt upon 
the ſame Baſis. This is plain as from other 
Arguments, ſo from hence; that otherwiſe 
Diſobedience or Rebellion would only be a 
violation of the ſubjects own act, that is, an 
Oath, or tacit promile of allegiance ; when 
it 1s certainly more, even an affault upon 
that which is the Ordinance of God. This 
is one reaſon of its being ® ſaid, that we muſt 
be ſuljecs for Conſcience ſake. It is the will of 
God that there ſhould be ſoctety ; and, by un- 

avoidable conſequence, that there ſhould be 
Government, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport of it: and when people who 
are ſui juris, their own Maſters, have by 
their own voluntary act and deed choſen one 
or more to head them, and to give them 
Laws, it is hereby known to be the will of 
God that the Government ſhould be placed in 
ſuch a Perſon or Perſons : So that notwith- 
ſtanding his or their Authority depending on 
the Subjects for its beginning, the Magiſtrate 
himſelf being KT Avbpwwun, 1 Pet. ii. 1 3. 
An Ordinance of Man; yet it is not in their 
power to reſume or aboliſh it, unleſs they 
were choſen for a limited time, and the time 
ſpecified is expired; or they have notoriouſly 
abuſed their power, and violated that origi- 
nal Compact on which the Conſtitution is 
ſettled. For in either of theſe Caſes, as it is 
known by the People's making choice of 
| EEE ſuch 


» Rom, xii. 5, 
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ſuch a one for their head, that God clothes 
him with the ſupreme Authority; ; ſo by pa- 
rity of Reaſon, from the People's conſent to 
be governed by him only for ſuch a time, 

and upon ſuch terms, it may be inferred ; 

that when this time is elapſed, or theſe 
terms are infringed to that degree, that it is 
manifeſt the Foundations are out of courſe ; 
it is no longer the will of God that he have 
any Authority over them; and ſo the Rela- 
tion ceaſing, the Obligation which they 
were before under ceaſeth with it, 


SECTION XV. iv. The unjuſt Attempt of 
an equal to deprive another of his Freedom. 
This in a State of Nature gives the latter 
being victorious a right of Conqueſt, He 
who invades another's Liberty forfeits his 
own ; and to whom ſhould he forfeit it, but 
to the Perſon whoſe Liberty he invades ? 
I reſtrain this to a State of Nature; becauſe 
when two or more Perſons belong to the 
ſame ſociety, they have other methods of 
righting themſelves appointed by the Laws 
of their Country; which therefore the 
ought to take, and not fly to this; Which 
is not only an affront to the Society, but 
generally followed would end in its de- 
ſtruction. Separate and independent Nations 
are ſtill in a State of Nature as to one ano- 
ther; and therefore ſhould one of them un- 
juſtly make war on either of the reſt in or- 


der 
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der to inſlave it; the injurious being worſted 
have no ground of complaint againſt the 
other, for reducing them into the Form of 
a Province, and impoſing new Laws upon 
them, inſtead of their own which they had 
before. And this is the only Right of Con- 
queſt that I know, Es 5 


SECTION XVI. It having been ſhewn of 
what kind that Obligation is which is pecu- 
liar to Law, that it ſprings from Authority, 
together with the Foundations of Authority; 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a few 
Deductions from the whole. 

i. Neither the divine Being, nor any 
created Being that is deſtitute of reaſon and 
liberty, can be ſubject to Law. The firſt 
is infinitely 700 bzgb for it; the latter much 
. Zoo low, Beaſts have a ſuperior, but not 
reaſon to know him, and to underſtand the 
grounds and benefits of obedience. Gd 
has underſtanding, but not a Superior; and 
therefore not a Superior, becauſe his un- 
derſtanding is 7nfinite. So that when we 
aſcribe a Law to the ſupreme or loweſt of 
Beings, we can only mean it of their re- 
ſpective natures, ſuitably to which they 

act. 


tl. Lex & Jus, Law and Right, however 
they have happened to be confounded, are in 
their formal notion very different. Right 1s 
merely a Power of injoying or doing ſome- 


thing 
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thing without Blame; Law impoſes an 
Obligation of doing an Action, or forbearing 
it, There would be Right were there no 
Law, a Right to diſpoſe of ones ſelf, which 
is called Liberty; and a Right to thoſe 
things of which we are in poſſeſſion without 
injury to any other perſon, which is called 
Dominion. Nay, there muſt be Right be- 
fore there can be Law ; a Right to command, 
which is called Empire, before any Com- 
mand can have the authority of a Law. 
And even as to that Right which owes its 
Being to Law, defined by * Tittus, a moral 
power of juſtly and ſecurely poſſeſſmg a thing, 
or doing an Action, or requiring ſomething 
from others; it is a very different effect of 
the Law from Obligation, and lodged in 
different perſons. For, becauſe one Man by 
the Law is inveſted with certain rights and 
franchiſes, from hence an Obligation lies 
upon all others by the ſame Law, not to 
give ſuch a perſon any diſturbance in the 
peaceable enjoyment of his rights. The 
Law in relation to that perſon himſelf has 
not the nature of a Law; for inſtead of lay- 
ing him under any Obligation, it leaves him 
at full liberty to recede from his own 
rights, as he thinks fit. 


SE c ION XVII. iii, Here we ſee the Dif- 
ference between Promiſes, Oaths, Conventions, 
| Counſels, 


o Obſervat. liii, in Pfand: De Officio Hom, et Civis. 
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Counſels, and Laws. As far as the four fire 
immediately oblige, the Obligation is only ra- 
tional. Authoritative Obligation does not 
properly agree to them. For to be exact; 
it is the Law, that ob/;ges a Man to obſerve 


them; not they that oblige a Man by virtue 


of the Law. 
iv. The Legiſlator, if a /ingle Perſon, is 
not ſubject to his own Laus; becauſe he can- 
not be ſuperior to bimſelf. Not that he is 
therefore as ? Hobbes will have it, at liberty 
to govern without Law, and in a manner 
deſtructive of the community; being obliged 
to make the Laws the meaſure of his go- 
vernment, either by his own promiſe, ex- 
preſſed or underſtood ; or by the Law of 
Nature and Reaſon, under which he is equal- 
ly included with the meaneſt of his people. 
Where there is a concurrence of ſeveral per- 
ſons in the Legiſlation, the whole Body being 
ſuperior to any particular member ; every 
particular perſon is ſo a Legiſiator, as at the 
ſame time to be a ſubject. Thus it was in 
the Plebiſcita and Senatus-conſulta, in the 
Decrees of the People, and the Reſolutions of 


the Senate among the Romans: and the 


ſame holds as to our Ads of Parliament; 
by which the Lords and Commons, though 


ſharers in the legiſlative Power, are as much 


Bound as any other of the ſubjects. It is 


principally with regard to the other branch 


De Homine, Cap. XII. Sect. iv. 
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of Power, the Executive, that the King of 
Great Britain himſelf is ſupreme, and all 
within his Majeſty's Dominions are his Sub- 
jefts. As to the Laws, the old ſaying holds 
good, The King is above the People, and the 
Laws are above the King, 


SECTION XVIII. v. The Sanflion makes 
no part of the general Definition of Law. The 
Eſſence of Law conſiſteth in its authoritative 
Obligation; which is ſtill the very ſame, 
whether the Sanction be added, or not, I 
ſhould not have obſerved this, but that 
there are ſome who ſeem to ſuppoſe the 
Sanction eſſential to the Law; or that the 
obligation to obey the Law ariſes from hence. 
Thus Biſhop * Gaſtrell expreſſes him- 
ſelf, even in regard to the Authority of God 
over his Creatures. I am not able to 
e comprehend, how he can lay Men under 
“an obligation of living according to the 
Laws and Commandments he gives them; 
otherwiſe than by making them know, 
te that he has it in his power to render them 
* happy or miſerable, according as they 
* obey or diſobey him; and that he will 
certainly reward or puniſh them according 
to their behaviour towards him.” Mr. 
* Locke talks much after the ſame rate. But 
to me the reſolving obligation into this ap- 


pears 


4 Certainty and neceſſity of Religion in general, pag. 95. 
Human uam m, Book II. Cap. xxviii. SeR. 6. 
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pears quite wrong; and to confound the 
obligation of intereſt with that of duty; 
which are two very different things. And 


to convince any one that they are ſo, he 


need only reflect; that if there were no 
other obligation but that of intereſt, or that 
which proceeds from rewards and puniſh- 
ments, a Perſon would be under no obli- 
gation but to himſelf; becauſe it is his own 
intereſt only that lays the obligation on 
him. And conſequently ſhould the Subject 
overlook this obligation, no one would have 
a right to blame him but himſelf. The 
whole notion of fin would be exhauſted in 


the folly of it; beſides which there would 


be no guilt to denominate the Creature baſe, 


wicked, and undutiful. To the queſtion, 
Why God puniſhes men? whoever would ef- 


fectually vindicate divine juſtice, muſt an- 
ſwer, becauſe they do what they are obliged 


not to do; or leave undone what they are 
obliged to do. Now if to this Queſtion ano- 
ther ſhould be ſubjoined, Why are Men 
obliged to do, or not to do, this or that? And 
you ſhould anſwer, becauſe God will puniſh 
them if they act contrary ; you plainly pro- 


ceed in a Czrcle as ridiculous as any that can 


be imagined. To make the penalty juſt, 
there muſt be an obligation antecedent to 
the confideration of the penalty, immediate- 
ly ariſing from the preceptive part of the 


Law. | Obligation of Duty therefore ariſes 


from 
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from ſomething paf? or pręſent; either conve- 
nience or dependence, fitneſs and goodneſs of 


the action, benefits received, and the like; 
not from ſomething Zo come, as it would do 


But to what then ſerves the ſanction? As a 
further declaration of the Will of the Le- 
giſlator, who would hardly be reckoned ve- 
ry much concerned about the obſervation of 
Laws, to which he had not annexed any 


obedient out of fear or hope, who would be 


little wrought upon by an ingenuous ſenſe of 
duty. 


SECTION XIX. vi. The Obligation of Law 


being grounded on Authority, when an infe- 


rior claſhes with a higher Authority, or 
commands things contrary, no one is bound 
to obey ; becauſe the leſſer Authority is /ub- 
ordinate to the greater, and muſt be regu- 
lated by that. No ſooner does it affect to 
paſs its bounds, but it loſes itſelf, and is no 
longer the thing it was before. I muſt obey 


Corporation, and God rather than Man. 


ſanction; and as an inducement to thoſe to be 


my Prince rather than the Mayor of the 


. Conſult on this Chapter, 
Puffendorf, De jure Nature et Gentium 
Lib. I. Cap. vi. 5 1 
— —— De Officio Hom. et Civis, cum 
Obſerv. Titii. Obſervat. liii. 
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: Hobbeſ. = Cive. Lib. I Cap. i. & Lib. III. 
Cap. x 
aladin De Legibus &c. Cap. VII. 
Whitbi Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. v 
Gaſtreli's Sermons on the certainty and 
neceſſity of Religion, page 911 og. 
| Butler's Sermons, Serm. 1, ii, iii. 
Clarke's Sermons, Val. VIII. Serm. ix, x. 
Balguy's Sermons, Vol. I. Serm. xvii. 
Grove's Works, Vol. VII. page 469. 
Wollaſton's Religion of Nature, page 26, 
Balguy's Tracts Moral and Theological. 
Sykes's Principles and Connexion of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion. 
Turnbull's Diſc. of the Nature and Origin 
of Moral and Civil Laws, added to his 
Tranſlation of Heineccius. | 
———— Tranſlation of Heineccius. Lib, I. 
Cap. i, iii. | 
Whatley's Letter to Sir Peter King on i the 
Nature and End of Being. 
Clayton's Thoughts on Self-love, innate 
ideal, &c. 
Treatiſe of Laws in general, ſubjoined to 
Wood's Inſtitutes of Imp. & Civ. Law. 
Barbeyrac Sur la Permiſſion et Benefice 
des Loix. 


Jobnſon's Eſſay on moral Obligation, 


The End of the FIRST VoLUME. 


